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ABSTRACT 


THE GODDESS FINISHING SCHOOL: A RELATIONAL, EMBODIED, 
ENGAGED-COMPASSION-BASED CURRICULUM TO PROMOTE AGENCY AND 
WELL-BEING IN THOSE WHO IDENTIFY AS GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 

by 

Catherine M. Wilson 

The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion- 
based Curriculum to Promote Agency and Well-Being in those who Identify as Girls and 
Young Women investigates the use of compassion-based, embodied practices as a 
methodology to support agency and identity formation, and empower those who identify 
as girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit. The program combines the 
approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, and 
interpersonal neurobiology. 

Through a transformative research and evaluation framework, this study 
constructs a program and curriculum for those who identify as girls and young women. 
The dissertation engages with psycho-social and social science developmental, feminist, 
and practical theological literature that discusses the significance of agency and 
identity development for those who identify as girls and young women, then explores 
promising practices and approaches for nurturing this through the engagement with 
compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices. It asks three primary questions: 
what positive role can spiritual formation, compassion-based, embodied contemplative 
practices, practical and feminist theologies, and psycho-social and social science 
developmental best practices play in the spiritual/emotional/psycho-social development 
of those who identify as girls and young women—particularly with respect to sense of 



self, voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, relationality, sense of community, and 
reduction/prevention of “risky" behaviors? Which compassion-based contemplative and 
embodied practices prove most beneficial for this population? How might a program be 
designed to promote wellness and wholeness, identity and agency development, and 
positive sense of self and authenticity, and decrease perceived and actual stress and 
anxiety? 

The Goddess Finishing School seeks to expand upon the discipline of practical 
theology to create a program and environment for those who identify as girls and young 
women to make sacred— rather than religious —space to develop, nurture, and sustain 
empowering, life-affirming, and spiritually nourishing practices. The study fulfills this 
inquiry by creating and piloting a curriculum utilizing transformative research paradigm 
methodologies which confirms the potential of these practices and approaches to support 
agency and identity fonnation and empowerment of those who identify as girls and 
young women. In its final version, the study culminates in a program design and 
curriculum for use in a variety of settings which seeks to support, sustain, nourish, and 
empower healthful and life-affirming development in those who identify as girls and 
young women—so that they might be their most badass selves. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 
Introduction 

The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion- 
based Curriculum to Promote Agency and Well-being in those who Identify as Girls and 
Young Women investigates the use of compassion-based, embodied practices as a 
methodology to support agency and identity formation, and empower those who identify 
as girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic 
program combining the approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, 
physical embodiment, and interpersonal neurobiology. 

This study uses the transformative paradigm for research and evaluation to 
construct a program and curriculum for those who identify as girls and young women. It 
asks three primary questions: what positive role can spiritual formation, compassion- 
based contemplative practices, practical and feminist theologies, and psycho-social and 
social science developmental best practices play in the spiritual/emotional/psycho-social 
developmen t of those who iden tify as girls and young women—particularly with respect 
to sense of self, voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, relationality, sense of community, 
and reduction/prevention of “risky" behaviors? Which compassion-based contemplative 
and embodied practices prove most beneficial for this population? How might a program 
be designed to promote wellness and wholeness, identity and agency development, 
positive sense of self and authenticity, and decrease perceived and actual stress and 
anxiety? 

As a member of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), I believe that all 
persons deserve respect, support, life-giving and flourishing growth, positive sense of 
self, authenticity, hope, agency, and empowerment. It is my conviction, as a feminist and 
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practical theologian that we can learn and apply practices to support these goals. It is 
from this location and context as a middle-aged, middle-class, Friend, mother, feminist, 
and Spiritual Formation/Practical Theology Ph.D. student, that I have grounded my 
engagement and practical theological reflection for this study. I have not always occupied 
my current place of privilege. A survivor of a chaotic and often violent childhood home, 
child sexual abuse, and domestic violence, I was once a youth on the margins. I distinctly 
remember thinking, I must be completely worthless or else someone would try to do 
something. It is my conviction that if one caring adult or mentor had intervened, I might 
have avoided some of my dangerous behavior and pain. 1 My vocational and research 
interests spring from a deep leading to be that one caring adult and to contribute a 
program to assist others in doing the same. Thus, the study’s henneneutical approach 
follows what Richard R. Osmer describes as the invitation of practical theology to 
“interpret the texts of contemporary lives and practices, what Anton Boisen once called 
‘living human documents.’” 2 As a Friend, all of my work centers on an ongoing, lived 
experience of the D/divine. As such, my starting point is always experiential and praxis- 
based. The hermeneutical approach toward my research begins with my own location and 
context and use of Osmer’s Four Tasks of Practical Theology 3 as one of its guiding 
frameworks. 


1 See for example, Bessel van der Kolk's discussion on social support, safety, and 
reciprocity in The Body Keeps the Score: Brain, Mind, and Body in the Healing of Trauma (New 
York: Penguin, 2014), 81. 

2 Richard R. Osmer, Practical Theology:: An Introduction (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 2008), 4. 

3 Osmer, Practical Theology’, 33. 
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Background of the Problem 

The primary objectives of The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, 

Embodied, Engaged-Compassion-based Curriculum to Promote Agency and Well-being 
in those who Identify as Girls and Young Women are to investigate the use of 
compassion-based and embodied practices as a methodology to support agency and 
identity formation, and empower those who identify as girls and young women—in mind, 
body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic program combining the approaches of 
engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, interpersonal 
neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. 

Statement of the Problem 

Adolescents and young adults—particularly those who identify as girls and young 
women—in developed and industrialized cultures often experience increased stress due to 
the real and perceived pressures on them in today’s contemporary societies in conjunction 
with the cognitive, physiological, and emotional changes typical to this stage of their 
development. It is a well-established fact that the needs of all youth include to feel safe, 
and to have adequate food, shelter, and healthcare. 4 Additionally, in order to achieve 
positive spiritual, emotional, and psycho-social development, it is optimal for young 
people—those who identify as girls and young women, in particular—to possess a sense 
of agency, power, self, and authenticity. 


4 Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, America’s Children: Key 
National Indicators of Well-Being, 2019 (Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
2019). 
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Unhealthy stress and anxiety, as well as other detrimental factors, play a 
destructive role in the healthy development of youth. Despite an overall increase in 
children’s health in the United States due to medical advances in disease prevention and 
treatment, a 2018 study by the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation found “however, 
ailments of the past have been supplanted with chronic physical (e.g., diabetes, asthma, 
obesity) and socio-emotional (e.g., depression, anxiety) conditions, with large subsets of 
U.S. children facing barriers to positive mental and physical health and well-being as a 
result of poverty, food insecurity, unsafe or unstable housing, neighborhood segregation, 
and other substantial adversities (such as adverse childhood experiences [ACEs]) in the 
first few years of life.” 5 Those who identify as girls and young women often experience 
the additional stressors of normative gender roles and expectations, sexual violence, 
pressures of perfectionism, and relational and cultural pressures in their everyday lives. 

In addition to these stressors, one of the chief tasks of adolescent development is 
identity formation (Erikson, 1968; Grotevant & Cooper, 1985) which can be hindered by 
the pressure and anxiety adolescents experience regarding academic performance, fitting 
in, body image issues, dating, sex, and other stressors (Neff & McGehee, 2010, Bluth & 
Blanton, 2014). Bluth and Blanton state that this stress can result in a variety of anxiety 
manifestations, such as anger, violent behavior, and other disorders (Bluth & Blanton, 
2014, Feindler, 1995; Ommundsen & Vaglum, 1992; Prins & Hanewald, 1999). These 


' M.B. Geisz and M. Nakashian, Adolescent Wellness: Current Perspectives and Future 
Opportunities in Research, Policy, and Practice: A Learning Report (Princeton, NJ: Robert 
Wood Johnson Foundation, 2018), 2. 
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stress factors can increase adolescents’ risk for developmental, cognitive, emotional, and 
behavioral disorders (Bluth & Blanton, 2014). 

This study explores the use of compassion-based, embodied contemplative 
practices in protective and intervention programs, and presents a curriculum to address 
the spiritual, emotional, and psycho-social developmental needs of adolescents and 
emerging adults. The Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) list “youth 
connectedness” as an “important protective factor for health and well-being,” 6 that can 
reduce the chances of youth engagement in a number of risky behaviors. “Connectedness 
refers to a sense of being cared for, supported, and belonging, and can be centered on 
feeling connected to school, family (i.e. parents and caregivers), or other important 
people and organizations in their lives. Youth who feel connected at school and home are 
less likely to experience negative health outcomes related to sexual risk, substance use, 
violence, and mental health.” 7 Further, CDC findings demonstrate the lasting effects of 
adolescent connectedness, reporting youth who have a sense of connection “to be as 
much as 66% less likely to experience health risk behaviors related to sexual health, 
substance use, violence, and mental health in adulthood.” 8 It is possible that a sense of 
connectedness is one protective factor resulting from engagement of compassion-based 


6 Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, “Youth Connectedness is an Important 
Protective Factor for Health and Well-Being,” accessed October 19, 2019, 
https://www.cdc.gov/healthyyouth/protective/youth-connectedness-important-protective-factor- 
for-health-well-being.htm. 

7 CDC, “Youth Connectedness is an Important Protective Factor for Health and Well- 

Being.” 

8 Riley J. Steiner et al., “Adolescent Connectedness and Adult Health 
Outcomes,” Pediatrics 144, no. 1 (2019): 9, https://doi.org/10.1542/peds.2018-3766. 
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contemplative practices in conjunction with the skills to manage stress, re/gain a sense of 
calm, and lower perceived stress scale scores. 

Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the preventative and interventional use 
of compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices with those who identify as girls 
and young women, and to develop and test a curriculum combining the approaches of 
engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, and interpersonal 
neurobiology with this population. 

Research Questions 

The study constructs a program and curriculum for those identifying as girls and 
young women. It asks three primary questions: what positive role can spiritual formation, 
compassion-based contemplative practices, practical and feminist theologies, and 
psycho-social and social science developmen tal best practices play in the 
spiritual/emotional/psycho-social development of those who identify as girls and young 
women—particularly with respect to sense of self, voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, 
relationality, sense of community, and reduction/prevention of “risky ” behaviors? Which 
compassion-based contemplative and embodied practices prove most beneficial for this 
population ? How might a program be designed to promote wellness and wholeness, 
identity and agency development, positive sense of self and authenticity, and decrease 
perceived and actual stress and anxiety? 

Hypothesis 

One significant way to support agency and identity fonnation, reduce stress, and 
empower those who identify as girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit—is 
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through the development of an integrated, holistic program curriculum combining the 
approaches of engaged compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices, 
interpersonal neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. 

Significance of the Study 

This topic is important to me, in part, because of my personal experience as a 
young person, along with my leading to work with those who identify as girls and young 
women to help alleviate or avoid similar difficulties. The Goddess Finishing School seeks 
to expand upon the discipline and practices of spiritual formation within the field of 
practical theology to create a program and environment for those identifying as girls and 
young women to make a sacred —rather than religious —space to develop, nurture, and 
sustain empowering, life-affirming, life-generating, and spiritually nourishing practices. 
The study fulfills this inquiry by creating a curriculum using a social 
constructivist/interpretive, transfonnative paradigm mixed methods research design to 
engage with those identifying as girls and young women. The program field research took 
place within the community of an independent all-girls’ school in Pasadena, CA to study 
the development, implementation, evaluation, and cultivation of an engaged-compassion- 
based and embodied practices program curriculum that is accessible and relevant to the 
lived experience of this group. In its final version, the study culminates in a program 
design and curriculum for use in a variety of settings that seeks to support, sustain, 
nourish, and empower the healthful and life-affirming development in those identifying 
as girls and young women—so that they can be their most empowered, badass selves. 

While there is an extensive body of research and literature on child and adolescent 

development, youth spiritual fonnation, the spiritual fonnation of girls and women, and 

the use of contemplative practices to foster well-being, there is an opportunity for the 
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practical theologian to contribute to the theory and practice through the development of 
an intervention and preventative curriculum that addresses the concerns of those who 
identify as girls and young women through the integration and intersectionality of the 
research within the disciplines mentioned above—in concert with the liberative, 
inclusive, participatory nature of transformative research pedagogy and methodology. 
Additionally, the importance of the integration of embodied practices and the focus on 
prevention in creating and supporting wellness, rather than taking a problem-fixing 
approach, are positive contributions. As stated in the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation’s 
Adolescent Wellness: Current Perspectives and Future Opportunities in Research, 

Policy, and Practice A Learning Report, solely taking a problem-solving approach is 
“.. .a low bar. Too much research focuses on fixing problems and on removing risks. 
More emphasis should be put on understanding protective factors and cultural strengths 
and assets, and on helping adolescents thrive.” 9 In accordance with my personal values 
and in adherence to the principles of transformative paradigm research and evaluation, 
The Goddess Finishing School curriculum development included input from the research 
participants themselves and one of their main teachers. The principles of transformative 
paradigm research and evaluation stress that “important ways of gathering insights under 
the transformative paradigm include methods of involving community members in the 
initial discussions of the research focus.” 10 On the contrary, the exclusion of adolescents’ 
voices regarding policymaking is one of the policy drawbacks and areas for future 
opportunities noted in the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation’s study on adolescent 


9 Geisz and N a k as h i an, A do lescent Wellness, 6. 

10 Donna M. Mertens, “Transformative Paradigm,” Jo urn a I of Mixed Methods 
Research 1, no. 3 (2007): 214, https://doi.org/10.1177/1558689807302811 . 




wellness. 11 One significant contribution of this study is the inclusion of the voices and 
opinions of the people for whom the curriculum was developed. In addition, while there 
is extensive research on adolescent and youth development, this knowledge is not always 
broadly shared within the research, clinical, and policymaking sectors. Further, this 
knowledge is often not transmitted to those working directly with youth in the 
educational and clinical spaces in a timely manner. 12 This study explicitly includes the 
voices and wisdom of the research participant community. In addition to the inclusion of 
the study participants, an ongoing dialogue with the participants’ main teacher and the 
field research site school administration and community at large can contribute to 
bridging this gap and can be applied to future programmatic models. 

Research Approach 

This study seeks to identify and demonstrate the positive role compassion-based 
and embodied contemplative practices can play in the adaptive and healthy development 
of those who identify as girls and young women, to test and identify best practices, and 
finally, to incorporate these findings into a curriculum. After weighing a number of 
research approaches, I chose the transformative paradigm mixed method approach, 
primarily because of the approach’s assumptions of social justice, considerations of 
power dynamics and structures, the importance of the research community’s participation 
and transformation, addressing and serving the needs of underserved and 


11 Geisz and Nakashian, Adolescent Wellness, 6. 

12 Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, Inspiring and Powering the Future: A New View of 
Adolescence - Issue Brief (Princeton, NJ: Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, 2018), 2, accessed 
October 19, 2019, https://www.rwif.org/en/library/research/2018/06/inspiring-and-powering-the- 
future—a-new-view-of-adolescence.html. 
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underrepresented populations, as well as my intention of contributing to scholarship on 
the use of compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices with young people. 

The field research for the study piloted a program and curriculum with a group of 
thirty-one 6 th grade students at an independent all-girls’ school in Southern California. I 
have been a member of this school community for the past eight years. As the parent of 
an 11 th grade student at the school, I have an existing relationship with the school 
community, the administration, and the 6 th grade teacher. This particular teacher, 
Christine Kiphart, a dedicated contemplative practitioner, and I have been imagining and 
envisioning this program together for over five years. The transfonnative paradigm 
allows for such pre-existing relationships. Indeed, according to Mertens, “we have found 
that the ‘outsider’ role severely limits the ability of evaluators to identify and understand 
the more invisible structures, spoken, unspoken, and fonnal and informal rules that 
govern complex community initiatives.” 13 As a researcher, I bring my knowledge of the 
school’s mission and a sense of how that mission is lived out; the community; the general 
concerns of the school administration, teachers, students and parent body; and—through 
my ongoing conversations with Christine—the specific concerns of the research group. 

This embedded approach afforded me the opportunity to craft and adjust the 
curriculum to the localized needs—one of the study’s recommendations for future 
programs. Much of the surrounding background information regarding the use of 
contemplative or “mindful” (in the research community parlance) practices, is covered in 
a neuroscience unit in biology class which most of the students first encounter in 5 th 


13 Donna M. Mertens, Transfonnative Research and Evaluation (New York: Guilford 
Press, 2009), 248. 
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grade, and many of the social-emotional aspects are covered in the school’s existing 
human development curriculum. Additionally, it was my great fortune that Christine was, 
in essence, my thought and practice partner: liaising with the school administration, 
distributing the data collection instrument consent and assent fonns and an informational 
letter to participants and their parents, administering the pre and post survey, and most 
importantly, preparing the group for the field research with discussions of the program 
elements and screening of the film. Inside Out, as an illustration of the richness of our 
internal landscapes. This study would have been fundamentally different without 
Christine’s participation, and for that I am deeply grateful. 

I am deeply invested in the practical aspects of this study and in the lived 
experience of the program participants. In part because of this commitment to the lived 
experience, and my fundamental orientation to the relational, rather than the rational, I 
was apprehensive and reticent about the quantitative aspects of transformative paradigm. 

I overcame these obstacles, however, when considering the promise of the contributions 
of a program that includes the participants as co-creators, has the potential to assess and 
evaluate a curriculum that can contribute to the well-being of its participants, and will 
potentially bring lasting change to the community it serves. By including quantitative 
data collection instruments such as the Perceived Stress Scale and other measurements in 
the pre and post surveys, analysis of this data contributes to the final curriculum design 
and best practices. From a qualitative standpoint, including participants’ ongoing 
dialogue and input throughout the field research pilot conducted for this study, rather than 
seeking to gain generalizable data drawn from broad inferences, offers personal 
reflections on their lived experience, within their own specific location/s. In order to 
create a space conducive to authentic participation, radical hospitality was an integral 
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element of the research approach—this will be discussed in more detail in Chapter Four. 
This research approach was employed to surface and more deeply understand the 
concerns of the study participants from their own perspectives in order to contribute a 
curriculum to support their well-being and flourishing. 

The data collected in the field research were then analyzed through a mosaic lens 
consisting of Feminist-systems Theory in conversation with Intuitive Inquiry and the 
reflection, action, reflection cycle of practical theology, and the movements of the 
Compassion Practice itself. Beginning the exploration of the data through Feminist- 
systems Theory 14 principles of consideration of gender, privileging voices from the 
margins, the inclusion of context and environment in the research itself, selection of 
appropriate methodologies and approaches, and engaging in research that seeks to be 
inclusive and culturally competent in pursuit of social justice and change in conjunction 
with applying the self-reflective movements of the Compassion Practice provided the 
terra firma I required in order to engage in analytical inquiry. 

Scope, Limitations, and Assumptions 

This study is limited by several factors: 1) the scope of the study is devoted to the 
concerns of those who identify as girls and young women specifically, and youth, more 
broadly. This results in a constrained focus; 2) the authors of the literature and sources I 
have included in my research are in alignment with my overall research goals. I have not 
sought negative sources that do not support the use of compassion-based contemplative, 
embodied and relational practices; 3) my own bias is toward an assumption that those that 


14 Anne Stephens et al., “Describing a Feminist-systems Theory,” Systems Research and 
Behavioral Science 27 (2010): 554, http://doi.org/10.1002/sres.106. 
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identify as girls and young women want the same goals I describe imagining for them—a 
right and desire for support; life-giving, life-generating, and flourishing growth; positive 
sense of self; authenticity; hope; agency; and empowerment. This assumption was tested 
in the study to gain the perspectives of the participants themselves ; 4) in alignment with 
my research questions and my interest in the development of those who identify as girls 
and young women, most, but not all, of the literature and sources engaged with and 
referenced in the study are dedicated solely to this demographic; and 5) my principal 
focus is on those who identify as girls and young women, and as such, does not focus on 
the concerns of those who identify as boys and young men. My rationale for choosing the 
literature and sources was based on my assessment of each work’s relevance to my 
research topic, and whether those who identify as girls and young women are the primary 
focus of the work. Further, my discussion of practical theology is limited to a 
conversation regarding the contextualization of this dissertation project—which is 
situated in the public, non-religious, sphere—to provide a rationale and argument for why 
and how this dissertation serves as a practical theological pursuit. 

Because the nature of transformative research and evaluation methodologies— 
which will constitute the theoretical framework for the dissertation—is to privilege social 
justice, challenge oppressive structures, build trust with and extend mutuality to 
participants, and communicate findings in a manner that contributes to the research 
participants (Mertens, 2009), this framework, by design, requires a fluidity, reflexiveness, 
and flexibility that more traditional studies may not include. 

Additionally, it is important to note that while the study’s research site is an 
independent, primarily affluent all-girls’ school, this should not discount the perceived 
stress and other detrimental factors to well-being reported by the study participants. 
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Students in high-achieving schools (HAS) are now considered at-risk. The National 

Academy of Sciences’ Vibrant and Healthy Kids: Aligning Science, Practice, and Policy 

to Advance Health Equity Consensus Study Report, which is “focused on family-based 

prevention for children known to be at risk given life adversities” notes the need for 

further study and inclusion of this population in prevention programs stating, 

with regard to the existing evidence on children of well-educated, 
relatively affluent parents, studies using varied samples and 
methods have converged in indicating relatively high levels of 
adjustment problems, likely linked with long-standing, ubiquitous 
pressures to excel at academics and extracurricular activities. 

Studies of students attending high-achieving schools (HASs) 

(public and independent; day and boarding; in different parts of the 
country) have consistently determined that they show rates of 
clinically significant problems, notably depression, anxiety, rule¬ 
breaking, and substance use, at rates that are (a) much higher than 
national norms and (b) sometimes higher than those in urban 
poverty (the latter is particularly true for substance misuse; see 
Luthar and Kumar, 2018; Luthar et ah, 2013). 15 

Further, the authors cite “in a recent longitudinal study spanning 50 years, Gollner et al. 
(2018) showed that students at high-achieving schools (HAS) had poorer outcomes 
decades later than their counterparts at middle-achievement schools. The authors said that 
constant social comparisons among a population of largely talented students were likely 
implicated in this result, which led to lower educational expectations of the self.” 16 The 
topic of the pressure to achieve came up consistently as a theme in the data collected and 
analyzed for this study, which will be addressed in the Findings chapter. Compassion- 
based and embodied contemplative practices can be one intervention and protective- 


15 National Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine, Vibrant and Healthy 
Kids: Aligning Science, Practice, and Policy to Advance Health Equity (Washington, DC: The 
National Academies Press, 2019), 4-24, https://doi.org/10.17226/25466 . 

16 National Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine, Vibrant and Healthy 
Kids, 4-25. 
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factor building asset students, parents, and educators can add to their wellness and human 
development programs. For example, Peace in Schools, a Portland-based educational 
non-profit organization that runs for-credit mindfulness education programs for educators 
and youth in Portland-area schools, has shown positive outcomes from their programs, 
such as: 

The average high school student in our Mindful Studies class reports an 
average of 13 specific social and emotional benefits from the skills they 
learn. Here’s more data on how our class is impacting students across our 
schools: 

• 97% of our students report positive changes in their emotional and 
mental state after participating in our full-credit Mindful Studies course. 

• 99% of students report multiple physical benefits such as increased 
flexibility and balance. 

• 92% of students report less stress, tension and anxiety. 

• 94% of our students use the mindfulness tools they learned in class 
outside of school. 

• 98% would recommend our courses to their school peers and friends. 17 
Additionally, Peace in Schools cites “in 2014, the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services in conjunction with Johns Hopkins published a meta-analysis study of the value 
of meditation and mindfulness programs. After reviewing over 17,000 citations, the study 
concluded, ‘Mindfulness meditation programs improved multiple dimensions of negative 
affect, including anxiety, depression, and perceived stress/general distress... comparable 


17 “Mindfulness Research,” Peace in Schools - Transformative Mindfulness Education, 
accessed October 19, 2019, https://www.peaceinschools.org. 
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with what would be expected from the use of an antidepressant in a primary care 
population.” 18 

Role of the Researcher 

The impetus for this study stems from my personal experience, from my many 
locations and identities: white; cisgendered; heterosexual; from a Northern Irish-Catholic, 
working class background—with all that identity’s resultant intergenerational trauma; 
memories of my own experiences as a young person; my experiences as a single teen 
mother and then as an older, partnered, mother; feminist; member of the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers); practical theologian; contemplative practitioner; and 
someone who cares deeply for young people. My decision to enter graduate school in the 
seminary setting, at the age of forty-seven, initiated from my deepfelt sense that in that 
environment I would gain the pedagogical and practical knowledge and training 
necessary to develop a set of tools—a curriculum—to offer as a means of mentoring and 
guidance to those who identify as girls and young women, not only because I felt bereft 
of those roadmaps as a young person, but also because I saw so many of my female loved 
ones and peers who had “done everything right” struggle with the realities of their life 
path and choices. It seems ironic to me that, having personally “done everything wrong,” 

I was happy. The one thing I had done, somehow—and circuitously, and at times 
perilously—was to follow my own path. There must be a way, I mused, that we can 
provide the conditions for those who identify as girls and young women to access their 
authentic inner wisdom and have the tools to gain and regain a grounded connection to 
that authentic inner wisdom. As a member of the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), 

18 Peace in Schools, “Mindfulness Research.” 
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my personal theology, that which is God (with God individually defined) is within 
everyone, inspires and compels me to foster the conditions for each individual to know 
and express their fullest humanity. 

It is from these numerous locations and assumptions, that I discovered 
compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices and my conviction in their 
potential to support life-flourishing and well-being. My role as a researcher, then, 
encompasses all of these locations, and I am a member of the community in which my 
research was conducted. 

The transformative research and evaluation paradigm allows for this co-mingling 
of roles and for the access this can afford the researcher. As a participating member of the 
research site school community for several years, my familiarity with the community 
serves as a way for me to have existing knowledge, gather information, and gain 
understanding of the specifics and generalities of the community. I note, too, my place of 
power and privilege as a parent and an adult member of the community, as well as the 
privileges that come with higher education. I did not always occupy this space of 
privilege: as a struggling single, teen parent with minimal formal education, I also know 
working-poverty and the marginalization that lower educational and economic status 
often confers on those in these circumstances. 

Understanding and continually reflecting on the intersections of my many co- 
locations, it was imperative throughout the research process to be aware of and wary of 
my role as a researcher—that while I am not impartial, it was crucial to practice self- 
awareness and introspection to minimize any risk to the study participants. For this 
purpose, and in order to remain as calm and present as possible, I engaged in 
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compassion-based contemplative and embodied practices throughout my research and 
writing process. 


Definition of Terms 

Throughout this research, I engage with tenninology from the disciplines of 
practical theology, spirituality and psycho-spirituality, interpersonal neurobiology, 
psychophysiology, the social sciences and psychology. To follow are definitions of some 
of the terms used throughout. 

Adolescence - The World Health Organization (WHO) defines adolescents “as those 
people between 10 and 19 years of age. The great majority of adolescents are, therefore, 
included in the age-based definition of ‘child’, adopted by the Convention on the Rights 
of the Child ,4 as a person under the age of 18 years. Other overlapping terms used... 
are youth (defined by the United Nations as 15-24 years) and young people (10-24 
years), a term used by WHO and others to combine adolescents and youth.” 19 Generally, 
this is the stage of life between the beginning of puberty and the assumption of full adult 
responsibilities; however, different sources and organizations use a number of definitions 
for adolescence. The Robert Wood Johnson report on Adolescent Wellness notes “this 
age range is, of course, quite wide, with the developmental status and experiences of 10 
and 11-year olds in late elementary and early middle school being vastly different from 
those of 18 and 19-year old young adults in college, the military, or the working world. 
Accordingly, adolescence can be roughly divided into three developmental stages: early 
(10 to 14), middle (15 to 17), and late (18 tol9). Some definitions extend late adolescence 


19 World Health Organization, Adolescence: A Period Needing Special Attention 
(Geneva, Switzerland: The World Health Organization, 2017), 1. 
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into the early, or even mid, twenties.” 20 The ages of the participants of this study 
represent the early stage. 

Agency - belief in one’s capacity to effect outcome. Jeanne Hoeft describes agency as “a 

capacity to act and have an effect” 21 and Boomkens et al. define agency thusly: 

There are different interpretations of agency. Agency can be 
defined as the ability of humans to act (Charrad, 2010). Others 
describe agency as the ability to make purposeful choices 
(Samman & Santos, 2009). McMunn, Bartley, and Kuh (2006) 
refer to agency as both having intentions to do something and 
acting upon these intentions. Most studies about agency agree that 
it pertains to making choices regarding one’s own life and trying to 
act upon these choices (Bandura, 2006; Boomkens & Metz, 2015). 

Also, most researchers emphasize the role of people’s social 
environment in the choices they make (Bandura, 2006; Charrad, 

2010), and how girls cope with the limitations that social structures 
may place on them (Krumer-Nevo, Berkovitz-Romano, & Komem, 

2015). Therefore, we understand agency in this study as the ability 
of individuals to shape their own life, in relation to their own 
values and in alignment with their own social context (see also 
Boomkens & Metz, 2015). 22 


Compassion - In Practicing Compassion, Frank Rogers, Jr. explains “compassion is 
simply ‘being moved in one’s depths by another’s experience,’ and responding in a way 
that intends either to ease their suffering or promote their flourishing.” 23 Goetz, Keltner 
and Simon-Thomas define compassion as “the feeling that arises in witnessing another’s 
suffering and that motivates a subsequent desire to help.” 24 In the Buddhist tradition, 


20 Geisz and Nakashian, Adolescent Wellness, 2. 

21 Jeanne M. Hoeft, Agency, Culture, and Human Personhood (Eugene, OR: Princeton 
Theological Monograph Series - Pickwick Publications, 2009), 166. 

22 Cynthia Boomkens et al., “The Development of Agency in Professional Youth Work 
with Girls and Y oung Women in the Netherlands,” Journal of Social Work (2018): 4, 
doi:10.1177/1468017318784079. 

23 Frank Rogers, Jr., Practicing Compassion (Nashville: Upper Room, 2015), 23. 

24 Jennifer Goetz et al., “Compassion: An Evolutionary Analysis and Empirical 
Review Psychological Bulletin 136, no. 3 (May 2010): 351. 
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compassion is defined as “a sensitivity to the suffering of self and others, with a deep 
commitment to trying to relieve it (Dalai Lama, 1995), and is also characterized as a 
mental capacity that empowers all positive states of mind as we awaken to our fullest 
potential (Maransky, 2012).” 25 

Embodied - Schmalzl, Crane-Godreau, and Payne characterize the tenn embodied as “the 
processes of becoming reflectively attentive to bodily sensations and sensory 
experiences, and ‘being in one’s body’ in order to assist practitioners to identify and 
engage with an embodied experience of the self.” 26 Alane K. Daugherty further explains 
the tenn embodied : 

We are using the term “body” as an all-inclusive container housing 
all of what “we” are and what defines us as being human. Using 
this broad definition of body, we can see how we are programmed 
by past experience, perceptions, thoughts, behaviors, response 
patterns, and continuing experience, and all these begin to mold 
who we are becoming, and how we “are” in the world. We can also 
see that our bodies are systems of adaptation and are being 
continually molded, and subsequently changed, by inner 
experience. Too, we can see how intentionally cultivating practices 
of inner experience can profoundly change us. 27 

This study argues for the importance of embodied practices, particularly for those who 

identify as girls and young women. 

Emerging Adulthood - Jeffrey Jensen Arnett refers to the phenomenon in twenty-first 
century American culture that many youth experience a prolonged process of becoming 


25 Kohki Arimitsu and Stefan G. Hofmann, “Effects of Compassionate Thinking on 
Negative Emotions,” Cognition and Emotion 31, no. 1 (January 2017): 160, 
http://www.tandfonline.com/doi/abs/10.1080/02699931.2015.1078292. 

26 Laura Schmalzl et al., “Movement-Based Embodied Contemplative Practices: 
Definitions and Paradigms,” Frontiers in Human Neuroscience 8, no. 205 (April 2014): 205-208 
http://search.proquest.com/docview/1520353023/. 

27 Alane K. Daugherty “Embodied Spirituality—Where We Are and Where We're 
Going” (Class lecture handout, Claremont School of Theology/Claremont Lincoln University, 
Claremont, CA, November 10, 2013). 
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adult, using the tenn emerging adulthood, as more appropriate than the terms prolonged 
adolescence and young adulthood. Factors such as delayed marriage and parenthood, 
extended education, and job uncertainty, as well as freedom to choose a variety of life 
choice options, contribute to this process. 28 

Felt Sense - Felt Sense is an awareness or sense of the “source” of emotions, sensations, 
images, and physical feelings. Gendlin referred to felt sense as a ‘“border zone’ between 
the conscious and the unconscious.” 29 

Identity development - “the process through which individuals achieve a sense of who 
they are and of their moral and political beliefs, their career preferences, and their 
relationship to their culture and community.” 30 In other words, it is the construction of a 
coherent sense of self. According to many developmental psychologists, identity 
development is one of the primary developmental tasks for young people. 

Mindfulness - is defined as paying attention in the moment in an intentional and 
purposeful way. 31 This term is widely used in association with a vast number of meanings 
including contemplative practices and those activities related to social-emotional growth 
and other capacities for self-awareness. 


28 Jeffrey Jensen Amett, Emerging Adulthood: The Winding Road from the Late Teens 
through the Twenties, 2nd ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016), 2. 

29 Eugene T. Gendlin, Focusing (New York: Bantam Dell, 2007; Everest House, 1978), 

16. 

30 Cynthia Lightfoot, Michael Cole, and Sheila R. Cole, The Development of Children 
(New York: Worth Publishers, 2013), G-5. 

31 Karen Bluth and Priscilla Blanton, “Mindfulness and Self-Compassion: Exploring 
Pathways to Adolescent Emotional Well-Being,” Journal of Child and Family Studies 23, no. 7 
(October 2014): 1298-1309. 
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Mirror Neurons - neurons that “fire together, wire together”—this refers to “specialized 
brain cells that fire when an individual sees or hears another perform an action, just as 
they would fire if the observing individual were perfonning the same action.” 32 
Movement-based Contemplative Practices (MBCPs) - “MBCPs are embodied and 
attentive to kinesthetic and proprioceptive sensations; are structured by intentional 
movement; and are contemplative, that is, characterized by deliberate observation and 
non-judgmental awareness.” 33 

Psychophysiology - the study of the connection of “how your emotional and 
psychological lives play out in the interconnected system of your mind and body or mind- 
body complex ,” 34 according to Daugherty. 

Purpose - the “setting of aims and objectives that define what one strives toward in life, 
a foundation that in turn serves to organize daily, weekly and long-term goals and 
behavior (e.g., Damon, Menon, & Bronk, 2003; McKnight & Kashdan, 2009.)” 35 
Resilience - Developmental psychologist Gordon Neufeld defines resilience as the 
“capacity to return to optimal functioning after stress or to thrive under duress.” 36 While 
we cannot avoid encountering stress in our lives, we can engage in practices to minimize 
and manage stress. 


32 Lightfoot, Cole, and Cole, The Development of Children, G-6. 

33 Schmalzl et al., “Movement-Based Embodied Contemplative Practices,” 205. 

34 Alane K. Daugherty, Unstressed: How Somatic Awareness Can Transform Your Body's 
Stress Response and Build Emotional Resilience (Oakland: New Harbinger Publications, Inc., 
2019), 2. 

35 Patrick L. Hill, Anthony L. Burrow, and Rachel Sumner, “Addressing Important 
Questions in the Field of Adolescent Purpose,” Child Development Perspectives 7, no. 4 (2013): 
232. 

36 Gordon Neufeld, “Making Sense of Kids, Developmental Science in Practice,” 

(keynote address at the 9th annual Neufeld Institute Conference, Richmond, BC, April 28, 2017), 
https://neufeldinstitute.org/resilience-embracing-the-emotional-ioumev/ . 



Restorative practices - A positive alternative to standard punitive discipline, restorative 
practices are those conflict resolution and community building measures that seek 
transformation and restoration of relationships and communities. These practices include 
authentic accountability for wrongdoing and efforts to heal relationships that have been 
harmed in the conflict. Restorative practices and restorative justice have been applied to 
the educational setting resulting in lower punishment rates, increased community 
connections, and improved relationships. 37 

Restorative Justice - is a values-based justice model that considers wrongdoing and harm 
as the “fracturing of relationships, rather than something that demands 
punishment... Restorative justice originates from an indigenous paradigm—it is 
community based, relational, and inclusive. The process creates equity by giving 
everyone a space to talk and be heard and by addressing the root cause of harm. We often 
say harmed people hann people, so it is important to uncover and address the original 
harm too.” 38 

Self-Compassion - Kristin Neff has defined self-compassion as having three main 
components: (a) self-kindness versus self-judgment, (b) a sense of common humanity 
versus isolation, and (c) mindfulness versus overidentification. 39 These components 


37 Nancy Riestenberg, “Children will Speak When They Feel Safe,” Mindful Schools, 
accessed October 22, 2019, https://www.mindfulschools.org/implementation-stories/children- 
will-speak-when-they-feel- 

safe/?utm source=Mindful+Schools+Newsletter&utm campaign=268d599401 - 

EMAIL NEWSLETTER 2019 10 27 Circles AllOther&utm medium=email&utm term=0 02 

4a46d2al-268d599401-2129643 . 

38 Riestenberg, “Children will Speak When They Feel Safe,” Mindful Schools. 

39 Kristin Neff and Oliver Davidson, “Self-Compassion: Embracing Suffering with 
Kindness,” in Mindfulness in Positive Psychology>: The Science of Meditation and Wellbeing , ed. 
Itai Ivtzan and Tim Lomas (London: Routledge, Taylor & Francis Group, 2016), 40-41. 
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combine and mutually interact to create a self-compassionate frame of mind. Neffs 
definition of self-compassion is chiefly employed by the authors included in this study. 
Spirituality -The definition I use for spirituality in this study is that of Lisa Miller’s 
framing, “a sense of a close personal relationship to God (or nature or the universe or 
whatever term each person used for higher power) and a vital source of daily guidance.” 40 
This definition aligns with that of my theology and my faith tradition as a member of the 
Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), and is distinct from an adherence to the customs 
and practices of a particular faith tradition. 

Stress - stress is a part of everyday life, how we manage and cope with stress depends 
upon available resources and our capacity and skills to access those resources. The 
Assessing Stress in Children and Youth: A Guide for Out-of-School Time Program 
Practitioners report describes stress as such: “stress results from the tension between an 
individual’s reaction to difficulties or challenges and her ability to handle and resolve the 
stressful situation.. .The tenn stressor relates to a challenging occurrence that may 
produce stress.” 41 


40 Lisa Miller, The Spiritual Child: The New Science on Parenting for Health and 
Lifelong Thriving (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 2016), 6. 

41 Mary Terzian, Kristin A. Moore, and Hoan N. Nguyen, “Assessing Stress in Children 
and Youth: A Guide for Out-of-School Time Program Practitioners,” Child Trends Research-to- 
Results Brief no. 2010-22 (2010), 1, https://doi.org/10.1037/e620552010-001. 
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Chapter Two: Literature Review 

This research study seeks to understand and investigate the use of compassion- 
based, embodied practices as a means to support agency and identity formation, and 
empower those who identify as girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit— 
through an integrated, holistic program combining the approaches of engaged 
compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, and interpersonal 
neurobiology. Three central research questions motivate this dissertation: What positive 
role can spiritual formation, compassion-based contemplative practices, practical and 
feminist theologies, and psycho-social and social science developmental best practices 
play in the spiritual/emotional/psycho-social development of those who identify as girls 
and young women—particularly with respect to sense of self, voice, agency, resilience, 
authenticity, relationality, sense of community, and reduction/prevention of “risky” 
behaviors? Which compassion-based contemplative and embodied practices prove most 
beneficial for this population? How might a program be designed to promote wellness 
and wholeness, identity and agency development, positive sense of self and authenticity, 
and decrease perceived and actual stress and anxiety? 

This chapter provides the context and rationale for the use of compassion-based 
and embodied contemplative practices in a curriculum designed for those who identify as 
girls and young women. Through this work, I seek to achieve a deep comprehension of 
the challenges faced by contemporary youth—particularly those who identify as girls and 
young women—and an understanding of the proposals from the disciplines of practical 
theology, mental health, and human development scholars and experts dedicated to 
addressing those concerns. 
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The literature reviewed herein offers expertise in the spiritual formation and 
development of youth more broadly, and those who identify as girls and young women 
more specifically. The purpose of this literature review is to advance my understanding of 
the current scholarship addressing the spiritual and developmental needs of contemporary 
youth, provide a thematic overview and analysis of the literature to develop and deepen 
my research and vocational interests, and gain an understanding of the issues facing the 
persons who are the focus of this research study—those who identify as girls and young 
women—as well as proposals for addressing those issues. In consideration of these goals, 
the literature reviewed for this study draw from interrelated disciplines and sources. 

Rationale for Literature Chosen/Criteria for Inclusion 

In this chapter I will review the relevant literature in the fields of child 

development and spiritual fonnation, and the intersection of how these disciplines work 
in concert to support the healthy development of those who identify as girls and young 
women. Of the immense material available on child development, youth spiritual 
fonnation, and the spiritual fonnation of girls and women, my rationale and criteria for 
choosing and assessing the appropriateness of the literature included, principally, that the 
material addresses the main themes of this study and that the contributors take a 
constructive youth-centered and youth-positive stance. I privileged the inclusion of 
literature focused on girls and young women. Additionally, while the authors are highly 
respected scholars in their respective fields, their work is not solely theoretical—it is 
praxis-based as well. The authors’ credentials, too, established a high level of assurance 
of the credibility and quality of the work. Perhaps the most significant factor in selection, 
however, is the hopeful, yet practical, tone of the authors included in this review. Much 
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of the outstanding literature assessed, but ultimately not chosen for this review, was not 
included due to the limitations of this examination. 

Importance of the Topic and Significance of the Literature for Practice and Praxis 

This topic is important to me, in part, because of my personal experience as a 

young person, along with my leading to work with girls and young women to help 
alleviate or avoid similar difficulties. It is a well-established fact that the needs of all 
youth include to feel safe (enough), and to have adequate food, shelter, and healthcare. 42 
Additionally, young people—those who identify as girls and young women, in 
particular—need a sense of voice, agency, power, self, and authenticity. According to the 
2019 report of the Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, some 
indicators of youth well-being have improved, such as an increase in access to preschool, 
a slight increase in high school completion, and decreases in both youth victims of 
serious violent crime, and adolescent birth to mothers aged fifteen to seventeen. 43 That 
said, the report includes many disheartening statistics for children ages 0-17: 17.5% live 
in poverty, 22% without “secure parental employment,” 17% with food insecurity, 39% 
with housing problems, 20% are considered obese, and “among high school students who 
dated, 21% of females and 10% of males experienced physical and/or sexual dating 
violence.” 44 Additionally, statistically significant increases from the previous edition of 
this report have not shown improvement in “no usual source of health care,” “child 
maltreatment,” “injury deaths of adolescents age 15-19,” and “youth ages 12-17 with 


42 See for example, “Positive Youth Development.” https://youth.gov/youth- 
topics/positive-youth-development, accessed October 17, 2019. 

43 Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, America’s Children: Key 
National Indicators of Well-Being, 2019. 

44 Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, America’s Children, 2019. 
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past-year Major Depressive Episode,” and decreases in math and reading achievement are 
reported. 45 The additional stressors on youth on the margins—those experiencing 
separation from family members or displacement because of immigration status, housing 
insecurity, homelessness, and/or harassment or violence because of race, religion, gender 
and sexual identity—thereby increases their vulnerability. My practical theological 
commitment to honoring that of God in everyone cannot abide with 22.4% of our 
country’s population, surely almost all of whom have little to no power over their 
situations, living in these conditions without intercession and support. 46 

The volumes reviewed utilize qualitative, quantitative, or mixed methods with 
authors employing narrative analysis, theological reflection and analysis—from practical, 
feminist, womanist, mujerista, and liberative frameworks, clinical psychotherapeutic 
studies, cultural analysis, literature review, literary criticism, personal experience as case 
study, ethnography/autoethnography, field observations and interviews, longitudinal 
studies, and action research. Additionally, the authors draw on hermeneutical, empirical, 
and interdisciplinary methods in their work in the volumes. On the whole, the authors 
included chose methods that would be accessible to the diverse communities they engage 
with, and that are aligned with the authors’ aims to address the forces and structures that 
promote an “ethic of care” 47 and the “love of life” 48 in a manner that orients youth toward 
love and life. 


45 Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, America’s Children, 2019. 

46 Federal Interagency Forum on Child and Family Statistics, America’s Children: Key 
National Indicators of Well-Being, 2019. 

47 Carol Gilligan, In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women’s Development 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1982), 22. 

48 Moore, Children, Youth and Spirituality, 5. 
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As described in the introduction, as a Friend, a primary lens through which I 
engage with the literature is one of the lived experience of the D/divine and is praxis- 
based. In addition to personal practical theological reflection, the inclusion of thematic 
and dialogic methods are employed in my analysis and discussion of the literature. Many 
of the authors articulate the themes they address, providing a logical starting point. This 
study brings separate authors’ works into conversation and thematically follows Osmer’s 
tasks of practical theology 49 as a guiding framework. While not explicitly stated, several 
of the authors’ approaches align easily with Osmer’s: the issues the authors confront in 
the reviewed volumes are global concerns which we can examine on domestic, local, and 
personal levels as well. The authors write in a dialogical and constructive manner— 
although with a critical lens—as they seek to understand and improve the world youth 
inhabit. Thus, they embody the Practical Theological tasks of the Descriptive/Empirical, 
Interpretive, Normative, and propose practices that support and bolster youths’ current 
circumstances and future prospects lending Pragmatic approaches to their proposals. The 
overall methodologies of the practical theology sources are theological and interpretive, 
while the social science and child development literature adhere to social science 
methodologies. The practical theologians primarily start from a place of acknowledging 
and seeing the D/divine in youth and young women—and in proposing practices to foster 
youth to be in relation with the D/divine. The authors employ their various methods in a 
critical, but hopeful, practical theological interdisciplinary examination of and 
engagement with the current state of the well-being and spirituality of contemporary 
youth in the United States, offering proposals for an increase of that well-being, spiritual 
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health, and vitality—or, as Friedrich Schweitzer refers to it, practical theology’s 
“threefold methodology of hermeneutics, critique of ideology, and empirical research.” 50 
Perhaps the simplest and most apt description of my engagement with the literature is that 
of a methodology of praxis. One benefit of the application of this methodological 
framework to my inquiry is the ability to engage in the practical theological 
hermeneutical cycle—weaving together and pulling apart—of the “description,” 
“interpretation,” “norming,” and “praxis,” as best fits the situations in which 1 plan to 
ground my work based on the findings of my research study. 51 

My summary of the authors’ main points lines up with Osmer’s tasks thusly: 
Descriptive-Empirical: What is Going On? Those who identify as girls and young 
women are under tremendous pressure relationally, socially, culturally, emotionally, and 
physically to conform to oppressive, objectifying, and diminishing systems, structures, 
standards, and expectations. These conditions put many those who identify as girls and 
young women at considerable risk. Interpretive: Why is this going on? While there are 
many factors detracting from the flourishing and well-being of those who identify as girls 
and young women, some of the most oppressive are poverty and socio-economic 
hardship; patriarchal, sexist, and misogynistic systems and structures; racism; the 
breakdown, instability, and vulnerability of families; gun violence; domestic violence; 
sexual abuse; intimate partner/dating violence; the vulnerability of LGBTQ+ youth; lack 
of quality education and healthcare; housing insecurity; immigration concerns; media and 

50 Friedrich Schweitzer, “Continental Europe,” in The Wiley Blackwell Companion to 
Practical Theolog\>, ed. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore (West Sussex: John Wiley & Sons, Ltd., 
2014), 473. 

51 Kathleen J. Greider, “Practical Theology as Method: A Common Pattern of Research 
and Analysis” (lecture, Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, February 10, 2016). 
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cultural pressure; commodification; fear; and lack of support for parent education 

regarding positive youth development. The Normative Task: What Ought to Be Going 

On? Those who identify as girls and young women deserve—and the authors and I argue, 

have the right —to be in safe (enough), loving, healthy, empowering, and life-flourishing 

environments. Finally, I turn to my practical theological commitments and the authors’ 

proposals to address the fourth task, The Pragmatic Task: How Might We Respond? My 

belief in “that of God within everyone,” compels and inspires me to create programs of 

empowerment, create safe (enough) space, and promote risk reduction, human 

development, self-care, and self-respect for those who identify as girls and young 

women. Practical theological reflection was key to empowering my arrival at a space to 

state my pragmatic yearnings in a confident and humble manner. I found validation of my 

commitments through self-reflexivity and theological reflection. Practical theological 

reflection, at its core, according to Graham, Walton, and Ward, 

is an activity that enables people of faith to give an account of the 
values and traditions that underpin their choices and convictions 
and deepens their understanding. Theological reflection enables the 
connections between human dilemmas and divine horizons to be 
explored, drawing on a wide range of academic disciplines 
including social services, psychotherapeutic and medical 
disciplines and the arts. 52 

Engaging the literature from an open, yet discerning, position enabled me to learn from 
the authors’ vast experience and scholarship in liberative and liberating practices and 
positive psychosocial development for youth. 

For the purpose of this study, I understand practical theology as Bonnie Miller- 
McLemore defines it: “practical theology is a tenn commonly used in Christian theology 


'' 2 Elaine Graham, Fleather Walton, and Frances Ward, Theological Reflection: Methods 
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for a general way of doing theology concerned with the embodiment of religious belief in 
the day-to-day lives of individuals and communities.” 53 This experiential, praxis-based, 
empirical framing of practical theology aligns with my theological commitments and 
foundational Friends’ belief of a D/divine Light that is accessible to all persons, and that 
there is that of God in everyone. Rather than viewing my personal, contextual vantage 
point as a deterrent to my scholarship, I am encouraged by Graham, Walton, and Ward’s 
assertion that, “theological understanding is neither neutral nor universal in origin, but 
emerging from and reflecting its interests and authors,” and that “authentic theology” 
develops from “authentic knowledge”—both of which are “equated with that which 
furthers the purposes of divine deliverance from oppression.” 54 Therefore, my motivation 
to understand, design, and teach empowering and liberating practices for girls and young 
women, though originating from my personal experience and influenced in large part by 
traumatic experiences, need not be seen as a hindrance. 

Description of Terminology 

Following is a brief description of terminology not included in the previous 
chapter’s terminology section: ethic of care, patriarchy, life-giving, life-promoting, hope, 
agency, children, youth, young people, and public square. 

Carol Gilligan frames patriarchy as such: “in a patriarchal family or religion or 
culture, power and authority descend from a father or fathers, and human qualities 
designated masculine are privileged over those gendered feminine.” 55 Further, Gilligan 


53 Bonnie Miller McLemore, “Practical Theology,” in Encyclopedia of Religion in 
America, eds. Charles H. Lippy and Peter W. Williams (Washington, D.C.: CQ Press, 2010), 
1739. 

54 Graham, Walton, and Ward, Theological Reflection, 197. 

55 Carol Gilligan, Joining the Resistance (Cambridge: Polity Press, 2011), 19. 
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argues that in a patriarchal system, care is regarded as something women do—a 
1 feminine ethic ”—and not to be valued in the same way as that of an ethic of justice, 
aligned with “reason, mind, and self.” She maintains, “within a patriarchal framework, 
care is a feminine ethic. Within a democratic framework, it is a human ethic. A feminist 
ethic of care is a different voice within a patriarchal culture because it joins reason with 
emotion, mind with body, self with relationships, men with women, resisting the 
divisions that maintain a patriarchal order.” 56 An ethic of care, based on “caring with 
emotion, body, and relationships” is Gilligan’s ethical theory and moral system which 
privileges relationality and care. 

The use of the terms life-giving, life-promoting, and hope signify positive 
practices and activities that promote growth, spiritual health, and well-being. In addition 
to its previous description, from a practical theological standpoint, agency is the capacity, 
state, and condition to exert power over one’s self, aspirations, and activities. Bessel van 
der Kolk defines agency as “the technical tenn for the feeling of being in charge of your 
life: knowing where you stand, knowing that you have a say in what happens to you, 
knowing that you have some ability to shape your circumstances.” 57 The terms children, 
youth, girls, young women, and young people are used interchangeably, although I tend to 
use the term those who identify as girls and young women in my effort to be inclusive. 

My understanding of Miller-McLemore’s use of the term public square is that it is the 
public forum and meant to refer to and reground us to a time when communities would 
traditionally come together to share ideas and solve problems. 


56 Gilligan, Joining the Resistance, 22-23. 
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Youth Development and Spiritual Formation 


In response to the often-devastating challenges described above, the editors and 
contributors of Children, Youth, and Spirituality in a Troubling World ask, “How do we 
encourage children to choose life in such situations? How do we create conditions in 
which they can flourish and build their lives for lifelong flourishing?” 58 Indeed, because 
they are so dependent on adults, youth need caring support from adults in order to fulfill 
their growth potential. Facing the tasks of growing up is hard in even the most ideal 
situations, as Laura Humphey states: 

the developmental agenda for all emerging adults is to define 
themselves, and their life’s greater purpose, in relation to the larger 
community and world. They must do this as they redefine 
themselves within their family as increasingly independent while 
still emotionally connected. There is no greater challenge in all of 
adult life. 59 

As youth encounter these challenges, the authors contend that adults can and must play a 
positive role. The significance of the literature included in this literature review for 
practical theological and social science practice and praxis is that the authors included 
bring the full strength of their experience as practitioner-scholars, and their commitment 
to youth to their work in the manner in which they not only critique structures and 
conditions that are detrimental to youth, but they offer practical and positive alternatives. 
For example, Carol Gilligan, Lyn Mikel Brown, Evelyn L. Parker, Dori Grinenko Baker, 
Patricia Davis and others argue that in order for those who identify as girls and young 


58 Mary Elizabeth Moore and Almeda M. Wright, introduction to Children, Youth, and 
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women to develop and hold onto their authentic voice, adults need to listen and hear what 
they are actually saying, even if it is not what the adults want to hear. Adults can play an 
active role in fostering a healthy resistance to oppressive systematic and structural forces. 
Additionally, practical theological practices benefit from the lessons learned in 
conversation with the interdisciplinary methods, such as those in the social sciences, 
examples of which have been evaluated for this literature review. 

In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women’s Development 

Carol Gilligan’s groundbreaking In a Different Voice: Psychological Theory and 

Women’s Development, written in 1982, contributed significantly to the fields of 
developmental psychology, moral development, and feminist theory. Gilligan argued 
that, up until that point, human development was evaluated based wholly upon 
traditionally male attributes such as independence and autonomy, whereas those traits 
traditionally ascribed to women, such as connection, care, and interrelatedness—and 
hence by definition, not contributing to development—deemed women deficient and 
unable to reach full development. Currently eighty-three years old and an NYU law 
professor, feminist, ethicist, and psychologist (and former Harvard University professor 
and founder the Harvard Project on Women’s Psychology and Girls' Development), 60 
Gilligan’s argument throughout In a Different Voice —that women’s voice and experience 
be included—called for a revolutionized framing of human and moral development. She 
critiques the normative, male-biased viewpoints and point of view of psychoanalysis and 
cognitive psychology, from Freud and Piaget to her fonner colleagues Erik Erikson and 
Lawrence Kohlberg. These theorists stated that development called for the move from 

60 “Carol Gilligan,” New York University, accessed January 11, 2020, 
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attachment to autonomy and individuation, rather than a continuum from dependence to 
interdependence, care, and connection. Significantly, current attachment science findings 
demonstrate that “children who form strong bonds—secure attachments—with their 
parents at a very young age lead much happier and more fulfilling lives .” 61 The hopeful 
news is that secure attachment can also result from caring and attentive caregivers other 
than parents, and that even insecure attachment can be transformed when one is able to 
fonn a coherent narrative of their attachment experiences. Engaged-compassion and 
embodied contemplative practices can help to provide the support for making sense and 
meaning of one’s attachment, internal landscape, and emotional life, as we shall discuss 
later in this study. 

In her studies with women considering an abortion, Gilligan noted that in making 

her decision, a woman focused less on logic and fairness, but rather on the care for 

herself and others with regard to the repercussions of her choice. Gilligan found that 

women often experienced difficulty in making hard decisions out of their concern that 

their choices would force them out of relationship. Gilligan observed that many women 

experience an internal voice that 

was interfering with their ability to speak. That internal or 
internalized voice told a woman that it would be “selfish” to bring 
her voice into relationships, that perhaps she did not know what 
she really wanted, or that her experience was not a reliable guide in 
thinking about what to do. Women often sensed that it was 
dangerous to say or even know what they wanted or thought— 
upsetting to others and therefore carrying with it the threat of 
abandonment or retaliation. In the relational context of my 
research, where conversations with women were protected by 
confidentiality agreements, and where the usual structure of 
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authority was reversed in that I had come to learn from them, many 
women in fact did know what they wanted to do and also what 
they thought would be the best thing to do in what often were 
painful and difficult situations. But many women feared that others 
would condemn them or hurt them if they spoke, that others would 
not listen or understand, that speaking would only lead to further 
confusion, that it would be better to appear “selfless,” to give up 
their voices and keep the peace. 62 

Gilligan’s pioneering work advanced the fields of developmental psychology, moral 
development, and feminist theory, and has contributed fundamental knowledge to apply 
to working with those who identify as girls and young women. 

Meeting at the Crossroads - The Landmark Book About the Turning Points in Girls ’ 
and Women ’s Lives 

Gilligan partnered with Lyn Mikel Brown in a five-year longitudinal study with 
one hundred girls, aged seven to eighteen, at The Laurel School, an independent all-girls’ 
school in Cleveland, Ohio. Currently a community activist and professor of Education at 
Colby College, Mikel Brown’s research focuses on “understanding the conditions that 
enable girls’ healthy resistance and dissent in the face of oppression.” 63 Gilligan and 
Mikel Brown were founding members of the Harvard Project on Women’s Psychology 
and Girls’ Development, of which the Laurel School study was part of their research 
series. Gilligan and Mikel Brown sought to discover the causes of girls’ loss of self¬ 
esteem and positive self-image as they move into adolescence. 64 Additionally, in their 
research into women’s psychological development, they found it important to trace back 
to the developmental periods before girls are socialized into the patriarchal system and 


62 Carol Gilligan, “Letter to Readers, 1993,” in In a Different Voice: Psychological 
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when girls begin to lose their voice. Gilligan’s earlier themes, such as loss of voice, self¬ 
censorship of voice to maintain relationship, and external pressures to conformity were 
present in their study participants. Indeed, the authors changed their research plan and 
protocols mid-research, as they realized that their interview protocol—and the 
researchers’ accompanying power dynamic with the participants—led to self-censorship 
as the participants’ responses began to adjust to what they thought the researchers wanted 
to hear. 

The team’s revised interview protocol was relational and “voice sensitive,” in 
which they listened to the voice quality, harmonics, and response components, several 
times noting, “...we ask not only who is speaking but who is listening, and this relational 
understanding of the research process shifts the nature of the psychological work from a 
profession of truth to a practice of relationship in which truths can emerge or become 
clear.” 65 Gilligan’s and Mikel Brown’s development of a “Listener’s Guide” provides an 
indispensable step-by-step framework for researchers planning to work with adolescent 
girls and young women. From their responsive and reflective interview protocol, Gilligan 
and Mikel Brown then focus on girls’ actions in “voicing resistance” when they are 
pulled between speaking their truth or silencing themselves in order to maintain 
relationships. The authors work toward the development of resistance to external forces, 
stating, “a relational psychology, infonned by literary theory, by the insights of feminist 
literary critics, and by clinical insights about psychodynamic processes—that is, a voiced, 
resonant, resistant psychology—offers an opening, a way of voicing the relational nature 
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of human life.” 66 This focus on validating and privileging voice in those who identify as 
girls and young women is foundational to the research design and to the curriculum, The 
Goddess Finishing School, resulting from this study. 

Among Mikel Brown’s and Gilligan’s many significant contributions to the field 
from this study is their realization of the role women in addition to mothers, particularly 
teachers, coaches, and mentors, play in girls’ development. This role, ironically, includes 
contributing to the girls’ loss of voice. The authors argue a disconnection between girls 
and women (and women to themselves) keeps them from full self-expression in 
relationships. Explicit attention to agency and voice-supporting methods and practices are 
incorporated into my research design and implementation plan. 

Between Voice and Silence: Women and Girls, Race and Relationship 

Along with Gilligan, the late Jill McLean Taylor, 67 who was a professor at 

Simmons College and an advocate for women’s rights and social justice, and Amy M. 
Sullivan, 68 Associate Director of Education Research at Harvard Medical School, 
authored this book. Seeking to gain insight into the lives, hopes, and dreams of working- 
class and poor girls, the authors conducted their three-year, longitudinal Understanding 
Adolescence Study with twenty-six at-risk girls attending Boston public schools and 
experiencing marginalized conditions. As with Gilligan’s previous work, the researchers 
track the girls’ move from relative confidence voicing their own opinions, and closeness 
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with their mothers and “othermothers,” 69 to learning to silence their voices. Indeed, a key 
finding of their study is the protective factor that healthy, nonjudgmental relationships 
with adult females, whether family members or not, can offer in fostering the girls’ 
development and flourishing. Also, as with Gilligan’s and Lyn Mikel Brown’s Meeting at 
the Crossroads, listening to the girls’ stories—and silences—is of paramount importance, 
and a Listening Guide is included in the volume. 

Counseling Adolescent Girls 

Patricia H. Davis’ Counseling Adolescent Girls fills a gap in the pastoral 
counseling literature, offering guidance to those in pastoral care and counseling roles on 
how to provide care to and support wholeness in adolescent girls. Additionally, Davis 
addresses difficult topics such as intimate partner and dating violence, sexual abuse, 
depression, and eating disorders. Davis’ volume starts by providing context of girls 
situated within home and school. Her approach draws from Erikson’s and Gilligan’s 
developmental theories. Davis’ contributions include insight on the development of and 
results from a spirituality questionnaire for girls which she designed for the book, 
individual relationships, and violence against girls. Davis urges pastoral caregivers to 
“take girls’ theological issues seriously, and to look closely at the implications of what at 
first may seem to be simple questions” 70 and states, “as caregivers, we can assist girls in 
reclaiming the visibility that is often taken from them in their schools; we can help them 
to hear their own voices, and to reflect on the implications of their voices for their public 


69 Jill McLean Taylor, Carol Gilligan, and Amy S. Sullivan, Between Voice and Silence: 
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worlds.” 71 Davis’ practical proposals toward her goals include the need for mentoring of 
girls within their faith communities, recognition in their faith communities for their 
accomplishments, and creating situations in which girls are “taught to see themselves as 
‘actors’ in their own lives, not victims.” 72 The book concludes with practical guidelines 
for how pastoral counselors and pastoral caregivers can address the problematic and 
dangerous concerns of eating disorders, depression, and concerning sexual situations, and 
has served as a resource for my research design and plan. 

Beyond Nice: The Spiritual Wisdom of Adolescent Girls 

In this volume, Patricia H. Davis examines the cost of “niceness.” Davis argues 

that girls are taught to be nice at the cost of self-respect, integrity, and honesty, and they 
learn that to stay in relationship, they have to “be nice.” As we have seen previously, 
from Gilligan and others, this is a recurring theme in the emotional and spiritual 
development of those who identify as girls and young women. Additionally, Davis’s 
findings affirm another theme, the importance of listening, stating that her 
“methodological premise of this research was that to understand girls’ spirituality it is 
necessary to talk and listen to them .” 73 Davis designed a questionnaire and interview 
protocol for use in churches, community groups, and schools—with one hundred girls 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Dallas, Denver, Indianapolis, and Atlanta who 
agreed to take part in her four-year study. Davis stated her project’s three major goals: 
“(1) To discover ways in which spirituality, a topic underrepresented in other research on 
girls, positively shapes the way girls understand themselves and the world; (2) to see if 
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and how spirituality functions in girls’ everyday lives as a part of their strategies for 
survival in often hostile cultures; and (3) to see if and how spirituality can also contribute 
to unhealthy attitudes, beliefs, and actions.” 74 Davis is careful to list the limitations of her 
study and to note that her qualitative study is not to be generalized to all girls, but makes 
the argument for its value, nonetheless, stating, that qualitative research is “concerned 
with seeking meaning in the experiences of individuals.” 75 The subject of niceness recurs 
in the literature, overall, and was a significant factor taken into consideration in 
designing/adapting the practices and activities for The Goddess Finishing School. The 
research design, instruments, and data collection protocols paid specific attention to 
language care to avoid implicit messages around niceness in my interactions with the 
participants. For example, I avoided statements such as “ that wasn 7 nice, ” or “ great 
job, ” and focused more on strengths and growth mindset-oriented language. 76 

Doing Girlfriend Theology: God-Talk with Young Women 

The Rev. Dr. Dori Grinenko Baker is a Research Fellow with the Forum for 

Theological Exploration (FTE) at Duke Divinity and an ordained United Methodist elder 
in the Virginia Annual Conference. 77 Doing Girlfriend Theology is Baker’s formulation 
of a religious education model which seeks to foster a “spirituality of resistance,” 
spiritual formation, nurture empowerment, and authenticity of voice—as well as confront 
and resist oppressive forces—in adolescent girls by forming “girlfriend theology groups” 
with the girls and women of faith communities. A program outline, along with guidelines 
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for facilitation are included in the volume. In discussing its origins, Baker states that the 
program “emerged first as a theological response to psychological research that called 
attention to the lives of adolescent girls. It brings insights informed by women’s 
theological voices from around the globe. It borrows from methods of religious education 
that honor the learner as a holder of sacred knowledge.” 78 Influenced by the work of 
Carol Gilligan and Lyn Mikel Brown, Baker surfaces their theme of the silencing of girls’ 
voices and adds the critique that “girls are in the footnotes of feminist theology.” Baker 
states that the program originated, “with a vision of girls and women changing the world 
through changing the church. At its heart is the belief that communities of faith can bring 
justice, compassion, and peace to a hurting world. The place to begin, I believed then, 
was in helping girls unearth the long-hidden treasures of the feminine divine within the 
Judeo-Christian story.” 79 To this end, Baker’s program adds girls’ authentic, personal 
stories. 

In “clusters,” girls tell a real story from their life, while the other girls and an 
adult female listen. Throughout the storytelling, the adult looks for signs of the D/divine, 
theological images, and important personal images. According to Baker, “girlfriend 
theology is about girls and women creating spaces in which it is safe to share these 
stories—the good, the bad, and the ugly—so that we might discern the trace of the living, 
breathing divine presence who seeks our companionship as much today as on the fresh 
new dawn of creation.” 80 
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Baker designed the program to fill a gap she found her in United Methodist faith 

community around preparing girls for confirmation. Baker was frustrated and looked to 

include feminist, mujerista, and womanist theology in the girls’ youth ministry program. 

Listening to those voices—particularly those of people struggling for 
emancipation from various types of oppression—reminded me of what was 
missing in youth ministry resources. All emancipatory theologies begin with 
concrete life experience. Then they reflect on that experience in the context of the 
Bible and society. Finally, they seek callings in which to practice faith and engage 
in action. But without the crucial first step, they would not have transfonned so 
much of the landscape of contemporary theology. I became convinced that the 
first step in youth ministry should be hearing the voices of the youth themselves. 81 

Baker’s work flows from her own location: “... my feminist passion requires that I start 
where I live, in this female body, addressing the particular issues that society, culture, and 
the church bequeath to women.” 82 Baker is careful to say that her findings are not 
generalizable to all girls, and notes that the additional forces of racism, classism, and 
dominant cultural norms affect girls from various racial, ethnic, and economic groups. 
Baker’s methodology and program design provided indispensable examples for my 
research design undertaking. 

The Sacred Selves of Adolescent Girls 

Editor of this volume, Evelyn L. Parker 83 is the Susanna Wesley Centennial 

Professor of Practical Theology and Associate Dean of Academic Affairs at Southern 
Methodist University’s Perkins School of Theology. The hypothesis of this edited volume 
is that “the spirituality of adolescent girls of color, of lesbian and working/poor white 
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girls is affected by racism, classism, sexism, and heterosexism.” 84 Parker proposes that 
the volume fills the gap in which feminist, womanist, and mujerista theologians have 
looked at oppression in women, but not in girls. The volume calls for four essential 
components for fostering wholeness: realization, resistance, resilience, and ritual * 5 The 
ensuing chapters address the oppressive effects of racism, sexism, heterosexism, and 
classism on the spirituality of girls from varying social, economic, ethnic, and cultural 
locations. The authors argue that by naming and knowing the sources of the oppressive 
systems and structures and by listening to girls’ stories of their experiences, those in faith 
communities, schools, and community and social agencies working with girls can help to 
support their healthy development and resistance to these oppressive systems. 

Joining The Resistance 

Gilligan’s 2011 follow up to In a Different Voice revisits the themes of the earlier 
book and argues for resistance to patriarchal systems in addition to the inclusion of the 
different voice. She reviews the importance of that voice: “the different voice, then, is 
identified not by gender, but by theme. Its difference arises from joining reason with 
emotion, self with relationships. Undoing patriarchal splits and hierarchies, it articulates 
democratic norms and values: the importance of everyone having a voice, being listened 
to carefully, and heard with respect.” 86 She reminds us that the ethic of care is relational 
and “grounded in a premise of interdependence,” and that it is a democratic, rather than 
female concern; “this brings me back a major point: care and caring are not women’s 
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issues, they are human concerns.” 87 Gilligan argues that due to the fact that their major 
initiation and socialization into patriarchal systems comes at adolescence, girls might 
likely be more successful agents of resistance to patriarchy than boys whose initiation 
comes at a much younger age. 

Gilligan warns, however, “but we can understand the pressures on girls when they 
reach adolescence not to say what they are seeing or know what they know and to cede 
an honest voice in the interest of having relationships and getting ahead in the world.” 88 
Gilligan states that children’s cultural initiations demand separation of “reason from 
emotion, mind from body, self from relationships^] when these splits become tied to 
gender identity and the roles they are expected to play, they will feel pressed to reject or 
dissociate themselves from aspects of themselves that would lead them to appear 
unmanly or not what a woman should be.” 89 Patriarchal initiation, she argues, is “driven 
by gender and enforced by shaming and exclusion,” resulting in “loss of voice and 
memory, an inability to tell one’s story accurately. Thus, the initiation into a patriarchal 
order leaves a legacy of loss and some of the scars we have come to associate with 
trauma.” 90 This disrupted personal narrative can only be preserved or restored—for 
females, males, and the non-gender conforming individuals—through the intentional 
resistance to the oppressive forces of patriarchal systems and structures. Added to this 
trauma is the implicit understanding of many girls and women that to speak one’s truth is 
to risk relationship. Standing up to this struggle, then, according to Gilligan, is a political 
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act, . a healthy resistance to losses that are psychologically costly takes on the 
characteristics of a political resistance when girls speak truth to power.” 91 Gilligan posits 
that key to resisting and disrupting these forces, is the reintegration of self and 
relationships, rather than dissociation. 

Gilligan turned to the research on girls’ development in order to understand what 

had previously been consider a nonnal stage of development, but what she describes as, 

a process of initiation that mandates dissociation and in effect 
drives a stake through the psyche. The riddle of femininity is in 
fact the riddle of femininity in patriarchy, which forces girls to 
choose between having a voice and having relationships. Girls’ 
resistance to making a choice they recognize as psychologically 
incoherent, whether consciously or by registering incoherence in 
their bodies and their emotions, leads them to be described as 
having a problem with separation. Which they do. They are having 
a problem separating their minds from their bodies, their thoughts 
from their emotions, their honest voices from their relationships: 
separations that entail a sacrifice of both voice and relationship and 
lead them to lose touch with what they know and who they are. 92 

Gilligan argues that adoption of the feminist ethic of care can act as a resistance and 

safeguard against patriarchal systems and structures that are oppressive to males, as well 

as females, “a feminist care ethic encourages the capacities that constitute our humanity 

and alerts us to the practices that put them at risk.” 93 Gilligan exhorts us that “the time to 

act is now,” and concludes, “... and perhaps this is what continues to fuel my optimism: 

that we have within ourselves the potential to free our humanity from a false story.” 94 

In addition to her many contributions, under Gilligan’s influence the social sciences 
began to regard empathy, care, and other positive, social, prosocial emotional traits as 
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crucial to moral development as opposed to solely applicable to self-improvement. 
Gilligan’s works, particularly In a Different Voice and Joining the Resistance, have had a 
profound effect on my development and were relied upon heavily in my research. 

Children, Youth, and Spirituality in a Troubling World 

In Children, Youth, and Spirituality in a Troubling World, the authors credit the 

influence of the late Quaker feminist theologian and professor of culture, gender, and 
philosophy of religion, Grace Jantzen 95 for her critique of Western society’s obsession 
with violence and death. Jantzen argued for an orientation toward life and birth in 
Becoming Divine: Towards a Feminist Philosophy of Religion, the alternative she 
proposed to destructive masculinity. The Children, Youth, and Spirituality in a Troubling 
World authors attribute to her their inspiration to “create habits of life and create 
conditions in which the young can love life and flourish” 96 and build on practical 
theologians’ “turn to practice in contemporary theology,” 97 as articulated by Elaine 
Graham in her seminal work, Transforming Practice. As such, their work contributes to 
the heritage of practical theology, and to the mid-twentieth-century development of 
practical theology as a “normative project guided by the desire to make a difference in 
the world.” 98 Bonnie Miller McLemore describes the four different modes in which the 
term practical theology is currently employed: 1) an activity of believers; 2) a curricular 
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area; 3) an approach to theology and religious faith; and 4) an academic discipline." 
Taken together, the contributors’ work has application in each of these uses. 

Mary Elizabeth Moore, co-editor and contributing author of the volume declares, 
“our central hope is that children and youth might treasure their lives and be treasured by 
others so they may choose life again and again. Treasuring the young underscores the 
harm that can befall them in a troubling world and the urgent need for people, young and 
old, to imagine and actively contribute to a healed world, marked by love and justice and 
peace.” 100 Moore frames the context for the sometimes devastating challenges 
contemporary youth face today in the volume’s introduction, listing violence in all its 
many forms and public and personal health concerns among the detrimental issues 
addressed in the volume. These issues include “the realities of ‘boy codes,’ father-loss, 
family abuse, racial discrimination, media-enhanced materialism, and the complexities of 
peer and adult relationships.” 101 Moore and her co-contributors critique and offer counter 
proposals to the structures that create and perpetuate these conditions. 

The following is a synthesis across the chapters of the overarching themes. 102 
Moore and the contributors have identified youth as: 

- Gifted, raising up the creativity, resilience, and eagerness of youth, “indeed, their 
resources surpass what is often expected of them.” 103 
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- Situated, locating children and youth within “social contexts and personal life 
histories.” 104 The authors stress that, while it can be tempting to generalize, it is 
crucial to bear in mind that all youth, no matter their context, experience hardship, as 
well as cultural, gender, familial, relational, and individual pressures. 

- Yearning, “arising from the complex interplay of their inner being, interpersonal and 
community experience, cultural influence, and experiences of the Transcendent.” 105 
The authors develop this line further, stating that several “visions” arise from youth’s 
yearnings. Among the fundamental and principal yearnings identified by essentially 
every one of the authors are young people’s desire to be listened to in an accepting 
and nonjudgmental manner, the need to make meaning, and the necessity for 
community and “public witness.” 106 

- Isolated : youth, the contributors assert, “are often isolated—isolated from 
adults/mentors, from their peers, from God, from faith communities, from healthy 
images of adolescents, and from themselves (their true selves).” 107 Since youth are 
relational and social beings, isolation is identified as one of the most significant 
factors that detract from youth well-being. 108 Compassion-based contemplative 
practices increase practitioners’ ability to connect with common humanity, which 
then decreases isolation. 

- Identity-shaping : the authors lament the challenges placed on youth in their 
development and identity formation amidst the ongoing barrage of media, cultural, 
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gender, familial, and other pressures on them. As an example, Moore calls attention 
to Katherine Turpin’s focus on the undue pressure on girls’ formation “when faced 
with media-reinforced cultural scripts of princesses, ideal body types, and sexual 
appeal.” 109 Alrneda Wright’s identity fonnation focal point is her examination of 
African American youth sharing testimony as a social justice tool and an outlet for 
anger, disappointment. 

- Imagination-Seeking', one of the original contributions of the authors is their 
validation and celebration of the immense creativity, imagination, and capacity for 
invention and reinvention youth so often embody. The authors point out how youths’ 
creative flexibility can be applied to the concerns outlined in the volume. 

- Socially Endangered : the authors identify “endangerment by violence, poverty, 
materialism, and media formation” as primary threats to youth. 110 

- In Need of Public Witness: Bonnie Miller-McLemore’s chapter addresses this need 
with the critique that discussions of youth and religion have been relegated to the 
sidelines and need to be brought back into the conversation in the public realm. 

Moore sets the stage for the volume in her introduction. Claremont School of 
Theology Master of Divinity and PhD alumna, Mary Elizabeth Moore is Dean of the 
School of Theology and Professor of Theology and Education at Boston University. Dr. 
Moore proclaims that her “passion is to journey with others to cultivate deeper faith, 
compassionate humanity, and a more just, peaceful, and sustainable world.” * * 111 Widely 
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published and respected, much of her work is centered on advancing the discipline and 
practice of practical theology and inter-religious relationship-building. 

In her chapter “Yearnings, Hopes and Visions,” Moore articulates the overarching 
argument and proposals of the volume: “theologically, I am saying that God is present in 
the world, and is present in the yearnings of youth.. .What is needed is for youth to be 
heard, accompanied, and guided on their journeys so their nascent yearnings may grow 
into visions.” 112 In her work with youth, the practice of spending time with and then 
interviewing them enables Moore to hear their underlying dreams. Listening to youth to 
uncover their “yearning, hopes, and visions,” Moore utilizes “narratives, ethnographic 
studies, and interviews with young people, as well as ... reports from youth ministry in 
diverse parts of the world and religious traditions.” 113 Once again, throughout this 
volume—and, indeed, throughout all of the literature reviewed—the theme of listening to 
youth is constant. Through empathic and reflective listening, Moore’s work uncovers the 
necessary elements for youth to feel hopeful enough to have and express their dreams. 

Moore argues that in order for youths’ longings to grow into a sense of 
hopefulness— visions —the following conditions are required: 1) Relationships with the 
Holy —youth, Moore claims, long for a relationship with the D/divine because they are 
“already awake to the presence of God”; 2) Community —throughout the volume, Moore 
and her colleagues insist that supportive, nonjudgmental community is crucial to youths’ 
well-being and spiritual development; 3) Meaning-making —as humans, we are meaning- 
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making beings. For youth to be able to make cohesive narratives of the difficulties (and 
joys) of their lives is crucial; 4) Faithfulness in the fonn of ethical guidance because, as 
Moore’s poignantly beautiful words enjoin, “GW provides a cloud to guide people by 
day and the pillar of fire by night. ” Caring adults, including faith community leaders, can 
fill this role of offering ethical guidance in addition to, or in place of, parents without the 
capacity or willingness to offer such; and 5) Vocation 114 —answering the call to co-create 
with the D/divine in making positive change in the world. These yearnings, according to 
the authors, are feasible. I share this belief and a commitment to create the circumstances 
for youth to live into their yearnings in life-flourishing ways. 

Moore agrees with her co-contributors on the promise of addressing youths’ 
concerns and offering the conditions for their yearning to take root; the combination of 
“anecdotal narratives with psychological and ethnographic research suggests that the 
possibilities for young people are far-reaching.” 115 Inclusion of and advocacy for youth in 
the public square is a prime avenue toward that goal. 

The E. Rhodes and Leona B. Carpenter Professor of Religion, Psychology, and 
Culture at the Divinity School and Graduate Department of Religion of Vanderbilt 
University, Bonnie Miller-McLemore, is one of the preeminent, most respected, and 
widely published contemporary practical theological scholar-practitioners. Her influential 
work on families, women, children’s spirituality, religion, and practical theology focuses 
on “lived theology in the midst of everyday struggles.” 116 Miller-McLemore is ordained 
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in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). In her chapter, “Children and Religion in 
the Public Square,” Miller-McLemore argues that as topics, children and religion have 
been marginalized and banned from conversation in the public forum. Miller-McLemore 
goes further with her argument insisting that actual children, rather than feelings, 
worries, impressions, and objectifications of them, are also of scant interest in the 
religious academy and in many congregations. When considered and included in the 
discussion, Miller-McLemore protests, they are set within constricted and objectified 
parameters. 117 Miller-McLemore uses feminist practical theology to “trace the framework 
of their public and intellectual neglect and exploitation and then offer a possible 
framework for reintroducing them into theological studies.” 118 Forms of advocacy, she 
argues, can be developed through compelling the public to revise its interpretations of 
children (and religion) in the public sphere. Programs, such as The Goddess Finishing 
School, that are designed to support and develop agency in those participating, are well- 
suited to assist young persons’ growth as engaged citizens, as well as their belief in the 
power of one person, and in groups acting collectively for common good. 

Miller-McLemore proposes applying feminist practical theology to a “maternal 
theology of childhood,” 119 which “extends four core premises of feminist thought in new 
directions: 

• First, the demand to give privileged voice to the marginalized is extended 
to mothers and children. 
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• Second, feminist maternal theology challenges the contradictory 
demonization and idealization of children and women’s bodies in the acts 
of bearing and raising children. 

• Third, it enriches debates about theological doctrines of Christian love, 
sin, and grace and by turning to the complex questions of love between the 
unequal parties of adult and child. 

• Finally, a feminist maternal theology stretches claims for justice and 
liberation across differences to include children and mothers for whom the 
democratic principle of equality based on formal identity or sameness with 
the adult male simply does not work. 120 

Miller-McLemore argues that forthright theological reflection and action are required to 
take these courageous and radical steps in order to value children and see their lives as 
manifestations of the D/divine. Further, she asserts, “to effect genuine public change in 
children’s lives requires careful and fair exploration, critique, and revision of religion as a 
key culture-forming institution.” 121 While The Goddess Finishing School is designed as a 
secular curriculum for non-religious settings, Miller-McLemore’s emphatic, liberative 
admonition is applicable in its charge to see, value, and privilege the lived experience of 
young people and to recognize the influence that adults, culture, and institutions have on 
the lives of young people. Disruptive actions are needed in the resistance to the 
commodification of childhood as well. 

Katherine Turpin serves as Professor of Practical Theology and Religious 
Education and is the Director of the Master of Divinity program at Iliff School of 
Theology. 122 Dr. Turpin’s chapter focuses on one of her main research interests: how 
persons negotiate, resist, and disrupt the challenges consumer culture imposes on 
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spirituality, specifically Christian vocation. Among Turpin’s other areas of research are 
“the development of vocational imagination in adolescents and young adults, the practice 
of religious education in intergenerational contexts, and teaching religion in higher 
education.” 123 Turpin’s chapter, “Princess Dreams,” employs an interdisciplinary 
approach combining personal narrative, ethnography, anthropology, and feminist cultural 
critique to address the alluring power of Disney in its presentation of culturally idealized 
gender and female norms and expectations through its princesses. The princess lore sets 
up the “commoditized children’s culture with its attendant reinforcement of racial and 
class hierarchies.” 124 The commodification of children, Turpin argues, affects them on a 
number of levels such as attitudes about gender, race, class, consumerism, beauty, body 
image, and gender roles. This sets up false ideals, dominant culture initiation and 
indoctrination, and fosters ruling/dominant class attitudes. Additionally, with all things 
branded, children find it hard to tell content from commercial apart. 125 Adults, too, are 
susceptible to the power of consumer culture. In order to foster “dreams of justice rather 
than privilege, of mutuality rather than domination, of care for those who suffer rather 
than distraction from suffering,” 126 Turpin calls for “counter-formation” through activism 
on the community and societal levels to (re)educate children about the underlying 
messages of media and culture in a non-demonizing, but frank manner. While The 
Goddess Finishing School curriculum does not necessarily include a conversation on 
commoditization, Turpin’s chapter is valuable as a model for inclusion of a discussion 
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and critical analysis of the media and culturally imposed messages of perfection and 
expectation aimed at those who identify as girls and women for the program participants. 

Joyce Ann Mercer is a practical theologian scholar-practitioner, Professor of 
Pastoral Care and Practical Theology, and the Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian 
Nurture at Yale Divinity School. 127 Dr. Mercer is an ordained minister in the Presbyterian 
Church (USA). Her teaching and research interests relevant to this study include 
“advocacy and welcome of children in the church and beyond, exploring women’s 
religious experience, the spirituality of adolescent girls... theologies of childhood, 
feminist theology, youth ministry, and practical theology.” 128 Dr. Mercer is also a 
licensed clinical social worker. As do several of her co-contributors to the volume, 

Mercer takes an interdisciplinary approach in her chapter, “Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Fatherless Child,” on girls’ experience of father-loss. Drawing on resources from the 
social sciences, psychology, psychoanalysis, narrative therapy, fictionalized case story, 
theological reflection, and feminist theory, Mercer argues that cultural narratives reflect 
contradictory notions of a girl’s relationships with her father—that he is at once all 
important and not important —and thus disrupt girls’ ability to grieve father-loss. This 
situation is exacerbated in relationships with absent fathers. Mercer argues “in contrast to 
dominant cultural and psychological assumptions, the portraits of adolescent girls offered 
in this chapter suggest that fathers are, in fact, extremely important to their daughters. 

The loss of a father has tremendous influence on the girl’s life, even when the father has 
not been living within the home. Further, the meaning of these losses cannot be 
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summarized within the gender-bound categories of paternalism.” 129 Mercer argues that 
giving voice to these girls through the use of narrative therapy and other listening 
practices frees them to mourn their loss, reintegrate their fathers into their life narratives, 
and (re)imagine life going forward: “a narrative approach to such losses emphasizes the 
possibility of alternative meanings that girls may give to this relationship, as well as the 
alternative stories of resiliency that can emerge in the face of grief.” 130 Though she does 
not mention it, I recognize the influence of Judith Herman’s trauma theory in Mercer’s 
work. 131 Additionally, Mercer states, “further work is needed to explore frameworks 
understanding fathers’ contributions to their daughters’ lives and development that are 
not mired in problematically gendered assumptions.” 132 Mercer and Miller-McLemore 
share in common the position that children, particularly girls, are objectified, not seen as 
their own distinct and individual persons, but ensconced in the perceptions, needs, 
desires, theories, and prejudices of others. A crucial component of the design and 
implementation of The Goddess Finishing School includes practices and dialogue that 
promote authenticity and sense of self. 

Alrneda Wright, Yale Divinity School Assistant Professor of Religious Education, 
is co-editor of Children, Youth, and Spirituality in a Troubling World, and author of “The 
Power of Testimonies” chapter. Dr. Wright’s research focuses on “African American 
religion, adolescent spiritual development, and the intersections of religion and public 
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life.” 133 Wright is an ordained minister of the American Baptist Churches. In her chapter, 
Wright asserts that youth testimony in African American congregations “offers hope that 
churches can still be a conduit of transfonnation in the lives of African American 
youth.” 134 Journeying with youth, Wright insists, includes being able to listen to and hear 
their anger and concerns, to accept them in their authenticity. Only when we can do that 
are youth able to trust that their faith communities can bear witness to the realities of their 
lives and build essential, caring community. Wright lifts up that “the power and vitality 
of testimony in a community is manifest in the ability of testimony to build that 
community, call for and catalyze social change, give primacy to marginalized voices, and 
move beyond the community to speak to others and to God.” 135 These themes of 
listening, authenticity, and community recur throughout the volume, and, indeed, virtually 
all of the literature, and are foundational in the design and implementation of The 
Goddess Finishing School research study. 

Claremont School of Theology M.A. and Ph.D. Religious Education alumnus 
David White is the C. Ellis and Nancy Gribble Professor of Christian Education and 
Professor in Methodist Studies at Austin Seminary. 136 Much of Dr. White’s research 
focuses on youth and spiritual discernment. White served as the executive director of the 
Youth Discipleship Project at Claremont School of Theology on which his chapter, 
“Welcoming the Vernal Season of the Heart,” is focused (as is Jennie S. Knight’s). The 
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YDP looked at respectful, creative, and inclusive approaches to work with youth—and 
their congregations—in their own faith communities, interreligious settings, surrounding 
community, and social justice contexts. White uses case study, action-reflection cycle, 
and liberation theology for his reflection on the project. One of the most impactful 
contributions of White’s project—although not a proper longitudinal study—was the fact 
that the YDP was a multi-year project, which enabled White and his colleagues to make 
adjustments to the program with each iteration. Most impressive is that from their 
theological reflection, the YDP founders were able to make significant changes to their 
design—moving it from a sleep-away camp to a residential camp that moved between the 
partnering congregations—in response to the input from and needs of the program 
participants. This change was positive on many levels, including greater ease among the 
youth, more intra-and-interreligious comfort with the youth, more participation with the 
partnering congregations, and social action and community involvement on the part of 
the youth in those communities. This change of the program design represents the 
program directors’ commitment to honoring the contributions and voice of the 
participants. 

White’s colleague, Jennie S. Knight, focused on listening for her reflection on the 
project. A Claremont School of Theology Master of Divinity alumna, she is the Assistant 
Vice Provost for Faculty Development at The University of Virginia. 137 Her faculty 
development work at UVA draws on her values-based approaches to social change and 
transformation. Dr. Knight’s chapter, “Transformative Listening,” in which she recounts 
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her leadership participation in the Youth Disciples Project, and centers on the importance 
of listening to youth in an intentional and nonjudgmental manner. Knight uses case study, 
personal narrative, and liberation theology for her reflection. Community played a major 
role in the YDP, setting the stage for youth to become familiar and at ease with one 
another and the adult facilitators. Within the overall design of the YDP, youth were 
divided into month-long exploration groups. The intention was to “engage youth in ways 
that addressed their central concerns, focusing on ‘generative themes’ (from liberative 
theology practices)—issues around which they had the most emotion and worry.” 138 
Knight and her colleagues had to reckon with the fact that, in order to be present to youth, 
adults must be able to unflinchingly and nonjudgmentally hear what youth actually have 
to say. As a consequence, adults must examine their own unresolved issues from their 
younger days, along with any other unsettled or unsettling concerns. If youth feel the 
need to protect adults from the content of their concerns, they will not share them. Knight 
argues that if adults can be present to youth, the listening can be transformative. The 
relationship that develops between the adults and youth, Knight urges, are central to this 
transformation. 

Analysis and Proposals 

Themes for Development and Spiritual Formation 

We return to Lisa Miller’s definition of spirituality as, “a sense of a close personal 

relationship to God (or nature or the universe or whatever term each person used for 


138 Jennie S. Knight, “Transformative Listening,” in Children, Youth and Spirituality in a 
Troubling World, ed. Mary Elizabeth Moore and Almeda M. Wright (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 
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higher power) and a vital source of daily guidance” 139 as we move into a discussion of the 

themes for development and spiritual formation. As stated at the outset, it is widely- 

accepted that the needs of all youth include to feel safe (enough); to have their physical, 

emotional, and material needs met in a timely, responsive, and caring manner; and to 

fonn their identity, sense of voice, agency, power, self, and authenticity. As outlined in 

Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs pyramid model, the most basic, lower level needs must be 

met in order for the higher level needs, such as self-actualization, to be pursued. These 

basic universal human needs are characterized as (in ascending order) physiological, 

safety, social, esteem, and self-actualization. 140 Additionally, in consideration of spiritual 

needs and development, Faith and Practice, the guide to Friends’ discipline advises, 

The presence of children carries a special blessing as well as 
responsibility. Children bring unique spiritual gifts—wonder, 
resiliency, playfulness and more. Recognize and honor the Divine 
Light within children and treat them with the dignity and respect 
that is due to all people. Listen to and learn from children; share 
with them those values and practices that are central to our own 
lives. Special care must be given to resolving problems between 
adults and children in a manner that gives equal weight to the 
feelings and needs of both children and adults. Tender parenting is 
one of the critically important peace vocations in our society. 

Make every effort to offer all parents the personal and institutional 
support that this challenging work requires. 

Take a strong stand against any form of abuse, whether that 
abuse is minor or severe, and whether it is emotional, physical or 
sexual in nature. The terrible impact of abuse on the most 
vulnerable members of our families creates lifelong suffering for 
its victims and is a major source of violence in our society. 

Perpetrators are themselves usually victims of similar violence and 
should be approached with compassion as well as firmness. 141 


139 Miller, The Spiritual Child, 6. 

140 Abraham H. Maslow and Robert Frager, Motivation and Personality, 3rd ed., ed. 
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As we have seen throughout the literature, there are a number of recurring themes and 
requirements for the healthy development of those who identify as girls and young 
women. It is from my location as a member of The Religious Society of Friends and 
through the lens of Friends’ theology that we move to a discussion of the life-flourishing 
conditions and themes critical to the spiritual developmental and fonnation of those who 
identify as girls and young women most salient to this study. 

Conception and Experience of, and Relationship to the D/divine 

Spiritual formation by definition includes the practices, internal processes, and beliefs 

that contribute to one’s spiritual life. Recalling the Friend’s belief that there is that of 

God in everyone, and, applying my personal understanding of Friends’ theology to 

include that which is God is individually defined, the way in which one understands, 

experiences, and is relational or in relation with the D/divine is foundational to one’s 

holistic spiritual development. The process of spiritual formation is one that requires, 

according to Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook, “courage and resistance” referring to Patricia 

Davis’ Beyond Nice: The Spiritual Wisdom of Adolescent Girls. 142 

Indeed, as we have seen in the literature, and as Davis states, 

For a girl to tell the truth about her spirituality is an act of courage 
and resistance. She must believe in her own story: she must be 
willing to take her story seriously even when others wouldn’t; she 
must be willing to talk about things that most girls are not 
generally accustomed to discussing. To speak honestly, which 
most of the girls seemed to want to do, they must be willing to 
negate a deeply embedded cultural rule about merely being nice. 143 


Yearly Meeting, 2001), 56-57. 
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Often, girls’ conception of the D/divine is experienced as relational. In referring 
to her “Girls and Religious Leadership” project, in which she interviewed thirty- 
two young women over the period of three years, Kujawa-Holbrook remarks that 
the respondents “described God in relational tenns, often as a feeling or presence 
more so than a ‘person.’” 144 Considering this relational orientation, it is important 
to recall that, according to Gilligan, Mikel Brown, Davis, and others, much of 
what imperils those who identify as girls and young women as they search for and 
seek to express their spiritual voice, their authentic voice, is that the process can 
be fraught, considering the implicit and explicit messages transmitted to them that 
to do so is, at times, at risk of loss or peril to relationships. As we have seen 
throughout the literature, this places immense responsibility on caring adults and 
those in positions of spiritual leadership to provide safe (enough), inclusive, 
liberative, nonjudgmental spaces for the spiritual fonnation, development, and 
expression of voice of those who identify as girls and young women. 

Meaning, Purpose, and the Search for Identity, Individuation, and Independence 

Lisa Miller refers to this stage of discovery as “the quest,” in which the young 

person encounters the tasks of the search for self, meaning, and purpose. Recalling Erik 
Erikson, Miller frames the process of individuation as one of the primary adolescent 
developmental tasks, in which the adolescent asks, “ What is me and what is not me? Who 
am I by my own terms? Who am I? What do I want my life to be? What is my 


144 Sheryl A. Kujawa-Holbrook, “Courage and Resistance: Spiritual Fonnation and 
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purpose ?” 145 This stage includes reckoning and wrestling with moral choices, and an 


examination of one’s self in relation to what Miller characterizes as the “three Cs”— 

one’s upbringing, “culture, customs, and community.” 146 This search is bolstered when 

supported by a caring, responsive, and just faith tradition and community focused on 

respect, mutuality, and honoring the lives and experiences of young persons. 

Alternatively, faith traditions and communities can place harmful roadblocks in youth 

spiritual development if the practices are sexist, racist, or unjust, as Patricia Davis and 

other practical and pastoral theologians have argued. Because we are all relational, to 

greater and lesser extents, it is crucial to work to provide safe (enough) space and 

community for the spiritual fonnation of those who identify as girls and young women, 

not solely for their individual flourishing, but, so too, for the good of the community. For, 

as Kujawa-Holbrook professes, 

Children do not exist just to develop themselves and become 
integrated as persons. They have a more transcendent calling. All 
human persons, including children, have a concrete mission, a 
vocation, within the world that they are called to exercise for 
personal fulfillment and for the betterment of humanity. 

Spirituality then becomes the way a child’s life reflects the 
relationship she has with God, people, and the world. It is both 
individual and communal, and it is the communal aspect of 
spirituality that can be more pronounced in girls. Children and 
adults develop spiritually in a way that is consistent with their 
gender, race, ethnicity, social class, abilities, and limitations, etc. 

Spirituality reflects the values and attitudes of people, as well as 
their historical and socio-cultural contexts. 147 

In discussing the challenges emerging adults face, Sharon Daloz Parks contributes from 

the constructive-developmental and social psychology perspectives, that all humans must 


145 Miller, The Spiritual Child, 235-237. 
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make meaning and find purpose in order to thrive. Further, she encourages us to associate 
meaning and purpose with faith which she defines as, “the activity of seeking and 
discovering mean ing in the most comprehensive dimensions of our experience —that is, 
faith is as much a verb as noun.” 148 This quest is one’s search to know one’s self deeply, 
to be able to access and hear one’s inner voice and the voice of that which is God within 
each of us. 


Belonging and Community - Relationships with Peers and Caring Adults 

A sense of belonging and community, in addition to knowing one’s self and being 

in relationship with the D/divine, plays a foundational role in one’s spiritual formation. In 

fact, as Kujawa-Holbrook affirms, 

What becomes apparent when looking at the major studies about 
girls’ development, and specifically girls’ spiritual development, is 
that for them spirituality is primarily about relationship. Girls’ 
spirituality centres on their relationship with God and is 
profoundly influenced by their relationships with other people.” 149 

Further, Kujawa-Holbrook found in her “Girls and Religious Leadership” project that the 

participants remarked on the importance of community, whether part of their faith 

community, or from a larger, extended community. These relationships were with adults, 

but, just as importantly, with other “like-minded young people.” According to Kujawa- 

Holbrook, “these relationships often serve as important ‘touchstones’ and offer girls the 

opportunities 

1. to discuss their desires and concerns in an atmosphere of trust; 

2. to reflect together on meaningful aspects of life; 

3. to work together on the problems they face and offer one 
another adequate and timely advice; 


148 Sharon Daloz Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams: Mentoring Emerging Adults in 
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4. to accompany one another in their daily lives, especially as 
they struggle to achieve their ideals and as they experience pain 
and joy; 

5. to help one another heal emotionally and physically from 
negative experiences, free themselves from oppression, and 
seek reconciliation with themselves, God, and others.” 150 

Flowing from the importance of community and peer relationships, we now address the 

importance of community and mentoring relationships through the contributions of caring 

adults. 

Themes on the Role of Caring Adults in Witnessing to Youth in their Development 
and Spiritual Formation 

Among the main themes illuminated in all of the literature, the importance of 
listening is a consistent reoccurrence. So, too, the plight of isolation among youth recurs 
frequently across the authors. The authors argue community, community-building, and 
listening as potential agents of amelioration of isolation. The authors outline a number of 
proposals to go forward with the work for attending to and fostering the well-being and 
flourishing of youth: 151 

Advocacy —The authors argue that caring adults, whether parents, educators, or faith and 
community leaders, have an obligation to see youth as individuals, bring them and their 
concerns into the conversation in faith communities and the public forum, and advocate 
for their well-being. 

Listening —Active, deep, empathic, nonjudgmental, non-reactive listening is chief among 
these proposals. 


150 Kujawa-Holbrook, “Courage and Resistance,” 303. 
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Discernment of the Movement of God in the Lives of Youth and Children —Adults are 
called upon to be open and nonjudgmental to the presence of the D/divine in youth, with 
respect to the lived experience and manifestations of the D/divine in each particular 
young person. 

Attention to Cultural Influences —The authors, particularly Mercer, examine the 
negative effects of cultural pressures and influences on youth, issue a call to action, and 
propose the critical analysis, interrogation, and disruption of those influences. 

Attention to Influences of Faith Communities —The role of faith communities and 
potential benefits to youth are a central theme and call to action throughout the literature. 
Adults are encouraged to examine unresolved issues from their own youth in order to be 
present and available to youth. Additionally, it is crucial to address the harm that can 
result in oppressive faith community systems. 

Practice of a Ministry of Presence —The literature calls for “co-journeying” with youth, 
stressing that “this practice of being physically present with youth reminds us of the need 
to attend to the yearnings of youth for relationship with nonjudgmental, listening adults 
and to be mindful of the ongoing ways that we are called to be in communion with young 
lives.” 152 This ministry of presence can be lived out through Hospitality, Inclusion, and 
supportive Community. 

Fostering of Strong Relationships with Mentors and Peers —Popular author, family and 
child psychologist Michael Thompson argues that children need one friend in order to 
thrive. Caring adults can develop and support healthy adult-child relationships, promote 
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positive peer friendship and mentorships, and build community through the practices 
outlined throughout the literature. 

Almeda Wright shares her concern in the conclusion of Children, Youth and 
Spirituality in a Troubling World that some will fear that “choosing life and the work of 
empowering young people to choose life are too hard and too far beyond our reach.” 153 
Wright bears with us in this fear, and yet urges us not to give up, entreating us to 
“consider the gifts of religion and spirituality for addressing these concerns, and to take 
seriously the spiritual resources, worldviews, and actions that children and youth have to 
offer.” 154 We owe them that much. The literature reviewed falls short, however—with the 
exception of Turpin’s suggestions to parents on how to disrupt the structures contributing 
to the commodification of youth—when they overlook potentially mighty allies in their 
work with youth: parents. As a parent myself, I am wary of any outreach to my children 
in which I am not included or consulted because of possible unintended consequences, 
such as creating confusion or disruption of shared family values. For the purposes and 
limitations of this literature review, however, the focus has not included parents 
specifically, and many of the proposals set forth by the authors can be extended to use by 
parents. Explicit communication outlining the study’s purpose and research parameters to 
participants and their parents/guardians was a critical element in the research design, 
protocols, and instruments of The Goddess Finishing School. 

Caring adults can leam and apply a variety of approaches from the empirical 
findings, supportive documentation, and data found in the research of scholars and 
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practical theologians such as those engaged here to play a positive role in the 
spiritual/emotional/psycho-social development of girls and young women—particularly 
with respect to agency, resilience, authenticity, sense of community, and 
reduction/prevention of “risky” behaviors. This literature supports my research question 
claims, including the following findings from the literature: Carol Gilligan urges for the 
inclusion of “a different voice”—the female voice—and an “ethic of care,” among her 
many other contributions to resistance of oppressive systems and structures. Throughout 
the literature, the authors lift up the importance of listening on a long-term basis to those 
female voices, especially those of adolescent girls and young women. Patricia Davis 
offers practical counseling resources to lay persons as well as pastoral counselors who 
work with girls and young women; she also warns against the perils of “niceness” as an 
expectation of girls and young women. Grinenko Baker offers a life-giving program 
design and methodology—one that is closely aligned with my programmatic goals and 
initial research design plans—upon which I relied heavily. Evelyn Parker proposes the 
components of realization, resistance, resilience, and ritual to overcome oppressive 
structures. Mary Elizabeth Mullino Moore and her fellow contributors discovered much 
of what youth yearn for is a connection to the D/divine, a sense of community, an 
understanding of the world, ethical guidance, and the possibility of contributing to the 
world. 155 Katherine Turpin’s work calls for adults to advocate against and mount 
resistance to the commodification of youth. Joyce Ann Mercer’s research into girls and 
young women experiencing father-loss found that the dichotomous dominant narrative on 
girls and their fathers (that fathers alternately don’t mean much to girls, or they mean 
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everything ) is not only unhelpful, but can have deleterious results as girls deal with this 
loss. Mercer’s study also demonstrates that narrative therapy and re-imagining their 
stories can help girls cope with father-loss. Alrneda Wright’s scholarship finds that the 
use of narrative and testimony can offer a safe outlet for the anger and disappointment 
experienced by African American youth. David White’s and Jennie S. Knight’s Youth 
Disciples Project found that youth experience a sense of well-being when listened to 
empathically and nonjudgmentally and that community and intra-and-interreligious 
relationships can be developed through programs that provide the opportunity for youth 
to work together. 

Through practical theological reflection, the authors demonstrate that positive 
outcomes for youth are indicated when adults attend to, are present to, listen to, nurture 
supportive faith and secular communities, discern the D/divine in, and address the 
positive and negative influences of culture for youth. 156 This literature review, though 
small in scope, shows that the study of spirituality and well-being of youth, girls and 
young women in particular, may provide further insight into the factors that can support 
their spiritual development and fonnation. By using empirical methods, a thematic and 
praxis-based approach, and practical theological reflection, I offer a thick description of 
the factors that influence whether those who identify as girls and young women survive, 
thrive, or decline. In addition, my specific focus on those who identify as girls and young 
women may shed some light on other factors that may play a part in the health and well¬ 
being of a community. 
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This research study applies these findings to its endeavor, bearing in mind the 
socio-political critiques of the application of theological theories—practical or 
otherwise—with respect to the development of children and young people. Additionally, 
a critical element examined in my research study is how to operationalize the life- 
flourishing and liberative proposals set forth by the authors in a non-religious or secular 
context and culminates in the development of The Goddess Finishing School curriculum 
and field pilot program. 

Based on the findings in this literature review, I have identified steps for further 
research in this area: although the literature represents some gender mix, there is a need 
to include LGBTQ+ youth, a group marginalized within society at large and particularly 
within some faith traditions. And while much of the literature is targeted to those working 
within the context of Christian youth ministry, I yearn for an interreligious practical 
theological partnership. My contribution to this work, therefore, is to apply these findings 
and proposals on youth spirituality in pluralistic and non-religious settings. Engaging 
those who identify as girls and young women—and the caring adults in their lives— 
offers a chance to develop and/or deepen their experience of the D/divine, bringing a 
sense of being listened to, seen and known, and as having inherent value. Perhaps then we 
shall, indeed, create an environment where each young person can rest in the knowledge 
that there are individuals committed to their growth, well-being, and flourishing. 
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Chapter Three: The Compassion Practice, Internal Family Systems, Non-violent 
Communication, and Embodied Spirituality Practices 

Introduction 

This chapter includes a discussion on the use and potentiality of engaged 
compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices in service of the study’s research 
questions and goals, and includes an overview of the theories, approaches, and 
movements of the Compassion Practice, and the spiritual formation practices and 
resources it draws from. The chapter provides a comparison of the Compassion Practice 
with other contemplative-based practices, such as Buddhist mindfulness practices and 
includes a description of self-compassion, and concludes with a description of my use of 
the Compassion Practice as the basis for the design and implementation of a curriculum 
for The Goddess Finishing School study. 

The Compassion Practice 

The Compassion Practice, developed by Frank Rogers, Jr., Andrew Dreitcer, and 
Mark Yaconelli of the Center for Engaged Compassion at Claremont School of 
Theology, draws from the world’s wisdom traditions and contemplative practices. The 
Compassion Practice is based on these wisdom traditions’ universal, though varying, 
foundational beliefs that compassion is inherent in the heart of all beings—from the 
beliefs and concepts of Buddhists’ lovingkindness, to the Christian Golden Rule: do unto 
others as you would have done unto you, to Rabbi Hilel’s “Do not do that which you find 
harmful to yourself, unto anyone else. That is the whole of Torah, the rest is 
commentary.” 157 Further, the Compassion Practice is grounded on the concept, also 
common to all wisdom traditions, of humans’ intrinsic goodness—such as the Quakers’ 
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belief in that which is God is within everyone, also known as the Light within', the 
Buddhists’ Buddha self, and the Christian imago dei. When we can connect to and be 
grounded in this inherent state of compassion, we can be true to ourselves and others, and 
we can operate and exist in our world from a place of grounded Self-Leadership. Self- 
Leadership is a concept of Richard C. Schwartz’s theory of Internal Family Systems, 
which we will explore later in this chapter. 

Rogers defines compassion as “being moved in one’s depths by another’s 
experience, and responding in a way that intends either to ease their suffering or promote 
their flourishing.” 158 Also referred to as The Way of Jesus—Radical Compassion, the 
Compassion Practice draws heavily on the teachings of the radical Jesus. This is the 
Walter Wink Jesus—the radical rabbi and teacher who tended to the sick, the poor, the 
unloved, the sullied, and the hated. This is the Jesus whose love was all-accepting, all 
encompassing, who fought for social justice and for those who were persecuted. The 
compassion of Jesus called for unconditional love, but also stood non-violently and 
creatively against oppressive forces and structures. The Compassion Practice, therefore, 
is not one that advocates for passivity, but for courage, dignity, empowerment, and 
respect. We can see Jesus’ imprint on the Compassion Practice by the very names of 
some of its practices, such as On the Mountain in which one retreats from the world to a 
place of quiet and contemplation in order to reconnect to one’s grounded self and a 
sacred presence (as opposed to practices designed for in the moment when one can call on 
a practice to bring a grounded, calming presence to a difficult situation at hand), much 
like Jesus’ practice of contemplative retreat. 
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The Compassion Practice is situated in the science of contemplative practices, as 


will be discussed later in the chapter, and, as Andrew Dreitcer, co-founder with Frank 
Rogers, Jr., of the Center for Engaged Compassion, asserts in Living Compassion: Loving 
Like Jesus, radical compassion can be taught. Dreitcer states that “in the Bible, genuine 
compassion contains three characteristics that inseparably intertwine: understanding, 
feeling, and acting.” 159 In the following sections, we will review the Compassion 
Practice, its basic structure, as well as the Compassion Practice Curriculum. 

The Basic Structure of The Compassion Practice 

Andrew Dreitcer examines the components and movements of the Compassion 

Practice in Living Compassion: Loving Like Jesus. When the Compassion Practice was in 
its nascent form, Dreitcer and Yaconelli were intrigued to observe their friend, Rogers, as 
he engaged with his personal, spiritual practice—and to deconstruct its movements—as 
its counterintuitive move to constantly return to one’s inner movements and tend to them 
was counter to the movements of many other spiritual practices. The result of this unique 
engagement with the practical theological cycle of practice, reflection, practice is the 
Compassion Practice. 

The Compassion Practice follows four steps which invite the practitioner to 
connect with the D/divine, or Sacred Source; become grounded; cultivate a deep 
connection and relationship with the D/divine, self, and others; and, finally, to engage in 
a process of discernment of compassionate action to be taken. 

These steps are: 
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1. Catch your breath (Get grounded). Get some emotional and physical distance in 
whatever ways help you become centered and reconnected with the source of your 
vitality. 

2. Take your PULSE (Cultivate compassion for yourself). Take a U-turn and 
connect empathically with the cry of your soul hidden within your emotions and 
impulses. 

3. Take the other’s PULSE (Cultivate compassion for another). Turn toward the 
other and connect empathically with the cry of the soul hidden within his or her 
emotions and behaviors. 

4. Decide what to do (Discern compassionate action). Now grounded in 
compassion—both for yourself and the other—discern those actions that heal the 
suffering and nurture the flourishing of all parties involved and do them. 160 

Taking one’s PULSE includes the following steps: 

P - Pay Attention (contemplative awareness) 

U - Understand Empathically (sense what is going on under the surface) 

L - Loving Connection (soften to a loving connection with self or others) 

S - Sense the Sacred (this is a spiritual practice, invite the D/divine’s presence) 

E - Embody New Life (a desire for flourishing) 

Dreitcer explains the capacities developed through engagement with the Compassion 

Practice and notes, “in the fonning of compassion, the spiritual capacities come in two 

varieties: Foundational Capacities and Compassion Capacities.” 161 

• The Foundational Capacities establish a base, a foundation on which to build 
compassion. They are intention, awareness, and attention. 

• The Compassion Capacities build compassion on the foundation laid by the 
Foundational Capacities. The Compassion Capacities are feelings, intimacy, and 
imagination. 

Dreitcer describes the Foundational Capacities: 

• Intention. This refers to the forethought required to engage in an endeavor. 

• Awareness “refers to the ability to notice whatever is happening in any 
moment.” 162 Awareness includes the process of noticing, releasing, and repeating 
additional information that comes our way, including internal movements, while 
we’re in a state of open awareness. 
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• Attention, the third foundational capacity refers to the “ability to focus for an 
extended period-to notice something and stay focused on it rather than to release 

it.” 163 

Dreitcer illustrates the Compassion Capacities: 164 

• Intimacy “refers to our ability to form deep, vulnerable relationships with others.” 

• Imagination “encompasses the range of mental images, dreams, and fantasies that 
flow through our inner world.” 

• Feelings “covers the wide range of emotions we experience in relation to the 
many movements of daily life.” 

Dreitcer notes a key difference of the Compassion Practice from other compassion 
cultivation practices regarding feelings and interior movements: “Other practice 
traditions take a second approach. They try to ignore or stamp out so-called negative 
feelings (such as fear, anger, and jealousy), while they encourage those they see as 
‘positive’ (including joy, gratitude, and empathy).” The Compassion Practice, on the 
other hand, follows an “... ultimately more helpful path for forming compassion. They 
treat all feelings, whether positive or negative, as fertile soil for growing compassion. 

This approach combines ancient spiritual wisdom with current neuroscientific 
understandings of emotion.” 165 Indeed, returning as often as necessary to tend our interior 
movements is one of the Compassion Practice’s distinctive differences from other 
contemplative practices. 

Within the Compassion Practice, in addition to working directly with interior 
movements or our Parts, befriending them and working to ease their burdens, we practice 
self-compassion by taking the U-Turn in which we continually come back to tending 
those interior movements/Parte before moving on to extending compassion to the other. 
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When we are practicing the Compassion Practice and we feel we are not fully in that 
calm, curious, compassionate space of Self, we can practice the FLAG as part of the U- 
Tum invitation. (The FLAG practice is my go-to practice, one that I have found can be 
worked in the moment and on the mountain to astonishingly positive effect.) In the FLAG 
practice, once grounded, we ask: What is my Fear? What is my Longing? What is my 
Aching Wound? What is my Gift wanting to be expressed? We go through this series for 
ourselves, and then—if ready—we extend the same creative practice to the other. If 
we’re not open to the other, we go back to the practice of the U-Turn and FLAG again 
until our interior movements relax, and we feel ourselves soften into openness and 
compassion. 

The Compassion Practice is suited for, and has been applied to, a variety of 
settings, such as work with the incarcerated, in difficult conversations about race, in the 
workplace, work with victims/survivors of trauma and those experiencing secondary 
trauma, and those experiencing grief. In this study I fulfill my intention to bring the 
Compassion Practice to my work with those who identify as girls and young women. 

The Compassion Practice Curriculum 

The Compassion Practice Curriculum is a twelve-week fonnation program of 

compassion-based contemplative practices that serves as compassion cultivation training 

for individuals to experience self-compassion, connect to their inner wisdom, and 

experience of the D/divine, as well as to extend compassion to others. In its current 

configuration, the curriculum is designed as a weekly face-to-face or retreat-hybrid 

model. The retreat-hybrid model continues the twelve-week pattern—with practices 

distributed in audio and print fonn to participants, and a weekly optional virtual practice 

session—but is bookended with two three-and-a-half day retreats. Both models have their 
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benefits: the weekly session has a rhythm that comes from meeting weekly for several 
weeks, while the retreat-hybrid has the intensifying effect of being outside of one’s daily 
routine in community with others sharing the experience in an intentional space. 
Depending on the engagement of the participants, the retreat-hybrid session can slip into 
disconnection in the intervening weeks, but usually the groups re-form easily when 
gathering for the final retreat. The program is led by a Center for Engaged Compassion 
certified facilitator and follows the CEC-designed curriculum. 

The Goddess Finishing School curriculum is an adaptation of the twelve-week 
Compassion Practice curriculum to one six-hour curriculum for use with those who 
identify as girls and young women. The design and implementation plan draw heavily 
from and are inspired by the Compassion Practice and includes embodied-contemplative 
practices, as well as influences and resources from the social sciences. There are so many 
pressures on today’s youth, particularly on those who identify as girls and young women, 
that it is crucial that they have the tools and training necessary for their identity 
fonnation, and the development of agency and their capacities to be Self-led and in touch 
with their inner wisdom. The program curriculum includes practices which support 
theoretical elements of agency: intentionality, forethought, self-action, and self-reflection. 
The inclusion of interpersonal neurobiology and social science findings lends the 
empirically based evidence needed to be accepted as a preventative and intervention 
program. Because body image can be such a fraught area for those who identify as girls 
and young women, the intentional inclusion of embodied practices in the program can 
help participants to re/connect with their body in adaptive ways. The session design is 
practice-focused, with minimal explanation/lecturing. 
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In the research and literature reviewed for this study, the recurring theme of 


youth’s need to be listened to and heard is constant. It is crucial, too, for caring, 
consistent, and predictable adult presence. It is vital that youth feel confident that the 
adults tending to them can also hear what they have to say when they have difficult things 
to say —the adults have to be able to provide a grounded presence, a container that is 
stable and large enough to hold whatever the youth have need to deposit in it. The 
Compassion Practice can provide that grounding space—and can be taught not only to 
youth, but also to the caring adults who love them and care for them. 


The Compassion Practice in Compassion-based Social Activism 

In “Warriors of Compassion: Coordinates on the Compass of Compassion-Based 

Activism,” Rogers describes the key components to engaging the Compassion Practice 
for social transfonnation. As we’ve seen, the last movement of the Compassion Practice 
is to discern compassionate action. Rogers likens the moves of compassion-based 
activism to the coordinates on a compass, guiding us to right action, outlining its core 
principles: 

Twelve Core Principles of Compassion Practice’s compassion-based 

social activism: 

1. Violence is an affront to the moral fabric of society. 

2. Traditional “Flight or Fight ” responses to violence are self- 
defeating. 

3. Human beings have a core Self-essence within us, which can 
ground responses to violence that are empowered, wise, and 
compassionate. 

4. Human beings also have interior reactivities, all rooted in 
positive intentions. As much as we all have Self-essence, we 
also are often hijacked by interior movements-emotions, for 
example, like anger, disgust, or fear-that dislodge us from that 
grounded, empowered, compassionate essence. As the 
Compassion Practice, Internal Family Systems, and 
Nonviolent Communication reveal, these interior movements 
are all rooted in positive intentions. Our emotions and 
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impulses are there for a reason. The spiritual invitation when 
hijacked is not to demonize our reactivities, nor even to try to 
suppress or manage them; rather, it is to befriend them, to 
listen to their cry. They are rooted in some essential life need 
that feels threatened in the moment-perhaps to feel safe, to 
feel valued, to have agency, to claim dignity. Extreme 
reactivities are rooted in deep wounds that ache for healing 
and care. In fact, our interior reactivities are pitch-perfect 
barometers of what our souls need when confronted by 
violence. 

5. When we are activated by violence, our spiritual invitation is, 
first, to take the “U” turn and tend to our reactivities until we 
are restored into our grounded Self-essence. 

6. Once we are restored to our Self essence, we can see our 
adversary with greater clarity. 

7. Our adversary’s offensive behavior is rooted in an interior cry 
within them aching to be heard. 

8. Our adversary’s offensive behavior will continue until they 
feel heard and honored at the level of their deeper cry. 

9. Conversely, being heard can relax extreme attitudes and 
behaviors. Our adversaries are more than their offensive 
behavior; they, too, have a Self-essence. 

10. Compassion toward an adversary is possible without 
legitimizing the violence of their behavior or agreeing with 
their viewpoint. 

11. The ground of compassion-based activism is not simply 
stopping the offensive behavior, but winning our adversary 
over into right relationship. 166 

The twelve principles of compassion-based activism do not have a step-by-step process to 
follow. On the contrary, according to Rogers, “compassion-based activism, rather, is 
more defined by a set of qualities that comprise the spirit or energy with which any action 
can be performed.” 167 The “compass” image Rogers has devised serves as the 
metaphorical guide to compassion-based activism: “Eight coordinates circumscribe the 
compass of compassion-based activism, each one held in creative tension with another 


166 Fra nk Rogers, Jr. “Warriors of Compassion: Coordinates on the Compass of 
Compassion-Based Activism,” in Taking It to the Streets: Public Theologies of Activism 
and Resistance, ed. Jennifer Baldwin (Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2019), 25-41. 

167 Rogers, “Warriors of Compassion,” 31. 
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that must be balanced for the needle directing us to move freely. Taken as a whole, this 
compass orients us toward what compassion-based activism might look like in any 
situation of violence or violation.” 168 The eight coordinate qualities—four pairs in 
counterpoint to one another—represented as compass points are: 

• Empowered personal dignity and love for one’s adversary 

• Universal inclusivity and firm limits around violation 

• Grounded in nonreactive presence and openness to the other’s truth 

• Strategic focus on systemic violence and imaginative social problem-solving 169 

Rogers is committed to the use of engaged compassion for nonviolent social 
transformation, and his creativity is apparent in this application of the Compassion 
Practice exhorting us, “when we find ourselves in the midst of violence and violation, 
compassion-based activism invites us to seek that path that courageously embodies 
empowered personal dignity while extending a compassionate love for our adversary; 
that aligns with a cosmic inclusivity while firmly establishing limits around violation; 
that is calmly grounded in a truthful nonreactive presence while curiously open to our 
opponent’s truth; and that strategically focuses on systemic violence while creatively 
engaging imaginative social problem-solving.” 170 In this implementation of the 
Compassion Practice, we see a real world application and the blueprint for social 
transformation. 

The Psychophysiology of The Compassion Practice 

Alane K. Daugherty, frequent collaborator with Rogers and Dreitcer, contributes 

findings from neuroscience and psychophysiology to explain the neuro/physiological 


168 Rogers, “Warriors of Compassion,” 31. 
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aspects and mechanisms of the compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices. 
In her book on the subject, Unstressed: How Somatic Awareness Can Transform Your 
Body’s Stress Response and Build Emotional Resilience, Daugherty outlines three 
concepts: 

1) Each of us has “two primary drives or systems that control your emotional life, 
and, from a physiological standpoint, you can only be grounded in one at a time. 
Each of the systems carries a very pronounced physiological imprint that causes 
you to see and interpret life from its dominant state. You literally perceive your 
current circumstance from the lens of your dominant drive. These systems are 
often referred to as your fear-response system, the system that is dominant when 
you are stressed, and your cahn-and-connection system, the system that is 
dominant when you are feeling peaceful or relaxed. The ability to see 
expansiveness and possibility are primary characteristics of the latter. 

Importantly, the system that you reside in most often becomes the dominant 
system of your life." xlx 

2) Emotion is “the primary expression of each of these systems. When your fear- 
response system is in control, you are consumed with life-degenerating and 
destabilizing emotional responses. However, it is true, too, that when you are 
resting in your cahn-and-connection system, you are exhibiting life-generating 
and stabilizing ones. The question is often posed whether emotion is ‘good’ or 
‘bad,’ and unfortunately has led to dogma that teaches us to suppress or deny all 
emotion. The question we should be asking isn’t whether emotion in itself is good 
or bad, as it is often posed, but which clusters of emotion are life-generating and 
which are life-degenerating.” 172 

3) Daugherty explains “that it takes overt intentionality to cultivate what you do 
want rather than just reducing what you don’t want; ‘not being sick’ doesn’t 
necessarily lead to ‘being well.’ The discipline of positive psychology 
demonstrates that for you to develop optimal functioning, optimal functioning 
needs to be the focus; and you have more agency in developing optimal 
functioning than you might think. This concept carries over to stress management 
as well. Effective and lasting stress management calls on you to not only reduce 
your fear response, but actively and intentionally cultivate calm and connection. 

In essence, it asks you to make an about-face and change your interpretation of 
cause and effect as it is related to your emotional life. 173 


171 Daugherty, Unstressed, 3. 
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Throughout the volume, Daugherty describes how to apply these major concepts through 
a four-step process of recognizing, releasing, replacing, and restoring to understanding 
and quelling stress in our lives by engaging with mindful awareness and what she refers 
to as “heartful” contemplative practices. 

Stress, according to Daugherty, “is often interpreted as the conditions of your life, 

and the effect is your emotional response to them... In reality, the cause of your stress 

and anxiety is the nature and context of your emotional life, and the effect is how you 

interpret your external life from that lens.” 174 Daugherty has developed a “spiral of 

becoming,” which she characterizes as a 

representation of how you transform emotionally from your unique 
perceptions, including how and why you perceive the way you do, to the 
meaning you attach to those perceptions, and the physiological imprint 
they incur-only leading to more “like” experiences. It shows you that 
every moment of every day, you are transfonning, regardless if you are 
aware of it, and it can be an upward spiral or a downward spiral depending 
on the nature of your emotional experience. Further, it shows you the 
destructive capabilities of the spiral under your fear-response system. 175 

We are, according to Daugherty, “a system of adaptation,” in which we are constantly 

adapting to our responses to our emotions: 

any emotion you feel is experienced in your mind and felt in your body— 
and your bodily processes form an imprint that goes on to alter your 
emotional state in the future. The more emotionally driven the experience, 
the greater the imprint left behind. Furthermore, because you are a system 
of adaptation, these imprints become a template that further determines 
how you see, perceive, and react to your world. Basically, you are 
imprinted upon by what you experience, and your body-mind responds by 
creating a greater capacity for that experience. Every moment of every day, 
you are transforming to your dominant emotional experience, whether you 


174 Daugherty, Unstressed, 5. 
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know it or not and whether you like it or not. You are literally 
programming yourself to be more successful at what you routinely do. 176 


In the discussion on the use of contemplative practices in response to stress, it is helpful 
to briefly discuss trauma. In her seminal work in trauma theory, Judith Herman 
characterizes trauma as an event perceived as life-threatening, combined with feelings of 
powerlessness and helplessness. 177 Hennan asserts three conditions are necessary for 
recovery: establishment of safety, witnessing of the survivor’s story, and a reintegration 
of the survivor’s personal narrative. One step toward the reintegration of one’s personal 
narrative and developing resilience with regard to traumatic experiences is the ability to 
notice physical reactions when one is experiencing stress or anxiety. 

Physical reactions to stress most often originate in the amygdala, often referred to 
as the “emotional center of the brain.” 178 Gaining an awareness of triggers, where these 
reactions come from, and developing the adaptive practices to handle them is a step 
toward gaining a sense of well-being and agency. Daugherty explains how contemplative 
practices foster healing from a psycho-physiological perspective: “contemplative 
practices lead us through the progression of creating different neural networks and 
replacing those that are no longer serving us, with those that are more conducive to our 
healing and well-being.” 179 The critical role embodied practices play in supporting the 
flourishing of one’s full humanity is one of the primary research questions of this study. 


176 Daugherty, Unstressed, 18-19. 

177 Hemian, Trauma and Recovery. 

178 Alane K. Daugherty, “Embodied Spirituality,” (lecture, Claremont School of 
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Profound change can be the difference between surviving and thriving. Traumatic 
or difficult experiences are retained as implicit memory, which can be triggered by any 
number of stimuli. Daugherty explains, “implicit or emotional memories are stored in the 
deepest parts of our brain and become our ‘programming’ or ‘schemas’ through which 
we look at and perceive the world” and that “this implicit learning remains out of our 
awareness even as it generates behaviors, emotions, and thoughts in response to current 
experience.” 180 

From a neurobiological standpoint, painful events produce perceptions based on 
excess external stimulation with corresponding excess activation in the brain. Put very 
simply, when the brain is overwhelmed in this way it cannot fully process or assimilate 
events. The limbic system, which includes the amygdala, is the region of the brain 
associated with fear, aggression, and avoidance. The hippocampus, also part of the limbic 
system, is often thought of as its center. Along with emotion, the limbic system is related 
to memory. When the amygdala is hyper-aroused it cuts off the connection to the 
neocortex, the higher functioning part of the brain that is responsible for thinking and 
learning. Often when traumatic or painful perceptions are processed, they are 
(mal)adapted as defensive response patterns. To heal from these difficult experiences, we 
need to rewire the neural networks. 

Engaging in intentional contemplative practices reprograms the brain and implicit 
memory, through the process of “memory reconsolidation.” 181 This concept of re- 


180 Alane K. Daugherty "Embodied Spirituality—Where We Are and Where We're 
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programming implicit memory provides a compelling argument for the use of 
contemplative practices in working with those who identify as girls and young women to 
manage their stress, gain and regain a sense of calm, and to develop adaptive behaviors 
that contribute to well-being. 

Stress creates complex and deleterious biochemical reactions. Additionally, “the 
brain records everything that carried any emotional impact,” Daugherty points out; “the 
stronger the emotion, and repeated experience, the stronger the connection.” This is 
particularly relevant with chronic stress because “the deepest encoding is subconscious 
and gets encoded in a way to perceive and make sense of our world.” In the aftermath of 
painful emotional experiences or trauma, “anything that looks similar, activates the 
implicit, felt, non-logical, memory and attaches the current situation to that original 
memory.” 182 The engagement with “in the moment” contemplative practices results in 
improving and lessening reactivity by engaging the prefrontal cortex. Once the prefrontal 
cortex is engaged, the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems begin to calm. 
When a less triggered and non-reactive state is achieved through such practices, a sense 
of safety and calm can be developed and felt. Repeated practice lessens the frequency of 
reactions activated out of the residual trauma and eventually lessens the impact of the 
trauma or difficult experiences. 

Regarding the adaptive effects of memory reconsolidation, Daugherty asserts, 
“once those negative reaction patterns begin to be diminished and replaced by positive 
reaction patterns, it is easier to connect with the love behind the fear.” 183 Because “the 


182 Alane K. Daugherty, “Embodied Spirituality” (lecture, Claremont School of 
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brain doesn’t know the difference between something that’s imagined, or deeply felt, and 
something going on in the present time,” 184 engagement with contemplative practices, 
particularly embodied practices, and the resultant shift of one’s biochemical state and 
perception through calling forth “the felt sense of the desired attitude” is particularly 
suited to aiding personal narrative cohesion, reconnection, and integration for 
practitioners. The practices included in The Goddess Finishing School include those 
meant to support these adaptive shifts. 

Ongoing engagement in contemplative practices has the power to transform lives. 
In How God Changes Your Brain: Breakthrough Findings from a Leading 
Neuroscientist, Andrew Newberg presents the beneficial effects of repeated engagement 
with contemplative practices in his discussion of a study of nuns with a long-term 
practice of Centering Prayer: 

This was the first brain-scan study of Christian contemplative 
practitioners, and we discovered that the neurological changes 
were significant and very different from how the human brain 
normally functions. Even more surprising, the neurological 
changes were nearly the same as those recorded from a group of 
Buddhist practitioners, who obviously nurtured very different 
beliefs. This evidence confirms our hypothesis that the benefits 
gleaned from prayer and meditation may have less to do with the 
specific theology than with the ritual techniques of breathing, 
staying relaxed, and focusing one’s attention upon a concept that 
evokes comfort, compassion, or spiritual sense of peace. Of course, 
the more you believe what you were meditating or praying about, 
the stronger the response will be. 185 

Daugherty’s HEART for Healing practice has the potential for supporting 
(re)connection with one’s spirituality. Following the movements of Daugherty’s other 
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heart practices—notice, refocus, and nurture—with the nurture step “inviting difficult 
implicit memory patterns to be held in a state of self love, understanding, and 
compassion,” this process then aids memory reconsolidation, and can promote a 
connection or reconnection with the D/divine. 186 Indeed, one of the hallmarks of Rogers’ 
Compassion Practice is that “all is held,” and by adopting this nonjudgmental stance, 
difficult interior movements relax. 

Daugherty explains the role compassion-based contemplative and embodied 
practices play in the calming of the limbic system, lowering of cortisol and adrenaline, 
and facilitating connection to the middle pre-frontal cortex. Additionally, Daugherty 
stresses the importance of connecting with one’s body—and notes that all of our 
experiences take place in our embodied, physiological selves, and indeed, that in addition 
to being mindful, we are most adaptive when we are grounded and in our bodies and 
heartful. The social sciences, including interpersonal neurobiology, have shown that 
contemplative practices have been found to help with attention and awareness, decrease 
depressive and anxiety symptoms, as well as promote emotion regulation and prosocial 
behavior. 

The Compassion Practice, other Contemplative Practices, and Practical Theological 
Tasks 

The Compassion Practice bears many similarities to and draws from 
contemplative practices from other wisdom traditions. In addition to their common 
connection to compassion, Socially Engaged Buddhism and Engaged Compassion have 
distinct similarities. Socially Engaged Buddhism is a twentieth-century movement which 
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draws on the values and teachings of ancient Buddhist practices in order to relieve 
suffering in the world. In response to criticism that Buddhism should not engage, but 
detach, Thich Nhat Hahn countered that Buddhism has always begin engaged since its 
inception because at its heart is not only enlightenment, but also relieving the suffering of 
other beings. 187 While influenced by Western ideas, Socially Engaged Buddhism strives 
to remain true to Buddhist foundations, eschewing those Western influences that are out 
of alignment with Buddhist values, principles, and teachings. It is helpful to compare the 
Four Noble Truths of Buddhism with the above Compassion Practice movements to get a 
sense of the characteristics, tone, similarities, and differences of the two contemplative- 
based practices. While they are both centered on compassion toward self and others, as 
well as the alleviation of suffering, they are quite different tonally. 

The Four Noble Truths of Buddhism: 

1. This is Suffering ( duhkha )—caused by our desire for constancy in an ever- 
changing, impermanent world. 

2. This is the Origin of Suffering—due to our striving and ignorance. 

3. This is the Cessation of Suffering—when we release and detach from those 
yearnings. 

4. This is the Path to the Cessation of Suffering—the Buddhist practices which help 
us to detach. 

The Buddhist practices in the Path are centered in Right Action—in the moral, mental, 
and wisdom realms. For the practical theologian, it is useful, too, to note the similarities 
between the Four Noble Truths and Richard Osmer’s Four Tasks of Practical 
Theology IS8 \ 

1. The Empirical-Descriptive— What is Going On? 

2. The Interpretive— Why is it Going On? 

3. The Normative— What ought to be Going On? 


187 See, for example, Sallie King, Socially Engaged Buddhism (Honolulu, HI: University 
of Hawaii Press, 2009). 
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4. The Pragmatic-Practical— How Might We Respond? 


While the Four Noble Truths have, as per their origin in Buddhist practices, a 
detached stance dissimilar to the praxis-action orientation of the Four Tasks of Practical 
Theology, it is striking to see the Buddhist influence on our practical theological 
discipline. Note, too, that the Compassion Practice encourages coming back to that from 
which Buddhist practices urge detachment. 

Returning to the main differences between the Compassion Practice and Buddhist 
mindfulness practices, are the Buddhist stances of noticing, releasing, and detaching 
whereas the Compassion Practice has the counterintuitive stances of beholding and 
tending. Even though Buddhism embraces the practice of lovingkindness, compassion, 
and delight in others’ delight, the Compassion Practice could be viewed as more gentle 
and less rigid than Buddhism. Mindful Self-Compassion, a significant compassion- 
cultivation program, however, takes its inspiration from Buddhism. 

Kristen Neffs and Christopher Genner’s Mindful Self-Compassion work draws 
heavily from Buddhist mindfulness practices. 189 As many individuals find it hard to 
extend compassion to one’s self, Neff and Germer suggest that when feeling upset or 
critical with one’s self, to imagine as if the person who is experiencing the hardship is 
one’s friend and imagine how you would respond to and behave toward that person. Most 
likely, you would be understanding, kind, and compassionate. You would say comforting 
words and help to reframe the situation. In one of the program’s practices, Neff and 


189 Christopher Germer and Kristin Neff, Teaching the Mindful Self-Compassion 
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Germer even suggest saying to yourself “That’s my friend. I don 7 treat my friend that 
way. Be gentle and kind to my friend. ” 

The main movements of the self-compassion practice are: 

1. Acknowledge the discomfort. This is suffering. 

2. Connect to Common Humanity. Everyone suffers at some point. 

3. Extend Compassion to Self. May my suffering ease. 

Distinguishing Elements of Compassion Formation at Claremont School of 
Theology 

My compassion formation instruction, in several ways, is unique to the pedagogy 
of the faculty Claremont School of Theology and the Center for Engaged Compassion. 
This formation is distinct from other compassion fonnation programs such as Stanford 
University’s Center for Compassion and Altruism Research and Education, Emory 
University’s Center for Contemplative Science and Compassion-Based Ethics, University 
of California, Berkeley’s Greater Good Science Center, and the work of Richard 
Davidson at the University of Wisconsin, Madison’s Center for Healthy Minds, and the 
mindful self-compassion work of Kristin Neff and Christopher Genner. 

The following are the principal distinctions of the manner in which Claremont 
School of Theology and the Center for Engaged Compassion cultivate compassion: 

1. Response to One’s Interior Life: Even in the way we practice compassion 

cultivation, we are always invited to befriend and tend to the internal landscape. 
Neffs and Germer’s work is so effective and has contributed immensely to the 
research literature. The model Neff and Germer practice is a releasing, notice 
what’s going on, be kind to it, then release it. A major distinction of Rogers’ 
fonnulation is tending, taking the U-turn and befriending and understanding that 
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our interior movements, our Parts are all protective and have a positive intention 
for us. In the Goddess Finishing School program, I used the buoy analogy with 
the participants: if, in response to our internal movements, we push them down, 
then, as long as we apply pressure, it stays down. But, once we let up on the 
pressure, whatever we have been holding down is going to come back up. But if it 
comes up and we befriend it, it will relax and that’s the miracle. That’s distinctly, 
uniquely Frank Roger’s contribution-to keep coming back to, befriending, and 
not demonizing our internal movements. 

2. Radical Hospitality and A Spirit of Always saving Yes . The philosophical and 
pedagogical approaches of the faculty and staff of Claremont School of Theology 
are those of inclusivity, radical acceptance and hospitality. Instead of saying no, 
you’ve got to fit into something else, you’re not doing the practice right, you’ve 
got to sit this way. It’s always okay, whatever is coming up, there’s a reason, so 
always say yes and try to understand it. With this acceptance comes the invitation 
to bring out the goodness within the interior movement, that’s the radical trust. To 
have been that young person who was told I was too stupid to be anything, and 
then to show up at CST and meet Frank Rogers and the dean of admissions at the 
time, Jennifer Hooten, was life changing. They were so friendly, welcoming, and 
affirming. This openness and real hospitality are hallmarks of the compassion 
cultivation and spiritual formation program at Claremont School of Theology. In 
speaking with my current colleagues at the University of Southern California, I 
realize how extraordinary this is. I don’t know that I would have pursued a 
graduate education had I Frank Rogers and Jennifer Hooten not been my 
introduction to Claremont School of Theology. 
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3. Uniqueness of the Practices: The compassion formation practices of the 
Claremont School of Theology and Center for Engaged Compassion programs 
emphasize our relationship to self. As stated above, these practices focus on 
tending and befriending, not releasing and distancing. It is in turning inward, that 
we are then able to turn (extend) outward, to connect with common humanity. 

4. Narrative Approach: As opposed to an intellectual understanding of the concept 
of interconnection, the CST compassion formation practices help people to feel 
the story in order to promote awareness and understanding. An example of this is 
the Mama Duck and Her Ducklings story told earlier in this dissertation. Hearing 
the story, you’re moved. When participants are moved and in a receptive state, we 
can use this example as a way to develop an understanding of compassion toward 
ourselves-we hear the story underneath, that of the inner movements of the Parts. 
From there, we can move toward teaching how to cultivate compassion for 
another: in hearing the story and paying attention to whatever is going on 
underneath we can then emotionally and effectively connect with the other’s story 
in a way that is open-hearted and compassionate as well as non-self-negating. 

This aspect is utterly unique and distinctly different from other compassion 
cultivation practices such as the loving-kindness Meta practice. 

5. Connection with a Sacred Source : While inspired by all wisdom traditions, the 
compassion cultivation practices of Claremont School of Theology and Center for 
Engaged Compassion have a more Western than Eastern fonnulation. The 
Goddess Finishing School curriculum is design for a non-religious setting, but 
respects the teachings of its predecessors and offers the space for participants to 
experience the D/divine in whatever manner is personally meaningful. 
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Internal Family Systems (IFS) 


Pioneered by Richard C. Schwartz, Ph.D., Internal Family Systems (IFS) therapy 
is a radical, non-pathologizing, and contemplative therapeutic approach. The concepts set 
forth in the IFS model are a departure from most standard, Western psychological and 
therapeutic practices in the belief that everyone possesses and has the capacity to access, 
a true, grounded Self. Schwartz developed this method after years of clinical practice 
hearing his clients, many of whom were survivors of trauma and patients with eating 
disorders, recount internal dialogues with their “ parts .” Schwartz, a veteran of Family 
Systems theory, applied those principles to the internal worlds of his patients, but with 
the distinction of the Self, a coherent, centered and calm core, leading the internal system 
and the conviction that all parts have a positive intention. 

Schwartz describes the Self as “the idea that at your essence you are pure joy and 
peace, and that from that place you are able to manifest clusters of wonderful leadership 
and healing qualities and a sense of spiritual connectedness.” 190 Schwartz uses the tenn 
Self-led to describe when we are in a grounded, open space, and able to access the inner 
wisdom and guidance of our Self Schwartz characterizes the Eight Cs of Self-leadership 
as calmness, clarity, curiosity, compassion, confidence, courage, creativity, and 
connectedness, and outlines the practices to access these qualities. 191 As multi-faceted 
and complex humans, Schwartz notes, our inner psychological and emotional landscape 
is made up of what he refers to as our Parts, aspects of our personality, or 
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subpersonalities, which play a protective role in our lives; he explains that there are two 
kinds of Parts—protectors and exiles. 

Schwartz explains the accepted psychological concept of the “normal multiplicity 
of the mind,” and notes that the existence of subpersonalities is “not exclusive to people 
with multiple personality disorder.” 192 Rather, according to Schwartz, each of us has a 
“full range of inner personalities,” for whom “those of us whose childhoods weren’t filled 
with horrible experiences have parts that relate more hannoniously [than those who 
suffered trauma], so we feel and look more integrated. In this context, having an 
integrated personality does not signify an absence of Parts. It means they get along and 
work together better, but they don’t disappear. Parts surface and withdraw, and we sense 
their presence, but our identity doesn’t shift as dramatically because the rest of us is 
present while that happens.” 193 Our Parts protect us when they sense a threat, such as 
extreme emotions and thoughts. Protectors respond to external and internal threats; while 
exiles protect our wounded internal Parts. 

Our Parts are those aspects of ourselves that have been wounded by our life 
experience/s and have become exiled. These exiles are guarded by protectors which can 
come in the form of managers—Parts that take care of the day-to-day and tend to be 
controlling and/or judgmental, or firefighters—Parts who tend to divert attention by 
dissociation or numbing. The counter-intuitive aspect of IFS is its non-pathologizing 
stance—in its assertion that all our Parts have our best intentions at heart and want to 
play a positive role, and that all Parts are welcome. 


192 Schwartz, Introduction to the Internal Family Systems Model, 67. 

193 Schwartz, Introduction to the Internal Family Systems Mode, 71. 
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Parts become activated and can overcome our ability for Self-leadership when 

they sense a need to protect us, even if the actions of the Part are not desired in our 

current life. Schwartz invites us to Self-restoration when our Parts highjack us. In order 

to regain one’s grounding and return to a Self-led state, Schwartz states that we must 

befriend our Parts and hear their cries for attention: 

To experience the Self, there’s no shortcut around our inner 
barbarians—those unwelcome parts of ourselves, such as hatred, 
rage, suicidal despair, fear, addictive need (for drugs, food, sex), 
racism and other prejudice, greed, as well as the somewhat less 
heinous feelings of ennui, guilt, depression, anxiety, self- 
righteousness, and self-loathing. The lesson I’ve repeatedly learned 
over the years of practice is that we must learn to listen to and 
ultimately embrace these unwelcome parts. If we can do that, 
rather than trying to exile them, they transform. And, though it 
seems counterintuitive, there’s great relief for therapists in the 
process of helping clients befriend rather than berate their inner 
tormentors. I’ve discovered, after painful trial and much error at 
my clients’ expense, that treating their symptoms and difficulties 
like varieties of emotional garbage to be eliminated from their 
system simply doesn’t work well. Often, the more I’ve joined 
clients in trying to get rid of their destructive rage and suicidal 
impulses, the more powerful and resistant these feelings have 
grown—though they’ve sometimes gone underground to surface at 
another time, in another way. 

In contrast, the same destructive or shameful parts 
responded far more positively and became less troublesome, when 
I began treating them as if they had a life of their own, as if they 
were in effect, real personalities in themselves, with a point of 
view and a reason for acting as they did. Only when I could 
approach them with a spirit of humility and a friendly desire to 
understand them could I begin to understand why they were 
causing my clients so much trouble. I discovered that if I can help 
people approach their worst, most hated feelings and desires with 
open minds and hearts, these retrograde emotions will be found not 
only to make sense and have a legitimate purpose in the person’s 
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psychological economy, but also, quite spontaneously, to become 

more benign. 194 

As an example of this process, if a woman has a Lonely Part from childhood 
because she was often left home alone at night and was terrified, she might find that she 
doesn’t know why she feels compelled to eat ice cream every night, even if she’s not 
hungry—but she does so anyway. It could be that the Lonely Part was comforted when 
she was a little girl by eating ice cream, and the Protector Ice Cream Part knows this is a 
way to calm that part when the woman is feeling activated. Schwartz, and the 
Compassion Practice, call for a counter-intuitive move—that when we speak for a Part as 
opposed to from a Part, it can actually relax. Our Parts are often exhausted after years of 
vigilance and are happy to let the Self lead the way. Within the Compassion Practice, in 
addition to working directly with Parts, befriending them and working to ease their 
burdens, we practice self-compassion by taking the U-Turn in which we continually 
come back to tending those interior movements/Parte before moving on to compassion 
for the other. 

Overview of Basic Assumptions of the IFS model: 195 

A) That the internal landscape of the mind is “subdivided into an indeterminate number 
of subpersonalities,” or Parts. As Schwartz states, “the idea is that, for efficiency’s sake, 
the brain is designed to form these clusters—connections among certain memories, 
emotions, ways of perceiving the world, and behaviors—which stay together as internal 
units that can be activated when needed.” 


194 Richard C. Schwartz, “The Larger Self,” Psychotherapy Networker 8, no. 3 (May/June 
2004): 6-7. 

195 Schwartz, Introduction to the Internal Family Systems Model, 139-141. 
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B) “Everyone has a Self, and the Self can and should lead the individual’s internal 
system.” This is a grounded, open, compassionate, curious, calm, and aware state. 

C) Our Parts in their non-reactive states have a positive intention for us. And so, all Parts 
are welcome. As Schwartz states, “there are no ‘bad’ Parts, and the goal of therapy is not 
to eliminate Parts but instead to help them find their non-extreme roles.” This is one of 
the most radical aspects of IFS, the non-pathologizing, non-blaming appreciation of 
Parts. 


IFS brings a level of accessibility to those who exhibit an openness for self¬ 
exploration and awareness and can be self-practiced with some guidance into the process; 
however, it is often beneficial for those who engage with IFS to work with trained 
therapist or practitioner. The IFS model is also applicable for use by educators in their 
classrooms and other educational settings. 

Rodger Goddard, Ph.D., has adapted the IFS model to a five-step process for 
educators in The IFS Teacher Mini Manual: A Training Handbook for Using Internal 
Family Systems to Improve Teacher Effectiveness and Student Success. 

Goddard defines The 5 Steps to Using IFS with Your Students : 196 

1. Understand It 

2. Try It 

3. Teach It 

4. Help Individual Students with It 

5. Enrich Your Fife 

A concise overview follows: 

Step 1: Understand It is comprised of The IFS Viewpoint: The 5 Steps for Understanding 
the Model, providing an overview and explanation on the topics: 


196 Rodger Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual: A Training Handbook for Using 
Internal Family Systems to Improve Teacher Effectiveness and Student Success (South Orange, 
NJ: Success Skills, 2019), 8. 
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1. We Are Made Up of Parts 

Protectors: help us deal with external and internal threats 
Exiles: our weak, vulnerable, wounded and traumatized parts 

2. We Also Have a Positive Core Self 

“IFS believes that in addition to our parts we all also have a positive, wise, 
caring, spiritual Core Self The Core Self should be coordinating all our 
Parts. However, Protectors often fear that our Core Self is not able to 
control our Exiles and do its job. Therefore, our Protectors often take over, 
push our Core Self out of the way and banish it to the dungeon with our 
Exiles. IFS uses the metaphor of an orchestra in which the conductor, our 
Core Self, should be leading all parts to work, play together in positive 
ways and great beautiful music.” 197 

“IFS helps us to create a positive relationship with our protectors. This 
puts our Core Self back in charge in a leadership role. When our Core Self 
is in charge it helps our Protectors get what they need and fulfill their 
mission in productive and effective ways. IFS views our Core Self as 
having 8 key qualities: Calm, Curiosity, Clarity, Compassion, Confidence, 
Creativity, Courage and Connectedness.” 198 

3. Our Protectors Battle for Power and Take Over 

This section covers the role Protector Parts play in defending (or trying to control) 
Exiles, and notes that Protectors can highjack our Core Self. 

4. All Parts Are Good 

In reiteration as stated earlier in this chapter, the IFS Teacher Mini Manual, frames 
Parts’ good intentions as, “IFS believes that in order for our Parts to heal, our Core 
Self needs to understand and create a positive relationship to them. When our 
Protectors and Exiles get our understanding, appreciation and care, they can grow, 
heal and can take on effective helping roles. All our Parts need to be unburdened of 
the pain they are carrying.” 199 

5. Strengthening Our Core Self is Healing and Empowering 

The IFS Teacher Mini Manual counsels educators that “Letting our Parts control us 
continues negative emotional, feeling and interacting habits. Being led by our parts 
leads to upset, stress and difficulties. Strengthening our Core Self brings about 
healing and a successful, happy, fulfilled, spiritual life. Strong Self Energy creates 
love, connection and a positive life.” 200 


197 Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual, 9. 

198 Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual, 9. 

199 Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual, 10. 

200 Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual, 9-10. 
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Step 1 concludes with a description of the 8 Cs of the Core Self, an example of a Parts 
Map, and descriptions of common protectors and exiles for both educators and students. 


Step 2: Try It, is comprised of The 5 Steps for Using IFS in Your Life, guiding educators 
to: 

1. Identify My Protectors 

2. Understand My Protectors: Create a Positive Relationship with Your Protectors 

3. Heal & Guide My Protectors: Fine Tune and Tweak Roles of Your Protectors 

4. Identify and Heal My Exiles: Exiles Need Attention, Care and Healing 

5. Strengthen My Core Self Energy 201 

Step 3: Teach It moves to The 5 Steps for Using IFS with Your Entire Class: 

1. Teach It: Teach Your Students the IFS Perspective 

2. Build Part Awareness: Student Part Identification 

3. Strengthen Students’ Core Self: Help Students Identify and Strengthen Core Self 
Qualities 

4. Use the Model in Your Everyday Instruction and Interactions 

5. Model It: Use IFS to Help Yourself During the Day 202 

This section includes instruction on how to introduce students to the concept of IFS, the 
benefits of the use of IFS in the classroom, Social Emotion Learning benefits through the 
use of IFS, and several teacher resources for use in the classroom. 

Step 4: Help Individual Students with IFS explains The 5 Steps for Using IFS with 
Individual Students: 

1. Part Identification 

2. Affirm the Part Awareness 

3. Part Calming, Sitting in the Bleachers or Understanding 

4. Strengthening the Core Self 

5. New Part Role 203 

This section guides educators in using IFS with individual and challenging students and 
includes teacher resources to help students connect to Core Self and calm their mood. 

Step 5: Enrich Your Life with IFS shifts the focus back to the educator with The 5 Steps 
for Using IFS to Improve Your Joy and Effectiveness as a Teacher 

1. Awareness: Name Your Overactive, Mission Obsessed or Negative Teacher Parts 

2. Calm and Nurture Your Parts 

3. Understand and Find a Productive New Role for Your Part 

4. Hold a CST Meeting (Core Self Team Parts Conference) 

5. Heal Your Exiles: Refuel, Nurture and Support Your Core Self 204 


201 Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual, 17. 

202 Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual, 36. 

203 Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual, 49. 

204 Goddard, The IFS Teacher Mini Manual, 56. 
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Goddard’s manual is a simple and clear guide for educators’ introduction of IFS into the 
classroom. 

Nonviolent Communication 

The Nonviolent Communication Model plays an integral role in the design and 
curriculum of The Goddess Finishing School. Developed by the late American 
psychologist, Marshall B. Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication, or NVC, is a 
nonviolent conflict resolution communications model which works to repair and restore 
relationships with an emphasis on the role of language, words, feelings and needs in 
resolving conflict. Rosenberg was committed to teaching others to connect to their 
inherent compassion while in the midst of conflict: “while studying the factors that affect 
our ability to stay compassionate, I was struck by the crucial role of language and our use 
of words. I have since identified a specific approach to communicating-speaking and 
listening-that leads us to give from the heart, connecting us with ourselves and with each 
other in a way that allows our natural compassion to flourish.” 205 

Greatly influenced by the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, Rosenberg developed 
NVC as a method for individuals to connect to their inherent compassion, recognize their 
feelings and needs, and be able to communicate those feelings and needs to others in a 
nonjudgmental and relational manner. The second part of the model is to receive 
communication from others in a receptive and empathic way. While it is referred to as a 
process, however, Rosenberg was careful to emphasize, “NVC is more than a process or 


205 Marshall B. Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication: A Language of Life (Seoul: 
KNVC, 2011), 2. 
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a language. On a deeper level, it is an ongoing reminder to keep our attention focused on 
a place where we are more likely to get what we are seeking.” 206 Additionally, Rosenberg 
noted that the model is not anything new; rather, “the intent is to remind us about what 
we already know-about how humans were meant to relate to one another-and to assist us 
in living in a way that concretely manifests this knowledge.” 207 We can think of NVC as 
a step-by-step training guide for expressing ourselves to others, and receiving the 
messages communicated by others, in a manner which orients all parties to toward 
connection and an outcome that meets, or at least honors, the feelings and needs of each 
party. 


To follow is an overview of the Nonviolent Communications Model: 208 

NVC has four components'. 

1. Observation 

2. Feeling 

3. Needs 

4. Request 

The two parts of NVC are: 

1. Expressing honesty through the four components. 

2. Receiving empathically through the four components. 

The NVC process is: 

The concrete actions we are observing that are affecting our well-being. 
Make an Observation without judgment. 

How we feel in relation to what we are observing. 

State your Feelings. 

The needs, values, desires, etc. that are creating our feelings. 

State your Needs. 

The concrete actions we request in order to enrich our lives. 

Make a direct Request. 


206 Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication, 4. 

207 Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication, 3. 

208 Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication, 6-7. 
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Here’s a real-life example: in The Goddess Finishing School field research program, I 
told the story of late one Halloween night when three teens, who had just been to my 
home as Trick-or-Treaters, threw a small pumpkin through my front window, shattering 
it. The teens ran off, and I called the police. At first the police were not friendly, 
bordering on hostile, demanding I produce identification before they would take a report. 
My neighbor, who had come over to support me, began to meet the police officers with 
similar energy, taking a confrontational approach with the officers. Fearing the situation 
would devolve further, and eager to apply my new knowledge of the NVC model, I 
stated: 

Officers, my home has been vandalized. 

Make an Observation without judgment 

Ifeel frightened, threatened, and confused. 

State your Feelings 

I need to feel safe and secure in my home, and I need to know what to do. 

State your Needs 

Can you please advise me on how to move forward in this situation? 

Make a direct Request 

It was like a miracle—I literally witnessed the first officer’s shoulders relax, while the 
more senior officer said, “Yes, ma’am. Let’s get a report, and if you’ve got some 
cardboard or something, we can patch up the window until you can have it replaced in the 
morning.” The shift was immediate and profound. Beyond the brief outline above, 
Rosenberg’s model guides practitioners through a series of reflective exercises and 
practices: to identify the kinds of communication that block connection and compassion; 
identifying emotions; guidance on how to express emotions and the differences of their 
clear or unclear expression; acknowledgement of feelings and how to express them as 
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opposed to expressing opinions', and how to empathically and openly receive 
communication from others with openness and a goal for deeply hearing one another and 
resolving conflict. 

The examples below demonstrate the unclear expression of feelings, followed by 
guidance on differentiation of expression of actual feelings. 209 
In general, feelings are not being clearly expressed by: 

A. words such as that, like as if: 

“I feel that you should know better.” 

“I feel like a failure.” 

“I feel as if I’m living with a wall.” 

B. The pronouns I, you, he she, they, it: 

“I feel I'm constantly on call.” 

“I feel it is useless.” 

C. Names or nouns referring to people: 

“I feel Amy has been pretty responsible.” 

“I feel my boss is being manipulative.” 

NVC instructs the practitioner to differentiate between “words that express actual 
feelings and those that describe what we think we are." 

A. Description of what we think we are: 

“I feel inadequate as a guitar player.” 

Assessing ability 

B. “I feel disappointed in myself as a guitar player.” 

“I feel impatient in myself as a guitar player.” 

“I feel frustrated in myself as a guitar player.” 

The Nonviolent Communication model has enormous potential for conflict 
transformation in all areas, particularly in work with young people, and according to my 
findings for this study, was one of the standouts for the participants of The Goddess 
Finishing School field research program. NVC has been used in the educational setting 


209 Rosenberg, Nonviolent Communication, 41-42. 
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by Mindful Schools to great effect. Oren J. Sofer describes the process as a framework of 
addressing student needs over behavior, helping students then to connect to their 
humanity, and an opportunity for educators to find connection with as opposed to power 
over their students. 

In a Mindful Educators online lecture, Sofer goes on to state, 

Every time, every time, we use our power with a child... to get 
them to do what we want, implicitly, the lesson that we teach them 
is those who are bigger and stronger win. That’s what we’re 
reinforcing. So, can we use our relationships, our communication, 
and our role to embody and teach something different? This is an 
essential part of nonviolent communication. And again, the words 
are the expressions of it, but really, this is about a kind of 
consciousness that lives within us. It’s a kind of awareness of our 
own needs, our own feelings, what’s coming up in the moment, 
and how to handle that energy in a way that is sufficiently 
transparent and collaborative. And mindfulness is an essential tool 
for that. If we don’t have mindfulness, if we’re not aware of what's 
happening inside, it’s very difficult to use these tools. 210 

NVC has similarities to the Internal Family System (IFS) model of teaching practices to 

connect to one’s inner wisdom the Self, to be self-led in order to acknowledge, surface, 

and attend to one’s inner movements, feelings, and needs; to express those feelings and 

needs in a nonviolent manner; and to extend the same process to those with whom we 

come in contact. 


210 Oren J. Sofer, “Inspiring Learning through Nonviolent Communication,” Mindful 
Educator Community video recording of lecture, 5:27. 
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Chapter Four: Methodology 
Introduction 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the use of compassion-based, 
embodied contemplative practices as a methodology to support agency and identity 
fonnation, reduce stress, and empower those who identify as girls and young women—in 
mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic program combining the 
approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, 
interpersonal neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. This chapter discusses in detail the 
methodological approach and methods employed in this study. I will discuss the rationale 
for and appropriateness of the use of the transformative research and evaluation paradigm 
including a discussion of strengths and limitations. I will also address the importance of 
participant inclusion and building trust with the research community. Throughout, I will 
make connections to the discipline of practical theology, and how it can play an 
appropriate role in a non-religious, secular program. 

Rationale for Approach and Methodologies 

The study piloted a program and curriculum with a group of thirty-one 6 th grade 

girls at an independent all-girls’ school in Southern California. The study asked three 
primary research questions: what positive role can spiritual formation, compassion-based 
contemplative practices, practical and feminist theologies, and psycho-social and social 
science developmental best practices play in the spiritual/emotional/psycho-social 
development of those who identify as girls and young women—particularly with respect 
to sense of self, voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, relationality, sense of community, 
and reduction/prevention of “risky’’ behaviors? Which compassion-based contemplative 
and embodied practices prove most beneficial for this population? How might a program 
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be designed to promote wellness and wholeness, identity and agency development, 
positive sense of self and authenticity, and decrease perceived and actual stress and 
anxiety? Further, the study tested the curriculum in a field research setting with emphasis 
on exploring whether such a program would prove effective as a stress reduction and 
preventative intervention program for those who identify as girls and young women. 
Following the principles of transformative paradigm methodology, the program adopted a 
heuristic and participatory approach, encouraging participants to voice their opinions on 
the effectiveness of the program and curriculum in real-time, along with their completion 
of pre and post surveys, and a focus group at the end of the session. This study 
hypothesized that engagement with a compassion-based and embodied contemplative 
practice program can play a positive role in the well-being of those who identify as girls 
and young women. 

Weighing my research goals, in conjunction with the needs of the program 
participants, and my aim to contribute both reflective, heart-centered, and feminist- 
oriented qualitative data that centers on—rather than marginalizing, or treating as an 
afterthought—the lived experience of the participants, as well as quantitative 
measurement and evaluation of the program led, after an at times stupefying search, to 
the decision to employ a transformative research and evaluation methodological 
approach. This approach, according to Creswell, “...seems especially applicable to the 
study of community health issues and the study of marginalized groups, wherever they 
might appear in the world.” 211 Transformative research and evaluation would allow me to 


211 John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed Methods 
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include the community and program participants’ voices in the research process and 
incorporate those voices into the program and resulting, final curriculum. 

Upon much reflection on my goals—both academic and personal—the common 
themes of transformative research and evaluation with “underlying assumptions that rely 
on ethical stances of inclusion and challenging oppressive social structures; an entry 
process into the community that is designed to build trust and make goals and strategies 
transparent; and dissemination of findings in ways that encourage use of the results to 
enhance social justice and human rights” 212 struck me as the most closely aligned with 
my goals and intentions for the study. As stated throughout, the importance of voice and 
agency, and of being deeply listened to and heard, are key factors in the spiritual 
fonnation and development of those who identify as girls and young women. Therefore, 
being guided by the common themes of transformative research and evaluation, and 
privileging inclusion of participants, were crucial elements of the research design and 
choice of methodology. Contributing and sharing insights from the findings that might 
prove beneficial to the research study’s participant community was also a primary goal 
for me. 

Taking a purely qualitative approach, I felt, would potentially give short shrift to 
The Goddess Finishing School. Much of the literature on youth development originates 
from psychology and other social science disciplines. As previously stated, contributing 
“hard data” on the use of compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices with 
those who identify as girls and young women is a worthy goal of this study. It must, 
however, not hamper or disrupt the experiential aspects of the program itself for the 


212 Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 3. 
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participants. For example, trust was one hurdle I needed to clear in working with the 
program participants. Following administration of the pre-survey in the days before the 
field research program day, the students expressed to their teacher, Christine, that they 
did not “want to be guinea pigs” in a study. During the pilot’s field research day, we were 
able to work through this as a group, and to build trust and rapport: I addressed this 
concern directly and assured the participants that I thought of them as the experts on their 
own experience, asking them to participate as co-creators, offering me their honest and 
uninhibited feedback. In my post-session reflection and discernment process, this was an 
area that caused me to weigh the potential value of the quantitative data collected against 
the possible hindrance to building a safe (enough) space for the deep, intimate, authentic, 
and trusting transformative work to occur. This is a crucial consideration for future work. 
Indeed, even with the positive quantitative results, it is important to acknowledge the 
limitations of the quantitative data collected and to note that I cannot make claims of 
generalization or causality, due to, among other elements, contributing external factors 
and the relatively small sample size of the participants. Thus, the quantitative and 
qualitative data work to extend our knowledge of the impact of compassion-based, 
embodied contemplative practices when they are combined as conversation partners in 
discerning the impact and potential of the program, and in the program evaluation. It is 
important to note here, as well, the role of practical theology in choosing transformative 
research and evaluation as the study’s methodology. 

Similar to many other research areas—particularly within the social sciences— 
Practical Theology is, according to Swinton and Mowat, “fundamentally action 
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research,” which has its own particularities. 213 Practical Theology, Swinton and Mowat 
argue, extends beyond the social science researcher’s participatory action goals that do 
“not simply seek to observe and understand the world (although she certainly does this), 
she also seeks to change it.” 214 Indeed, in addition to problem solving, Practical Theology 
as action research has transformation as one of its primary objectives, as stated by 
Swinton and Mowat: “...Practical Theology understood as a theology of action, through 
the process of complexification and cultural challenge, often ends up creating more and 
previously unrecognized ‘problems.’ In highlighting and articulating new problems in 
challenging ways, Practical Theology seeks to inspire and direct new modes of 
action/practice which will enable individuals and communities to function, not more 
effectively, but more faithfully.” 215 Therefore, the practical theological cycle of practice, 
reflection, and practice (action informed by theological reflection and vice versa) is in 
alignment with the principles of the transfonnative research paradigm. Mertens reminds 
us that “the inclusion of diverse voices, particularly the voices of people who have been 
pushed to the margins, is a core issue for transformative research and evaluation,” while 
cautioning, “it is important to remember that not all voices are represented accurately-or 
at all-in scholarly literature.” 216 As we have seen in earlier chapters, the voices of youth 
are often among those not represented, even when the conversation at hand is regarding 
their own lives and well-being. Additionally, acknowledgement of the role of the 
researcher’s own identity and location/s along with the interpretive aspects of 

213 John Swinton and Harriet Mowat, Practical Theolog)’ and Qualitative Research 
(London: SCM Press, 2011), 255. 
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transformative research and evaluation lend credence to this study’s 
constructivist/interpretive lens for data analysis. Bloomberg and Volpe explain the central 
assumption of constructivism in research: “that reality is socially constructed, that 
individuals develop subjective meanings of their own personal experience, and this gives 
way to multiple meanings. Therefore, it is the researcher’s role to understand the multiple 
realities from the perspectives of participants. The only way to achieve this understanding 
is for the researcher to become involved in the reality of the participants and to interact 
with them in meaningful ways. Thus, constructivist researchers often address the 
‘process’ of interaction among individuals.” 217 Indeed, The Goddess Finishing School 
seeks to bring this lens of personal reflection, interpretation, and action to the research 
process—through listening to and hearing the participants’ voices in surfacing themes 
wanting to be expressed, and offering proposals of how the yearnings of the participants 
can be addressed through the program curriculum and other offerings. 

Rationale for Mixed Methods: Narrative, Participatory Action, and Appreciative 
Inquiry 

Having identified the transformative research and evaluation paradigm as the 
methodological approach for my study, I then turned toward those methods best aligned 
with the approach’s guiding principles. Knowing that inclusion of participant voices and 
creating a space for the authentic expression of those voices were among my priorities, I 
searched for methods that incorporate these values. This study also includes traditional 
quantitative methods such as pre and post surveys, along with standard qualitative 
methods such as focus groups and interviews. In fact, for transformative research and 
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evaluation, Mertens asserts, “mixed methods are most likely to be the approach of choice 
because of the need to integrate community perspectives into the inquiry process, thus 
necessitating collection of qualitative data during the research or evaluation process.” 218 
Personal narrative and participatory action research methods provide the framework for 
inclusion of the research participants. The inclusion of participants’ stories, and “counter¬ 
stories” bring their voices into the research process. 

Mertens cites Solorzano’s and Yosso’s (2001) description of counter-stories “as a 
method of telling stories of people whose experiences are not often told as a means of 
shattering complacency, challenging the dominant discourse on race, and furthering the 
struggle for reform.” 219 Further, Solorzano and Yosso illustrate the power of using 
“counter-stories,” 

as a method of analysis and interpretation because it can serve at 
least four functions: 

(a) [Researchers] can build community among those at the margins 
of society by putting a human and familiar face to educational 
theory and practice, 

(b) they can challenge the perceived wisdom of those at society's 
center by providing a context to understand and transform 
established belief systems, 

(c) they can open new windows into the reality of those at the 
margins of society by showing possibilities beyond the ones they 
live and demonstrating that they are not alone in their position, and 

(d) they can teach others that by combining elements from both the 
story and the current reality, one can construct another world that 
is richer than either the story or the reality alone. 220 


Following compassion-based embodied practices, which help participants to experience a 
grounded openness, the Goddess Finishing School curriculum’s inclusion of imaginative 


218 Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 165. 

219 Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 286. 

220 Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 287. 
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and creative practices—including collage and journaling—invites participants to enter 
into a liminal space to access and surface authentic, personal stories and “counter 
stories,” thereby increasing sense of self and identity. This increased sense of self can 
then be utilized in activism and participation within their communities. For example, one 
of the outcomes from the Goddess Finishing School field research session was 
participants’ brainstonning how they could engage in compassionate action on behalf of 
themselves and others in their school community to improve well-being and reduce 
stress. 

Participatory action research, particularly within the transfonnative research and 
evaluation paradigm, works to create the conditions for what Habermas referred to as 
“communicative action.” 221 Mertens describes Habermas’ “three features of 
communicative action: an orientation toward mutual understanding, a goal of achieving 
an unforced consensus about what to do, and the creation of communicative space. The 
communicative space is created by bringing people together with a shared orientation 
toward mutual understanding and consensus to consider topical concerns, problems, and 
issues.” 222 Working with the research community provided the space to agree upon 
mutual understanding and orientation, including operationalizing the cyclical aspects of 
participatory action’s iterative process, with particular consideration for inclusion of 
voices on the margins. Indeed, another limitation of this study was that planning and 
designing the study in consultation with the participants’ teacher only went so far in the 


221 Jurgen Habermas, The Theory of Communicative Action, trans. T. McCarthy, 2 
volumes. (Cambridge, MA: Polity, 1981); Jurgen Habermas, Postmetaphysical Thinking: 
Philosophical Essays, trans. W. M. Hohengarten, 2 volumes. (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1996). 
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study’s inclusive design. Mertens cautions that “working with groups that have a prior 
existence, without critically examining the totality of the group, may result in the 
exclusion of important voices,” and she goes on to develop this argument, citing 
Kernmis’ assertion that “a communicative space is constituted as issues or problems are 
opened up for discussion and when participants experience their interaction as fostering 
the democratic expression of divergent views.” 223 In order to create a democratic and 
inclusive communicative space with the participants—within the limitation that my direct 
interaction with the group would be limited to one day—in addition to relying on their 
teacher, Christine, I included in my research design time in the opening of the field 
session to invite participants’ honest input and feedback and to emphasize that all voices 
were encouraged and welcome. Additionally, in order to make space for the inclusion of 
the diversity of voices that made up the participant group, I was careful to invite the 
participants’ feedback particularly throughout the session and in the focus group so that I 
could follow the participant action research protocol to “use community involvement to 
derive recommendations for action” based on participants’ input. 224 Use of the findings 
from the participants’ survey responses also enables them to contribute their opinions in 
an anonymous form, which offered confidentiality to those who may be less verbal in a 
group setting, or for expression of afterthoughts (in the post survey). Further, I invited 
participants to “allow for a cushion of space and silence” in between comments in order 
to make space for those who might need longer to process and formulate their responses 
or who might be more reticent to speak. 


223 Stephen Kemmis quoted in Donna M. Mertens, Transformative Research and 
Evaluation (New York: Guilford Press, 2009), 142. 

224 Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 311. 
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An appreciative inquiry lens was applied to the study’s data collection instrument 
design and analysis. The following questions were included among the guiding principles 
for crafting data collection protocols, data collection itself, and analysis: 

• How do we reflect upon and evaluate our own purpose, intentions, 
and frames of analysis as researchers and evaluators? 

• How do we predict consequences or evaluate our own potential to 
do hann? 

• How do we create and maintain a dialogue of collaboration in our 
projects between ourselves and others? 

• How is the specificity of the local story relevant to the broader 
meanings and operations of the human condition? 

• How—in what location or through what intervention—will our 
work make the greatest contribution to equity, freedom, and 
justice? 225 

In addition to the queries above, as is appropriate for both practical theological reflection 
and the transformative research and evaluation paradigm, the following self-reflective 
questions were included: 

• What are we going to do with the findings and who 
ultimately will benefit? 

• Who gives us the authority to make claims about where we 
have been? 

• How will our work make a difference in peoples’ lives? 

• What difference does it make when the ethnographer 
himself comes from a history of colonization and 
disenfranchisement? 226 


Overview of Research Design 

The transformative research and evaluation paradigm framework calls for the 
researcher to build a relationship and trust with the community or group during the data 
collection phase as well as reporting findings back to the community in order to lead to 


22 '' Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 298. 

226 Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 298. 
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transformative changes within the community. This study sought to engage with and for 
the research participants in order to provide an experiential and immersive environment 
to more fully understand participants’ lived experiences, challenges, needs, desires, and 
strengths, with the intention of providing a program reflective of and responsive to that 
lived experience. Thirty-one of thirty-five 6 th grade class students volunteered, with 
parental and school pennission in addition to their assent, to participate in this study 
which included pre-session preparation in class with their teacher, completion of pre and 
post surveys, a focus group at the end of the session, and a post session interview with 
their teacher. 

The study included thirty-one 227 6 th grade students from a 4 th -12 th grade 

independent all-girls’ school in Southern California who participated in all-day retreat- 

style program. The school describes its educational focus and vision for educating girls: 

Here, girls experience a curriculum based on research into how 
girls leam best, and a program where girls lead every student 
initiative. They are encouraged to celebrate the individual in a 
community that prioritizes self-knowledge and reflection. Our 
curriculum accentuates the female perspective, giving girls the 
tools they need to consider their role in the world and their 
relationship to others; they are fully supported in discovering their 
personal paths to meaningful lives of impact. 

Westridge girls are empowered as students and as young 
women who are comfortable being themselves, making themselves 
heard, and jumping headfirst into making a mark on this world. 228 

As the parent of a current 11 th grader—a “lifer” who has been at the school since 4 th 

grade—I can attest, from my family’s experience, that the school is dedicated to its 


227 The remaining five girls of the 6 th grade class were unable to participate because of 
absence. Participation was optional, with alternative activities planned for those who opted out. 

228 “Welcome to Westridge,” Westridge School for Girls, accessed January 25, 2020, 
https://www.westridge.org/page.cfm?p=5252. 
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mission and works consistently and diligently to create an inclusive and nurturing 
environment where girls can develop into their best selves. The school is also highly 
academic and challenging, sometimes to the point of hampering the practices that support 
balance and well-being. My hope with The Goddess Finishing School is to contribute to 
this community—for which I feel deep connection and gratitude—a program that would 
help to bridge this divide. 

This study’s curriculum is inspired by and based on the Center for Engaged 
Compassion’s The Way of Radical Compassion curriculum and incorporates embodied 
practices such as guided yoga and body scan practices. The focus of the curriculum is to 
surface and acknowledge the issue of stress in the lives of the participants and to offer 
practices to manage, minimize, and reduce stress; teach compassion and self-compassion 
practices, and nonviolent communications techniques; and engage in creative practices 
such as journaling and art-making. The curriculum is underpinned by neuroscience and 
social science findings that provide evidence of the efficacy of such practices. In addition 
to the all-day program, the participants completed pre and post surveys, contributed 
engaged and lively commentary throughout the program, and participated in a focus 
group at the end of the session. In keeping with transformative paradigm research 
principles of community involvement in research design and implementation, I included 
the participants’ 6 th grade teacher, Christine Kiphart, in the research design process, and 
engaged in preparatory conversations (one interview and a planning meeting prior to the 
research session) and a post interview following the field research. Christine and I have 
been in conversation for several years regarding our shared interest in the belief that 
compassion-based and embodied practices can support the well-being of those who 


engage in these practices, and we share a calling to promote the flourishing of those who 
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identify as girls and young women in particular. Mertens notes the importance of the 
research partnership model “as an approach that utilizes a research cycle with ongoing 
relationships in the community as opposed to one-shot studies.” 229 This collaboration 
with Christine enabled me to further develop our trust, and for that relationship to provide 
the framework from which she felt comfortable to communicate that trust with the 
participants—with whom she has an established and trusting relationship, their parents or 
guardians, and the school administration. Working with Christine, I was able to have a 
veteran educator as my thought partner, test my design and implementation theories, and 
tailor the program curriculum to meet the particular, localized needs of the participating 
community. As additional data, I was able to include a number of the students’ artwork 
from the creative journaling and collaging segment of the program. 

The curriculum was designed in order to answer the main research queries of the 
study with a particular focus and intention on the following participant outcomes: 

• To understand compassion/self-compassion—grounding, compassion for self and 
compassion for others 

• To learn skills to: 

Understand the components of compassion (self, others, difficult others) 
Get grounded 

Develop a sense of awareness of embodiment (and embodied signs of 
dis-ease) 

• To learn embodied practices to reduce/eliminate dis-ease 

• To understand the movements of the Compassion Practice 

Practice compassion for self 
Practice compassion for others 
Practice compassion for difficult others 

• Acknowledge and address the role stress plays in everyday life 

229 Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 97. 
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• Identify Next Steps for making change in the community through compassionate 

engagement 

The research design included, as one of the first activities of the program, the entire 
group’s participatory development of a set of community guiding principles in order to 
define the conditions necessary to create safe (enough) space, build trust, and explicitly 
generate the agreed upon parameters for the program and its aftermath. We discussed the 
notion of confidential enough, with the group agreeing that, should they want to share 
about their experience of the program with persons who did not directly participate, they 
could do so, as long as the spoke from their own experience or about the practices they 
engaged with, and not about anyone else’s experience. The research protocol included 
advice to participants to share only from their own experience as they felt comfortable, as 
well as an acknowledgement to the participants that difficult emotions might arise 
throughout or following the program, and should a participant experience difficulty 
processing their emotions, their teacher, the school’s human development teacher, and the 
school counselor were available as a resource in addition to the researcher. 

Methods 

Primarily a qualitative study, The Goddess Finishing School is, strictly speaking, 
a mixed-methods inquiry, employing such quantitative data collection instruments as pre 
and post surveys and participant completion of the Perceived Stress Scale (PSS-10) 230 in 
order to contribute quantitative measurements to the study of the use of engaged- 


230 The Perceived Stress Scale (PSS) questionnaire is a self-report research instrument 
developed by Cohen et al. to measure an individual’s self-evaluation of stressful incidents in her 
or his life in the previous month. This study utilized the 10-item (PSS-10). Sheldon Cohen, Tom 
Kamarck, and Robin Mermelstein, “A Global Measure of Perceived Stress,” Journal of Health 
and Social Behavior 24, no. 4 (December 1983): 385-396. 
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compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices with those who identify as girls 

and young women in a manner that is respectful and gives voice to the participants. 

Donna Mertens makes the case for the use of constructivist, mixed methods of the 

transformative paradigm, noting: 

The transformative paradigm with its associated philosophical 
assumptions provides a framework for addressing inequality and 
injustice in society using culturally competent, mixed methods 
strategies. The recognition that realities are constructed and shaped 
by social, political, cultural, economic, and racial/ethnic values 
indicates that power and privilege are important detenninants of 
which reality will be privileged in a research context. 231 

As Mertens contends, the transfonnative paradigm offers the combined strengths of 

qualitative and quantitative methods: “a qualitative dimension is needed to gather 

community perspectives at each stage of the research process, while a quantitative 

dimension provides the opportunity to demonstrate outcomes that have credibility for 

community members and scholars. Transformative mixed methodologies provide a 

mechanism for addressing the complexities of research in culturally complex settings that 

can provide a basis for social change.” 232 In employing the transformative paradigm, I 

was able to have the best methodological practices from both qualitative and quantitative 

frameworks, honoring and deeply exploring the “thick description,” 233 associated with 

qualitative research while capturing quantitative data that have infonned programmatic 

revisions and adjustments to The Goddess Finishing School curriculum. 


231 Mertens, “Transformative Paradigm,” 212. 

232 Mertens, “Transformative Paradigm,” 212. 

233 Clifford Geertz, The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays (1973; repr., New 
York: Basic Books, 2017). 
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The qualitative aspects of the transformative paradigm afforded me the ability to 
be with and bear witness to the participants, inviting them to engage as co-creators of the 
program and curriculum. Making space for and honoring the identity/ies of participants is 
a vital aspect of transfonnative paradigm and a critical element of The Goddess Finishing 
School. According to Ballacao and Smokowski, the ‘“witness bearing’ of identity work 
done within in-between crevices (or ‘interstitial space’) is instructive and constructive 
when it enriches thick description, expands the repertoires of counter-narratives, 
resurrects alternative standpoints and viewpoints, broadens collective consciousness, and 
catalyzes momentum for systemic change.” 234 Setting an intentional and explicitly 
collaborative space, along with inviting and welcoming participants’ honest participation 
allowed for their unrehearsed and unfiltered contributions, resulting in unexpected, and 
sometimes garrulous, revelations surrounding their lived experience. Knowing that I was 
asking the young people who extended their trust to me, to share personal, intimate and 
potentially vulnerable thoughts and feelings on their experiences, my commitment was to 
be in an open-hearted and receptive space to really listen to their voices, leaving 
reflection and analysis for later. Making available a safe (enough) environment for those 
who identify as girls and young women to express their voice, in as unfiltered a manner 
as they were comfortable to convey, valued and privileged their role as experts of their 
own experience. Creswell, addressing the contributions of qualitative approaches states, 
“besides dialogue and understanding, a qualitative study may lead to an in-depth 
understanding, fill a void in existing literature, establish a new line of thinking, lift up the 


234 Paul R. Smokowski and Martica Bacallao, Becoming Bicultural: Risk, Resilience, and 
Latino Youth (New York: New York University Press, 2011), 35. 
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voices of individuals who have been marginalized in our society, or assess an issue with 
an understudied group or population.” 235 Thus, the richness and openness of the 
qualitative aspects of what was, at times, an unstructured and unwieldy group process, 
infonned the more circumscribed, quantitative facets of the study. Transformative 
paradigm leaves sufficient space to toggle between that which is measurable, but also to 
learn from the voices of the participants, valuing the worth of their words and 
acknowledging that the lived experience of the participants is not to be essentialized or 
generalized. Rather, it is for us to seek meaning and search for thematic areas where The 
Goddess Finishing School curriculum can contribute to the fullest expression of their 
humanity. This leads us now to a discussion of the contributions of practical theology to 
The Goddess Finishing School. 

Roles of Spiritual Formation and Practical Theology 

The use of transformative research and evaluation approaches as the study’s 

empirical methodological framework deftly aligns with the Practical Theological 
Descriptive/Empirical, Interpretive and Normative tasks. The practices and curriculum 
designed to support and bolster the current circumstances and future prospects for youth, 
lend the fourth, Pragmatic, task to the approaches proposed by the study. My practical 
theological hermeneutic is one of hospitality and hope, starting from a place of 
acknowledging and seeing the D/divine in youth—particularly those who identify as girls 
and young women—and in proposing practices to foster youth to be in relation with the 
D/divine, however they may personally define or experience this relationality. I have 


235 John W. Creswell, Qualitative Inquiry & Research Design: Choosing Among Five 
Approaches, 3rd ed. (Los Angeles: SAGE Publications, 2013), 133. 
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privileged and placed emphasis on the significance of experience. Perhaps the simplest 
and most apt description of the henneneutic guiding this study is that of a hermeneutic of 
praxis. One advantage of this methodological framework is the ability for engagement in 
the practical theological hermeneutical cycle 236 —weaving together and pulling apart—of 
the “description,” “interpretation,” “norming,” and “praxis,” as best fits the location and 
context in which I ground my work. The study’s proposals are those that seek to increase 
the well-being, spiritual health, and vitality of those who identify as girls or young 
women, in the manner Friedrich Schweitzer refers to as practical theology’s “threefold 
methodology of henneneutics, critique of ideology, and empirical research.” 237 
Therefore, another lens through which I am in conversation with the data and findings of 
the study is through this hermeneutic of practical theological praxis. 

This study’s practical theological reflection and engagement align with Osmer’s 
tasks thusly: Descriptive-Empirical: What is Going On? Those who identify as girls and 
young women are under tremendous pressure relationally, socially, culturally, 
emotionally, and physically to confonn to oppressive, objectifying, and diminishing 
systems, structures, standards, and expectations. These conditions put many who identify 
as girls and young women under great stress and at considerable risk. Interpretive: Why is 
this going on? While there are many factors detracting from the flourishing and well¬ 
being of those who identify as girls and young women, some of the most oppressive are 
poverty and socio-economic hardship; patriarchal, sexist, and misogynistic systems and 


236 Kathleen J. Greider, “Practical Theology as Method: A Common Pattern of Research 
and Analysis” (lecture, Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, February 10, 2016). 

237 Friedrich Schweitzer, “Continental Europe,” in The Wiley Blackwell Companion to 
Practical Theolog\>, ed. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore (West Sussex: John Wiley & Sons, Ltd., 
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structures; racism; the breakdown, instability, and vulnerability of families; gun violence; 

domestic violence; sexual abuse; intimate partner/dating violence; the vulnerability of 

LGBTQ+ youth; lack of quality education and healthcare; housing insecurity; 

immigration concerns; media and cultural pressure; commodification; and fear, and lack 

of support and education on the part of parents. The Normative Task: What Ought to Be 

Going On? Those who identify as girls and young women deserve—and I argue, have the 

right to—be in safe (enough), loving, healthy, empowering, and life-flourishing 

environments. Finally, I turn to my practical theological commitments and proposals to 

address the fourth task, The Pragmatic Task: How Might We Respond? My Friends’ 

belief in “that of God within everyone” compels and inspires me to create programs of 

empowerment, create safe (enough) space, risk reduction, human development, self-care, 

and self-respect for those who identify as girls and young women. Practical theological 

reflection played a critical role in empowering my arrival at a space to state my pragmatic 

yearnings in a confident and humble manner—finding validation of my commitments 

through self-reflexivity and theological reflection. Practical theological reflection, at its 

core, according to Graham, Walton, and Ward, 

is an activity that enables people of faith to give an account of the 
values and traditions that underpin their choices and convictions 
and deepens their understanding. Theological reflection enables the 
connections between human dilemmas and divine horizons to be 
explored, drawing on a wide range of academic disciplines 
including social services, psychotherapeutic and medical 
disciplines and the arts. 238 

For the purpose of the hermeneutical methods employed in this study, I understand 
practical theology as Bonnie Miller-McLemore defines it: “practical theology is a term 


238 Elaine Graham, Fleather Walton, and Frances Ward, Theological Reflection: Methods 
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commonly used in Christian theology for a general way of doing theology concerned 
with the embodiment of religious belief in the day-to-day lives of individuals and 
communities.” 239 This experiential, praxis-based, empirical framing of practical theology 
aligns with my theology. Rather than viewing my personal, contextual vantage point as a 
deterrent to my scholarship, I am encouraged by Graham, Walton, and Ward’s assertion 
that “theological understanding is neither neutral nor universal in origin, but emerging 
from and reflecting its interests and authors,” and that “authentic theology” develops 
from “authentic knowledge”—both of which are “equated with that which furthers the 
purposes of divine deliverance from oppression.” 240 Therefore, my motivation to 
understand, design, and teach empowering and liberating practices for those who identify 
as girls and young women, though originating from my trauma as well as my hopes and 
dreams, need not be seen as a hindrance. 

I have had this deeply felt belief since I was a young person, that there’s a 
unifying and animating force to the universe that, when connected to it, we can all feel, 
“see,” and tap into our common humanity which enables us to be both interconnected 
with others and deeply connected to our core self and purpose. As a young person, I often 
felt let down, unguided, and unmentored by my faith, despite being raised as a Roman 
Catholic. My eventual spiritual formation took a more alternative, hippy path until, as an 
emerging adult, I found my spiritual home in The Religious Society of Friends (Quakers). 
I wanted to do better as a parent: a major contributing factor to my decision to enter 
seminary was my desire to impart to my daughter and other young people who identify as 


1739. 
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girls and young women a set of “tools,” which I now refer to as practices that can support 
their development and assist them in being able to tap into their inner wisdom and 
experience of the D/divine, however that manifests for them. This is what I have been 
studying, formally, for the past nine years in graduate school. It is essential to me that, in 
the end, this program is a set of tools that can enliven, enrich, assist, guide, and fortify 
them on their paths. It is crucial then, too, that this program be co-created by and of use 
to the community for which it is designed. Hence, the decision to utilize the 
transformative research and evaluation paradigm. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the qualitative data collected is the heart of this 
study, which is fitting due to the practical theological and spiritual formation milieu in 
which this study is located. Grounding the study’s methodological approach in 
transformative research and evaluation aligns with practical theology’s commitment to 
theological reflection and praxis situated in the lived experience of the D/divine. The 
tasks of practical theology, as described above ( Descriptive-Empirical Task: What is 
Going On?; Interpretive Task: Why is this going on?; The Normative Task: What Ought 
to Be Going On?; and the Pragmatic Task: How Might We Respond?) provide further 
framing boundaries for the qualitative methodological research, reflection, interpretation, 
and evaluation of The Goddess Finishing School. Additionally, as a practical theologian, 
seeking to more fully understand the experience of those who identify as girls and young 
women in relation with them, I use the first-person pronoun throughout to signal my 
direct and personal voice and connection to those with whom I shared this experience. 
Bloomberg and Volpe permit that, “in qualitative research, in particular, the researcher is 
the main research tool or instrument. The unique style and narration of the researcher is 
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an integral part of the study, and as such, the first-person / is sometimes used.” 241 
Transfonnative paradigm allows for, and expects, the researcher to be aware of and 
reflective of her role. As such, transformative paradigm serves as an appropriate research 
methodology to pair with practical theology. 

John Swinton and Harriet Mowat note that qualitative methods are commonly 
applied in order to integrate practical theology and the social sciences, citing that this 
process “seeks to bring together an interpretation of the religious experience and the 
contemporary situation in a way that enables both to engage in critical and potentially 
transformative dialogue.” 242 From a practical theological standpoint, and from my own 
location as a member of The Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), one’s lived 
experience of the D/divine is individual, without the need for a mediated relationship 
with the D/divine. Throughout the research process, I engaged with what Graham, 
Walton, and Ward describe as the “Theology by Heart” method of theological reflection 
in which “God is experienced as immanent, personal, and intimate, speaking through the 
interiority of human experience. Records of such experience—journaling, autobiography, 
psycho-therapeutic accounts of self—are vehicles of theological reflection and 
construction,” 243 keeping a research and reflection journal for myself throughout the long 
process. Theology of the heart was a part of the research design and curriculum as well. 
In order to support participants’ reflection practice, each participant was given a 


241 Linda Dale Bloomberg and Marie Volpe, Completing Your Qualitative Dissertation: A 
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journal—which they listed as a helpful aspect of the program in their post survey 


comments. 

The practical theological cycle of practice, reflection, and repeated practice also 
brings a dynamic quality to The Goddess Finishing School, positioning the program as an 
evolving work-in-progress and “living human document,” as described by Boisen 244 and 
consistent with my Friends’ belief in the experiential, lived experience of the D/divine. 
The program, though not religious in nature, does have the explicit intention of offering 
participants practices that support their flourishing to live into their fullest humanity. This 
could be problematic in presenting a program in a secular setting and required ethical and 
truthful reflection and self-awareness on my part as the researcher. As stated, my 
theology, as a member of The Religious Society of Friends (Quakers), is that which is 
God (with God individually defined) is within everyone. Hence, from my theological 
location and perspective, the impetus for a program that seeks to bring life-generating 
practices to its participants can stem from the program designer’s theology, as long as she 
is honest and forthcoming with regard to the program’s purpose, and that she does not 
employ proselytizing practices. 

The Goddess Finishing School may, however, as a result of engagement with the 
practices taught in the program, contribute to the spiritual formation and transfonnation 
of the participants. This work can be scary, intense, and intimate. At the outset of the 
program, I communicated explicitly with the participants, that unfamiliar and/or difficult 
emotions might surface throughout the program, or upon participants’ personal reflection 


244 For more on Boisen, see Robert C. Dykstra, Images of Pastoral Care: Classic 
Readings (St. Louis, MO: Chalice Press, 2005), 22-29. 
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in the aftermath. I reassured the participants that it is normal in a program such as this for 
feelings and emotions to arise, that I was available to help navigate these feelings, and, 
perhaps more importantly, that the group’s teacher, along with the school’s human 
development teacher and counselor, were all available to help process difficult emotions. 

I have been rigorously careful, therefore, in the research and program design of The 
Goddess Finishing School to present, teach, and evaluate compassion-based, embodied 
contemplative practices which I believe lead to and foster individual spiritual formation 
while maintaining a non-religious stance in order to offer resources to youth for their 
healthy development. 

Spiritual (as opposed to religious) development, according to Lisa Miller, “creates 
opportunities to prepare teens for the important inner work required for individuation, 
identity development, emotional resilience, character, meaningful work, and healthy 
relationships.” 245 Among their need for “sufficient life-goods, dignity and esteem, 
participation and self-determination, and solidarity and interdependence,” 246 young 
people also need mentors, community, to be listened to, confidence, and trust. In 
discussing the challenges emerging adults face, Sharon Daloz Parks contributes from the 
constructive-developmental and social psychology perspectives, that all humans must 
make meaning and find purpose in order to thrive. Further, she encourages us to associate 
meaning and purpose with faith which she defines as “the activity of seeking and 
discovering meaning in the most comprehensive dimensions of our experience —that is, 


245 Miller, The Spiritual Child, 3. 
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faith is as much a verb as noun.” 247 This definition of faith is applicable to the practical 
theological and conceptual frameworks and design of The Goddess Finishing School 
program and curriculum in that, while not religious in its content, the program has, at its 
foundation, a theological framework that seeks to support capacity development and 
teach life-generating, life-flourishing resources to its participants. Additionally, Daloz 
Parks urges those who work with young people to listen to them rather than adhering to 
theory alone. Indeed, listening to those one is working with is a consistent and ongoing 
theme in all of the literature regarding youth spiritual and psychosocial development, and 
was a key facet in the study’s transformative paradigm methodological design and 
implementation. The need to include youth as “sources of learning and inspiration” in 
programs designed to support their well-being is one of the recommendations of the 
Adolescent Wellness: Current Perspectives and Future Opportunities in Research, 

Policy, and Practice: A Learning Report, “too often, adolescents themselves are left out 
of serious discussions about policies and programs that promote wellness. In addition, the 
expertise of the local programs that serve adolescents can also be overlooked.” The report 
recommends engaging youth perspective through facilitating focus and discussion groups 
in order to gain insight from “young people to talk about their own perspectives, insights, 
and feelings about their lived experiences, expectations, and hopes—and how they 
describe wellness.” 248 The qualitative facets of transformative paradigm include 
privileging a relational attitude toward and inclusion of participants. 


247 Sharon Daloz Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams: Mentoring Emerging Adults in 
Their Search for Meaning, Purpose, and Faith (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 2010), 9-10. 

248 Geisz and Nakashian, Adolescent Wellness, 46. 
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My personal theology is relational—I believe in the interconnection immanent in 
all beings. This is a foundational orientation and starting place for any endeavor I engage 
in. Daloz Parks frames the need for relationality on a broader scale: “the importance of 
this relational perspective is heightened in a society and world in which growing numbers 
of neighborhoods feel threatened in some measure by intensified social diversity and the 
specter of random or organized violence. Because together we must create new, life¬ 
bearing realities, the potential contribution of this perspective cannot be 
overestimated.” 249 Further, practical theologian Mary Elizabeth Moore states that when 
people engage in discussion about issues over long periods of time, there’s potential for 
the development of meaningful and authentic relationships and that the relationality that 
develops over time is what enables people to see one another in their own particularity, 
rather than as generalized representations of assumptions. 250 This relationality, and 
creating space to be listened to and to listen, is particularly crucial in working with those 
who identify as girls and young women, to recognize their authenticity and particularity, 
as well as to contribute to their development and well-being. 

Meloni et al. situate relationality within the context of youth work: “inevitably, 
the ways we define and understand childhood are central to what we consider ethical or 
not. If we define children (their voices, their stories, their silences) as importantly 
relational and contextual, we also need to redefine ethics as a perfonnative practice of 


249 Daloz Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams, 59. 

250 Mary Elizabeth Moore, “Toward an Interreligious Practical Theology” (video of 
lecture, Center for Practical Theology, Boston University School of Theology, September 23, 
2009), accessed October 10, 2019, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=8enGhB01rKU. 
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intersubjectivity, relative to different modes of belonging.” 251 In working with those who 
identify as girls and young women in the context of The Goddess Finishing School, the 
principle of relationality was forefront in my considerations on a number of levels. The 
authors of Children, Youth and Development state that youth are both relational and 
political, citing “relational” as one dimension of well-being. 252 Further, they state that 
youth need support in their development, stating that “transitions to adulthood, then, are 
not so much individual as relational. Indeed, they are only meaningful within wider 
social, cultural, and economic contexts. Families, peers, and wider social networks 
crossing generations shape young people’s transitions, and structural constraints—social, 
economic, and institutional—all play significant roles.” 253 The authors go on to state that 
the non-linear and multidimensional aspects (being seen as a child in some contexts, and 
regarded more as an adult in different situations—at the same age) of youth development 
make the existence of ongoing “lifecourse” relationality and relationships particularly 
important in terms of a consistent, caring adult presence. This requisite relationality 
extends to ethical concerns with respect to working with those who identify as girls and 
young women. From a practical theological standpoint, relationality also includes the 
practice of reflexivity in the process of working with youth. Honest theological reflection 
“can help to complexify categories of power, agency, and dependency in adult-youth 
relationships. Power should not be fixed in the rigid categories of ‘adults’ and ‘children’, 


251 Francesca Meloni, Karine Vanthuyne, and Cecile Rousseau, “Towards a Relational 
Ethics: Rethinking Ethics, Agency and Dependency in Research with Children and Youth,” 
Anthropological Theory 15, no. 1 (2015): 108, doi: 10.117763499614564945. 

252 Nicola Ansell, ed., Children, Youth and Development, 2 nd ed., Routledge Perspectives 
on Development (London: Routledge, 2017), 60. 

253 Ansell, Children, Youth and Development, 136. 
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but rather in the mutual representations of the subjects, the intricacies of the research 
process, and the negotiation of roles and identities.” 254 Dialogue, collaboration, 
negotiation, and co-creation from this place of relationality and mutuality were 
envisioned to contribute to the flourishing of all those participating in The Goddess 
Finishing School, including myself and the other adults who participated in the program 
to create a “space of a mutual ethical encounter.” 255 This relational mutuality extended to 
the very design of the program. 

With respect to the design and implementation of The Goddess Finishing School, 
inspiration for a relational and practice-based approach came, in part, from Elizabeth 
Conde-Frazier’s approach: “I tend to start thinking about my curriculum by asking, ‘ Who 
am I teaching ?’ This is because this question sets the tone of teaching for me, since 
teaching is a highly relational endeavor. The fabric of the relationships I wish to weave in 
the classroom is important to the environment I create and what then can happen in that 
place.” 256 It was imperative for me, as the researcher, not to assume relationality with the 
program participants in an essentializing manner, but from a place of mutuality and 
respect. This required that I examine my position of power, as a member of the dominant 
culture, and as a respected member of the community in which I was conducting my 
research, in order to create a liberative environment for the program to take place in. The 
methodology and pedagogy of the program design was, therefore, heavily influenced by 
liberative practices. 


2?4 Meloni, Vanthuyne, and Rousseau, “Towards a Relational Ethics, 118. 

255 Meloni, Vanthuyne, and Rousseau, “Towards a Relational Ethics, 119. 

256 Elizabeth Conde-Frazier, “Thoughts on Curriculum as Fomiational Praxis for Faculty, 
Students, and their Communities,” in Teaching for a Culturally Diverse and Racially Just World, 
ed. Eleazar S. Fernandez (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2014), 127. 
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Hoeft instructs us that “liberation theology adds a theological interpretation of 
cultural analysis and the workings of power within culture,” as well as the “power and 
process of resistance to oppression.” 257 From that vantage point, Paolo Freire’s wisdom 
contributed to the ethical and liberative principles for the design of The Goddess 
Finishing School. According Freire’s “problem-posing” model for education, “arguments 
based on ‘authority’ are no longer valid; in order to function, authority must be on the 
side of freedom, not against it.” 258 Freire argued that in a “problem-posing,” rather than 
“banking” mode of education, “the role of the problem-posing educator is to create; 
together with the students, the conditions under which knowledge at the level of the doxa 
is superseded by true knowledge, at the level of the logos. Whereas banking education 
anesthetizes and inhibits creative power, problem-posing education involves a constant 
unveiling of reality. The former attempts to maintain the submersion of consciousness; 
the latter strives for the emergence of consciousness and critical intervention in 
reality.” 259 Adopting a problem-posing approach to the design, development, and 
implementation of The Goddess Finishing School was used in order to promote the 
agency development of the participants. This is particularly important, considering that 
agency is a crucial concern to be considered in any program pertaining to the 
development and formation of those who identify as girls and young women in order for 
the development of their authentic self-identity and self-concept, individuation, and 
grounding their experience in subjectivity rather than as objectified persons. A specific 


257 Hoeft , Agency, Culture, and Human Personhood, 157. 

258 Paolo Freire, Pedagogy? of the Oppressed, 30 th Anniversary ed. (New York: 
Continuum International Publishing Group, 2011), 80. 

259 Freire, Pedagogy> of the Oppressed, 47. 
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challenge to the programmatic design was to create and maintain a space in which the 
concerns of the participants could be surfaced, listened to, and regarded with dignity and 
respect, even in the eventuality that some of those concerns might prove uncomfortable to 
the researcher, or the participants’ parents/guardians and teachers—those situations in 
which the participants might refer to their realities as oppressive. 

Freire refers to the assimilation of oppressive realities as “domestication,” and 

states 


one of the greatest obstacles to the achievement of liberation is that 
oppressive reality absorbs those within it and thereby acts to 
submerge human beings’ consciousness. Functionally, oppression 
is domesticating. To no longer be prey to its force, one must 
emerge from it and turn upon it. This can be done only by means 
of praxis: reflection and action upon the world in order to 
transform it . 260 

Consciousness-raising (through practice, reflection, and ongoing practice) and its 

aftermath, therefore, may be an ongoing natural by-product of The Goddess Finishing 

School program and practices. It was mandatory, therefore, for me to be able to hold the 

complexity of this space in an accepting and liberative manner, eschewing use of power 

or dominating forces. So too, it was ethically imperative to heed Freire’s admonition that 

Education as the exercise of domination stimulates the credulity of 
students, with the ideological intent (often not perceived by 
educators) of indoctrinating them to adapt to the world of 
oppression. This accusation is not made in the naive hope that the 
dominant elites will thereby simply abandon the practice. Its 
objective is to call the attention of true humanists to the fact that 
they cannot use banking educational methods in the pursuit of 
liberation, for they would only negate that very pursuit .” 261 


260 Freire, Pedagogy’ of the Oppressed, 51. 

261 Freire, Pedagogy> of the Oppressed, 78. 
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Daloz Parks entreats those who work with youth to resist forces of domination and try to 
contribute toward a liberative world, sharing her experience that “in our study of people 
committed to the common good in the face of the complexity, diversity, and moral 
ambiguity of the new commons, a good enough sense of trust, along with the confidence 
that one has power to make a difference, were, indeed, key elements in the formation of 
their lives and commitments.” 262 Careful to be transparent and honest with participants, 
as stated previously, I introduced the notion of a “good enough” sense of trust and 
confidentiality at the beginning of the program as the I guided the group through the 
development of a community covenant and guiding principles. The agreed upon 
definition of good enough confidentiality for our group was that while one was expected 
to keep confidential the stories of others, individuals were free to share and discuss their 
own experience, learning, and lingering questions outside of the session in order to 
further process and deepen their experience, and to share with the people who care about 
and for them. 

Research Sample and Recruitment 

I employed a purposeful, site-specific, criterion sampling, searching for a 

community of those who identify as girls and young women, and could participate in at 
least one full day session. Given these parameters, my recruitment plan was to reach out 
to Christine Kiphart, the 6 th grade Language Arts teacher at an independent all-girls 
school in Pasadena, CA, with whom I had an existing relationship and a shared interest in 
the subject to be studied. Upon receiving approval by the IRB committee, I reached out to 


262 Daloz Parks, Big Questions, Worthy Dreams, 50. 
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Christine to inquire if she was interested in participating with a group of her students who 
identify as girls or young women. She enthusiastically agreed to participate, and I 
scheduled an initial meeting with her to review the research proposal, plan, and 
instruments. Following review of the research plan, I composed an overview of the study 
which Christine submitted to the Head of School on my behalf. I was then granted 
institutional/site approval from the school administration. Proof of institutional/site 
approval was sent via email to my advisor and dissertation committee chair, Dr. Frank 
Rogers, Jr., prior to commencement of any action, other than said institutional/site 
approval, related to this research. Upon confirmation of receipt from Dr. Rogers of 
institutional/site approval, I began participating in the community. This allowed for the 
inclusion of any necessary meetings with students, parents, teachers, and school 
administration. I then worked to establish and build trust in the community. Christine 
served as the participating site administrative point person. As previously stated, the 
study included thirty-one of the thirty-five 6 th grade students. Christine’s teaching 
partner, Georgette Awad, agreed to take part in the program, and although she was not 
heavily involved, she agreed to provide supervision and alternative activities for those 
who opted out, 263 worked with one half of the group during the creative artmaking 
portion of the program, and offered other help as needed. 

Participation in the program was completely voluntary. The participants were able 
to withdraw without penalty at any time. Some of the research conducted was in the form 
of participant observation. In these observations, the identities of the participants are 


263 There were no students who opted out, but there were four students who were absent 
on the day of the program. 
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protected and given pseudonyms. Most importantly, no personal information will be 
disclosed from any of the participants unless they request such information be used. 
During the consent procedure, it was made clear that students were not required to 
participate in the research activities. 

Because the study participant sample group consisted of minors, a description of 
how I minimized potential for participants to feel coerced to participate is in order. 
During the implementation of this day-long program, participating students had the 
option to opt out of the program. In consultation with the two 6 th grade teaching partners, 
Christine Kiphart and Georgette Awad, it was decided that they would make provisions 
and accommodations for any students who opted out of the program. Had there been 
those who opted out, this might have including going to the library to study or work on 
homework, or offering a free period. 

Given my existing relationship with the study’s participating community, the 
sample group was that of a sample of convenience, however, I did not have an existing 
relationship with the student participants. Much thought was given to the appropriate 
community to conduct this research, and while there are limitations due to the fact that 
the study was conducted in an independent, primarily affluent all-girls’ school and to the 
small sample size of thirty-one participants, the sample does represent cultural 
diversity 264 and the findings of the study can be applied to other groups in differing 
contexts and locations. 


264 See Table 1. 
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Table 1: 

Participant Demographics 


GFS Student Post-Survey - Explorer - Report-view 


10/27/19, 4:09 PM 



Value 


Percent Responses 


Asian/Asian 

American (2) 

29.0% 

9 

Hispanic/Latinx (3) 

3.2% 

1 

White/Caucasian (6) 

32.3% 

10 

1 prefer not to 
answer. (7) 

6.5% 

2 

Other. Please 

describe: (8) (clickto 

view) 

29.0% 

9 



Totals: 31 

Other. Please describe: (8) 


Count 


https://app.surveygizmo.com/explorer/report-view/id/5023854/view/300 


Page 31 of 37 
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Table 1 - Participant Demographics, continued 


GFS Student Post-Survey - Explorer - Report-view 

Asian American and Caucasian 1 

Asian, Caucasion 1 

Chinese, Italian, and English-Scottish 1 

Half Taiwanese and half Caucasian 1 

Im European and Jewish 1 

chinese/asian 1 

i'm half white/caucasian and half asian/asian 1 
american 

multicultural 1 

white/pacific islander/asian 1 

Totals 9 


10/27/19, 4:09 PM 


33. Please provide your birth month and birth 
date AND the first letter of yourfirst name 
and the first three letters of your last name. 
This information will be used for survey 
matching only. 


Iilil Chart 
Type 
T Filter 
«J*Move 
X Delete 


https://app.surveygizmo.com/explorer/report-view/id/5023854/view/300 


Page 32 of 37 
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Information Needed to Conduct the Study 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the preventative and interventional 

use of compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices with those who identify as 
girls and young women, and to develop and test a curriculum combining the approaches 
of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, interpersonal 
neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy with this population. 

To investigate the study’s research questions, two teachers who team-teach 6 th 
grade were recruited to participate. The school administration granted permission to 
conduct the study following their review of the program overview and data collection 
instruments. Upon school administration approval, the teaching team agreed to send the 
program overview and data collection instruments, along with a letter, to the parents of 
the 6 th graders for recruitment purposes. 

Originally conceived as a six-week program with six one-hour sessions, due to 
scheduling conflicts, the school asked that I reconfigure the program into one six-hour 
session for which the teachers allocated an entire school day. In order to accomplish the 
research and programmatic goals for the study, I secured the approval of my advisor and 
revised the curriculum to accommodate a six-hour session that offered experiential and 
practical instruction incorporating compassion-based and embodied contemplative 
practices. Despite the revised and shortened program, participants reported that they 
found the session beneficial. This would suggest a low barrier to entry for programs such 
as The Goddess Finishing School in terms of time taken away from classroom instruction 
and overall length of program, although the benefits of a longer-term program should not 
be dismissed. 
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All of the participants opted-in to the study voluntarily, with an alternate school 


activity as an option for any students who chose not to participate. The participants 
completed a pre-survey prior to the program day and a post-survey following the 
program. Both surveys were anonymous and administered by their teacher. Perceived 
Stress (PSS) 265 was measured using a 10-item scale that is designed to assess the degree to 
which respondents self-report the level of stress in their lives as “unpredictable, 
uncontrollable, and overloading.” 266 Examples of survey questions include, “In the last 
month, how often have you been upset because of something that happened 
unexpectedly?” and “In the last month, how often have you felt nervous or stressed?” 
Participants reported their responses to each item using a 5-point Likert-type scale 
ranging from 0 (never) to 4 (very often). Scoring of the PSS scale is detennined by 
“reversing responses (e.g., 0 = 4, 1 = 3, 2 = 2, 3 = 1 & 4 = 0) to the four positively stated 
items (items 4, 5, 7, & 8) and then summing across all scale items.” 267 A decrease in 
Perceived Stress Scales was reported on the post-survey by 54.84% of the Goddess 
Finishing School participants. Following the 10-item PSS were twenty True/False and 
write-in answer questions to inquire about participants’ level of stress and ability to 
re/gain a sense of calm, existing practices to manage stress and re/gain a sense of calm, 
interest in a school-based curricular program to teach and support practices to manage 
stress and to re/gain a sense of calm, existing practices, desire for school and parental 
support of such as program, as well as social-emotional capacities. Additionally, one 
question asked about the participant’s race/ethnicity, and the final four questions were for 


265 Cohen, Kamarck, and Mermelstein, “A Global Measure of Perceived Stress 387-396. 

266 Cohen, Kamarck, and Mermelstein, “A Global Measure of Perceived Stress,” 387. 

267 Cohen, Kamarck, and Mermelstein, “A Global Measure of Perceived Stress,” 387. 
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identification purposes. The pre and post surveys did not ask about the participant’s 
gender because the sample was all female, or their age because the group consisted 
entirely of 6 th graders; this could be detennined by birthdate given in the demographic 
questions if needed. 

I invited feedback contemporaneously throughout the program and conducted a 
focus group with the participants at the end of the session, all of which was audio- 
recorded with previous pennission from the participants and their parents/guardians. I 
then transcribed and coded all of the recordings. Additionally, my pre and post meetings 
with Christine Kiphart, the participants’ English Language Arts/homeroom teacher, were 
audio-recorded and transcribed. 

In addition to the above, the data collection instruments included: 

• Visual data from participant artwork created during the program 

• Data from my field research and reflection journals 

Overview of Research Process 

As stated, the study piloted a compassion-based and embodied contemplative 
practice interventional and preventative program and curriculum with a group of thirty- 
one 6 th grade girls at an independent all-girls’ school in Southern California. Having been 
a teen, single mother at sixteen to a son and then a late mother at thirty-nine to a 
daughter—and seeing so many women close to me question their life path and decisions 
as they reached their mid- to late thirties, I was compelled to leam ways to support the 
authentic, agentic, life-affirming development of those who identify as girls and young 
women. My interest in this topic is what brought me to graduate school nine years ago, 
and was the focus of my master’s and doctoral studies; hence, the research design and 
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process for The Goddess Finishing School is one that I have been engaged in for many 
years both informally and formally. What follows is an overview of the steps taken in the 
fonnal process for this study: 

• Through graduate coursework and independent research, I have reviewed 
literature from a number of disciplines and topics such as practical, feminist, and 
liberation theology; spiritual fonnation; embodied and compassion-based 
contemplative practices; psychology, interpersonal neurobiology, and 
psychophysiology; human, youth, and girls’ health and development from both 
social science and general audience authors; qualitative and transformative 
research methodologies; and curricula for youth prevention and intervention 
programs. 

• I participated in additional training, including completion of the Center for 
Engaged Compassion’s Facilitator Training Program. 

• I have participated in the coordination and facilitation of the Center for Engaged 
Compassion’s in-person and hybrid-retreat style 12-week engaged compassion 
programs for adults. 

• I have been in informal conversation with Christine Kiphart, the 6 th grade teacher 
of the study participants, for a number of years. Upon IRB Board approval, our 
conversations and planning were formalized. 

• I developed the research design and protocols for the study. 

• I completed the required CITI training for research with human subjects both 
through Claremont School of Theology and the University of Southern California 
where I am employed. 
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• In consultation with my advisor, I completed an application to Claremont School 
of Theology’s Institutional Review Board (IRB) which included the research 
design and data collection protocols and other program details for the study. The 
chair of Claremont School of Theology’s Institutional Review Board conveyed 
the committee’s required minor changes to my application, which I completed. 
Upon a second review, my IRB application was approved. 

• Following approval of the IRB application from Claremont School of Theology’s 
Institutional Review Board, I then submitted a Dissertation Proposal to my 
dissertation committee Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. (chair), Rev. Dr. Sheryl Kujawa- 
Holbrook, and Dr. Alane. K. Daugherty. The Dissertation Proposal was approved 
on February 20, 2019. Portions of the Dissertation Proposal were further 
developed and revised and are now included in the dissertation. 

• Following approval of the IRB application from Claremont School of Theology’s 
Institutional Review Board, I met formally with Christine Kiphart, the 6 th grade 
teacher of the study participants to gain her opinions and insight into the program 
curriculum and to discuss which programmatic elements she thought would be 
beneficial to her students. 

• After my initial formal meeting with Christine Kiphart, I revised the program 
curriculum based on our discussion of which programmatic elements she thought 
would be beneficial to her students. 

• Once the curriculum was revised, a program overview, informational letter, and 
data collection instruments were then submitted to the Head of School and other 
administrators to gain school administration approval of the program and approval 
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to conduct outreach to the 6 th grade students and their parents/guardians. The 
program was completely voluntary. 

In consultation with the two 6 th grade teachers, Christine Kiphart and Georgette 
Awad, a date for the program was identified. 

I consulted with my colleague, Dr. Karen Kim, who conducts measurement and 
evaluation of educational programs at USC Shoah Foundation, to review my 
research design and data collection instruments. 

Once the date for the program field research day was set, I reached out to Jenny 

Lin, a certified yoga instructor with whom I had an existing relationship and 

shared interest in yoga and sharing embodied practices with youth, especially 

those who identify as girls and young women. Jenny and I met years ago when 

our daughters were in 4 th grade at the school where the study would take place. 

Sharing my hypothesis that embodied practices are the ideal initial entry point for 

engaging those who identify as girls and young women in contemplative 

practices, and having a particular affinity for yoga, Jenny had previously 

volunteered to lead the study participants in a contemplative, body-focused yoga 

practice. Jenny and I met to discuss my goals for the overall study and the agenda 

for the field research day, and to design the outlines for the practice she would 

lead. We planned, too, for a transition from the yoga practice into a body scan 

practice that I would lead immediately following the yoga segment. 

Christine Kiphart distributed the program overview, informational letter, and data 

collection instruments to the 6 th grade students and their parents/guardians with a 

request for a student opt-in or opt-out decision, as well as completion of student 

assent and parcntal/guardian approval. The students and parents/guardians were 
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given a deadline for when decisions were required, and students were asked to 
return their student assent and parental/guardian approval fonns to their 
classroom. An envelope was provided for anonymous collection of the student 
assent and parental/guardian approval fonns, which I then collected from 
Christine. 

• Drawing from the Center for Engaged Compassion’s Way of Radical Compassion 
curriculum and planning practices, I finalized the curriculum, program agenda, 
and program planning logistics. 

• Prior to the program field research day, Christine and I met to review the final 
program agenda and the logistics of the day. We discussed the possibility of 
screening the film Inside Out to illustrate the complex emotional inner landscape 
we all inhabit. Christine screened the film the week prior to the field research day 
once she verified that the school held the educational use rights for the film. 

• Program evaluation preparation: After assessing the program evaluation needs, I 
decided to create pre and post surveys using SurveyGizmo, a free survey 
service. 268 1 used the 10-item Perceived Stress Scale to gain a baseline 
measurement of participant perceived stress. I composed the other questions on 
the pre and post surveys in relation to my research questions in order to gain the 
data most relevant my study. 

• Pre-Survey and Post Survey Instruments—program evaluation: I prepared 
separate, shareable, anonymous links to the pre and post surveys. Christine and 


268 See Appendices F and G for Pre and Post Survey Questions. 
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Georgette reserved class time prior to the field research day for the participants to 
complete the pre survey. 

• Our field research day took place on May 24, 2019. 

• In addition to original content, the curriculum, adapted from the Center for 
Engaged Compassion’s Way of Radical Compassion curriculum and planning 
practices, followed aspects of the CEC curriculum, including: 

o Introduction to the Compassion Practice, and its main movements 
o Introduction to the Embodied Practices 
o Introduction to the Non-violent Communication (NVC) model 

• The session was broken down into segments described below in The Goddess 
Finishing School Curriculum section. 

• Post Survey—program evaluation: Christine and Georgette shared the link to the 
post survey and reserved class time following the field research day for the 
participants to complete the post survey. 

• Program Follow up—I mailed the participants’ letters to self to them two weeks 
after the program completion. Because the program was conducted at the end of 
the school year, I was unable to follow up with the students, unless they reached 
out to me for follow up voluntarily, which I invited. None of the participants 
followed up with me. 

• Post Session Teacher Interview—program evaluation: Christine and I met for a 
semi-structured post-session interview approximately two months after the 
session in order to glean her observations of the study participants following the 
session. 
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• Program evaluation data analysis preparation: I had a second consultation with 
my colleague, Dr. Karen Kim, to review my data analysis preparation and plan. I 
considered using NVivo qualitative data analysis computer software package, but 
decided that due to time limitations, and the scope and sample size of the study, 
the data analysis needs were appropriately met through the analysis of the 
SurveyGizmo results and reports, my additional analysis of the Perceived Stress 
Scale pre and post results, and manual coding of the teacher interviews, field 
research, and focus group sessions. 

• Program evaluation analysis: Following completion of the program, I reviewed 
and analyzed the evaluation data collected from the pre and post surveys using 
SurveyGizmo reports, as well as tabulating and analyzing the pre and post results 
of the 10-item Perceived Stress Scale into an excel spreadsheet to understand any 
changes to participant pre-program baseline measurements of perceived stress. 

• I listened to the recordings of the teacher interviews, session segments, and focus 
group and then transcribed the recordings. This was an iterative process that 
included listening at least three times to all of the recordings. Additionally, I 
listened for participant intensity of expression and emotion while coding. 

• Following completion of the transcriptions, I then re-read and coded the 
transcriptions for analysis, using my research questions as the main guide to 
developing codes. 269 1 additionally coded for emerging themes I had not 
anticipated for or included originally in my research questions. 

• I analyzed and coded selections of participant artwork. 

269 See Appendix 1 for a List of Codes. 
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• The findings of the data analysis fell into thematic categories and subthemes, 
which are discussed in the findings chapter. 

• Following my initial data analysis and coding, I met with Christine for a post 
interview to discuss her impressions of the field research day and to ask clarifying 
questions that might contribute to another round of data analysis. I then reviewed 
my coding based on feedback from this interview. 
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The Goddess Finishing School Curriculum 


Intentions for the Session 

o To understand compassion/self-compassion—grounding, compassion for self 
and compassion for others 


o To learn skills to: 

1. Understand the components of compassion (self, others, difficult others) 

2. Get grounded 

3. Develop a sense of awareness of embodied signs of dis-ease 

4. Engage with embodied practices to reduce/eliminate dis-ease 

5. Understand the Compassion Practice (including PULSE/FLAG) 

■ Practice compassion for self 

■ Practice compassion for others 

■ Practice compassion for difficult others 

6. Use Non-violent Communication (NYC) Model 


Session Overview 


Part 1 : Introductions and Group Agreement 

How do we want to make this space ours? What is compassion? What is self- 
compassion? Why do we need to practice it? Who me, Stressed? 

Part 2: Focus on Embodied Practices and Resources— In Our Bodies 
Embodied Practice: Gentle Yoga practice led by Jenny Lin, certified yoga 
instructor, followed by Body Scan practice led by Cate Wilson 

Part 3: How to Get Grounded, Part 1 

Practice: Getting Grounded, The Compassion Practice—Taking Your PULSE 

Part 4: How to Get Grounded, Part 2 
Introduction to Non-violent Communication model 

How can we better deal with difficulty? How can we have our needs met in 
difficult situations—with compassion and integrity? 

Practice: Examining Needs—FLAG 

Part 5: How to Get Grounded, Part 3 

How can we better deal with difficulty with others? Is anyone listening? 
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Practice: Getting GroundedTaking the PULSE of another. 

Part 6 : Discerning Compassionate action in our community, family, and world. 
What to Make of it? 

Creative Practice: Collage/Vision Board—assembling your toolkit. 

Closing Ritual: Sharing final thoughts and lingering questions. 

Session Segments 

The session was designed to be broken down into the following segments 270 : 
o Introductions/Review Agenda/Set Community Agreements 
o Embodied Practices: 

■ Yoga, led by Jenny Lin, 271 followed by 

■ Embodied Practice—Body Scan 

o Short Break 

o Reconvene, with Brain Gym® 272 Body Practice, Debrief Embodied 
Practices in small groups, debrief as whole group 
o Practice: What is Compassion/Self-compassion/Compassion for Others 
o Discussion Topic: What is Compassion/Self-compassion/Compassion for 
Others 

o Lunch Break 

o Reconnection After Lunch: Brain Gym® Embodied Practices 


270 The actual program curriculum for the field research day is described in Chapter Five. 

271 All other practices led by Cate Wilson. 

272 A series of movement-based sensorimotor activities designed to aid brain hemisphere 
integration, and support learning, https://www.braingym.com/about/, accessed October 31, 2019. 
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o Discussion Topic: How can we have our Needs Met in situations with 


Difficult Others? 

■ Compassion Practice 

• PULSE 

• FLAG 

o What is my fear? 
o What is my longing? 
o What is aching wound? 
o What is my gift wanting to be expressed? 

■ Non-Violent Communication Model 

• Observation without Judgment 

• State your feelings 

• State Your Needs 

• Make a direct request 

o Focusing Practice on a difficult situation 

■ Practical Practice on a conflict situation 

• Think about a situation that was difficult and how you 
could use NVC to communicate your needs. How does that 
feel? 

■ Discussion and Share out on Practice 

• Share in pairs—10 mins 

• Share as a group—10 mins 

• Surface themes—10 mins 

o Bringing it all Together — How will you bring this work to your school 
community? 
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■ Anything you want to communicate to your parents? 

■ Your teachers/Your school community? 

■ Your friends? 


o Art Practice—Collage and Letter to Self 

• Choose an image that speaks to you and signifies to you what you 
want to remember from the day (collage art images and art 
supplies provided) 

• And/or 

• Write a note to yourself—this can be a message of self¬ 
compassion, self-affirmation, something you want to remember 
from the day (paper provided) 

• Self-address provided envelope—Cate sent to participants 2 weeks 
after completion of the program 


o Session Closing Thoughts and Ritual 

• Presentation of journals and “compassion” blown-glass hearts and 
stones to participants 

• Surfacing last questions, thoughts, impressions, wonderings 

• Reading of Mary Oliver’s poem, The Summer Day, by volunteer 
participant 

• Christine joined the session for the last 5 minutes—group gratitude 
sharing 

• End of Session 

• Christine returned to her classroom 


o Post-Session Focus Group/evaluation 

• I facilitated a focus group with the participants for 30 minutes 


o Final End of Program and Evaluation 

• I escorted the students back to their homerooms for dismissal by 
Christine and Georgette 


Teaching Content 

Introducing Definition of Compassion 

Compassion definition—being moved by another’s experience and responding in a 
manner to promote their flourishing and well-being. 
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Introduction to The Compassion Practice 
The Compassion Practice 

1. Catch Your Breath (Get Grounded) 

2. Cultivate Self-Compassion (or Take Your PULSE): 

Once grounded, we take the ‘U’ turn and recalibrate our pulse to 
the pulse of compassion. This entails: 

Paying attention : Cultivate a nonjudgmental, non-reactive 
awareness of whatever interior stirring is present within you. 

Understanding empathically : Listen for needs-the fear, longing, 
wound, or stifled gift aching to be tended. (FLAG) 

Loving with connection: As you are moved by the suffering within 
you, extend a tender care toward the need or wound that presents 
itself. 

Sensing the Invitation to Connection and Compassion: Invite the 
compassion that permeates creation to hold and heal the suffering 
within you. 

Embracing New Life: Notice the qualities of restored humanity 
that are being birthed within you and commit yourself to their 
flourishing. 

3. Cultivate Compassion for the Other (or Take Their PULSE, following 
the above steps, but in an imaginative manner with the other person’s 
perspective in mind.) 

4. Discern Compassionate Action (or Decide What to Do): From within 
our grounded compassion, both for ourselves and the other person, we 
then discern those actions most appropriate to ease the suffering and 
sustain life’s fullness for all parties involved. 
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Introduction to FLAG Practice (in order to discern needs/intemal movements) 

In this movement of the Compassion Practice, the facilitator guides participants to 

connect to their inner movements (sometimes referred to as Parts) to gain a sense of 
one’s fears, longings, aching wound, and gifts wanting to be expressed : 

FLAG 
Fear 
Longing 
Aching Wound 
Gift Wanting to be Expressed 
Introduction to Parts 

In this section, I led an introduction to the concept of Parts with a discussion of 
the Pixar film. Inside Out. 

Introduction to Non-violent Communication (NVC) Model 

In this section, I introduced the Non-violent Communication (NVC) Model and 

presented a personal story of my use of the model in a difficult conversation with police 
officers. 

Introduction to Movement-based Contemplative Practices 

Movement-based Contemplative Practices (engage selective brain areas and neural 
networks involved in: 

• Cultivating Attention 

• Body Awareness 

• Emotion Regulation 

• Sense of Self 

• Empathy and Compassion 
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The Goddess Finishing School: Compassion Workshop 
Annotated Actual Curriculum Overview, Schedule, and Logistics 


Make Contact with educator/administrator 
on-site 


7:50 AM 


Meet at Westridge 
Cate to SMUDD 


8:00 AM 


Participants Arrive 


Materials/Needs: 

From Cate: 

Updated agenda 

Link to Post survey (CK will have 
administered the pre prior to session) 
Focus Group Questions/recorder 
Collage materials (pictures/cardstock) 
Mandala coloring pages 
Singing bell 
Journals 

Envelopes/note cards 


8:00 AM 


Students Arrive/Welcome 
SMUDD 

Christine Kiphart, Georgette Awad, Cate 
Wilson 


8:15AM 


CK and GA Introduce Cate 
SMUDD 

Christine Kiphart, Georgette Awad, Cate 
Wilson 




Cate Welcome/Student Introductions/Review 
Agenda/Set 

Community Agreements 


8:30 AM 


SMUDD 
Cate Wilson 


CK and GA-introduce Cate 


Cate intro/ Give sense of the day 
Mission/Goals 

Cate brief review of agenda for 
the workshop 

Talk about why this work is 
important to me (Story of the 
mother duck and her ducklings) 
Students intro themselves - what 
they hope to get out of the day? 
Develop Community Agreement 
Reasonable Confidentiality - 
explain 

Reassure girls that they can opt 
in/out throughout as they feel 
comfortable 
Practice: Be Here Now 
M&E (give honest feedback in 
surveys and focus group) 

What is stress? 

What is resilience? 
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• What is compassion? Self¬ 
compassion? 

• (Kristin Neff- treat yourself as 
you would a friend) 

• NVC - resolving conflict and 
having our needs met nonviolently 

• Buoy - when we don’t address 
concerns, they pop back up 

• Put your Oxygen Mask on first 

• Why embodied practices? Our 
bodies sense and process before 
our brain does (snake or stick on 
the path). We can learn to pay 
attention to our body, heed its 
signals to us, have tools to 
understand and address our needs 

• We are wired for connection (not 
only fight or flight, but in order to 
survive we needed to cooperate 
with others, care for young, etc.) 

• Practices for in the Moment 
(PAUSE) and On the Mountain 

• Let girls know that we will go 
straight into contemplative 
practice out of embodied practice 

• May add an icebreaker since this 
is a lot of material/ intro the 
teaching points but go into them at 
length later. 

• PARTS - Inside Out 

9:00 AM 

Jenny Arrives 

Jenny Lin 

• Jenny will check in with Marcus 
at guard kiosk and walk to RH3, 
Christine, Jenny, Cate will walk 
the girls to SMUDD? 

9:15- 

9:30AM 

Bathroom break before/after yoga/walk from 
SMUDD to 

Gym 


9:15/9:30 

Embodied Practice/Yoga 

Gym 

Jenny Lin 

Cate Wilson 

• Jenny will lead the group in a brief 
20-30 mins yoga practice. Cate 
will remain in the room, (can 
shorten this to 20 mins, if 
necessary) 

• As Jenny leaves, Cate will ask 
about the embodied practice. What 
did you notice? How did you feel? 

10:00AM 

Contemplative Practice 

Gym (or move back to SMUDD) 

Cate Wilson 

• Practice: Body Scan 

• A time when you experienced 
someone being nice to you, 
compassion 

10:20 AM 

Debrief/Share out in pairs 

Gym (or move back to SMUDD, depending 
on time) 

Walk back over to SMUDD 

Cate Wilson 

• Snacks 

• Prompt: what does it feel like? 
Emotionally? Physically? 

• Share in pairs 

• Share as a group 
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• Surface themes 

10:40 AM 

What is compassion/self- 
compassion/compassion for others? 
SMUDD 

Cate Wilson 

• Practice: Receiving Kindness and 
Compassion 

• Put the oxygen mask on yourself 
first 

• Discuss Inside Out to illustrate 

Parts/Self 

• When we don’t attend to our 
needs... 

• Practice: Self-Compassion 

11:20 AM 

Before Lunch Break if Needed 

• As needed 

11:35 AM 

Lunch 

• Girls will go to the Commons at 
normal lunch time 

12:15 PM 

Reconnect After Lunch 

SMUDD 

Cate Wilson 

• Practice: Brain Gym/Quick 
embodied practice to get back into 
the session 

• Thoughts? Needs? 

12:25 PM 

How can we have our Needs Met in 
situations with Difficult Others? 
SMUDD 

Cate Wilson 

• FLAG (What is my 
FEAR/LONGING/ACHING 

WOUND/GIFT WANTING TO 

BE EXPRESSED) 

• NVC 

• Observation without Judgment 

• State your feelings 

• State your needs 

• Make a direct request 

12:35PM 

Focusing Practice on a Difficult 
Situation/Person 

SMUDD 

Cate Wilson 

• Practical Practice on a conflict 

situation 

• Think about a situation that was 
difficult and how you could use 
NVC to communicate your needs. 
How does that feel? 

12:45PM 

Share on Practice 

SMUDD 

Cate Wilson 

• Share in pairs - 10 mins 

• Share as a group - 10 mins 

• Surface themes - 10 mins 

1:15 PM 

Bringing it all together 

Cate Wilson 


1:15 PM 

How will you bring this work to your school 
community? 

Cate Wilson 

• Anything you want to 
communicate to 

Your parents? 

Y our teachers/W estridge? 

Your friends? 

1:25 PM 

Art Practice 

RH3 and/or RH4 

Cate Wilson 

• Choose an image that speaks to 
you and signifies to you what you 
want to remember from the day 

• And/or 
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• Write a note to yourself 

• Address envelope - Cate will send 
to you in 2 weeks. 


The Slimmer Day 

• Read or ask for volunteer to read 
Mary Oliver poem 

1:50 PM 

End of Session Check in/Closing Ritual 
Present Journals and Rocks 

Go Back to SMUDD 

Cate Wilson 

• Ask for popcorn sharing of what 
was helpful, what was useful... 

• Distribute Journals and Rocks 

2:05 PM 

Focus Group/Post Survey 

Go Back to SMUDD 

Cate Wilson 

• 15 mins for post survey 

• 40 mins for focus group 

3:00PM 

Program and Evaluation End 

• Christine comes back for 
dismissal 
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Chapter Five: The Goddess Finishing School Curriculum and Narratives 


This chapter details the curriculum as it was facilitated in actuality. Throughout 

this chapter, the planned curriculum “script” is double-spaced, while the actual session 

facilitation and participant transcripts are single-spaced. Participant transcripts are 

anonymous with only transcript timestamp as identifiers. “What actually happened” in 

italics, designates how the actual session differed from the planned curriculum. 

At the outset of the session, during my introduction, I asked the participants to 

think of themselves as adventurers, thought partners, and co-creators of the program. I 

noted that, while I have been studying in graduate school for the past eight years, that it is 

they who are the experts of their lived experience. I invited the participants to share 

truthfully, and not try to spare my feelings with their critique. Therefore, throughout the 

full-day session, we had an informal stop, start flow to the conversation. Indeed, in 

discussing a “community mapping with youths” research study, Mertens contends this is 

a particular component of the transformative paradigm: 

Their first step was to establish an atmosphere of trust by asking the 
youths to identify the ground rules for conduct that would be needed to 
garner and protect such trust. The second step was to assure the youths 
that their knowledge and experiences had value and that each participant 
would be viewed as an ’expert' in his or her own experience . 273 

In terms of setting, I engaged in a henneneutic of radical hospitality, in making a space 
where all are welcome, and intentionally set about to make the physical space open, 
welcoming and safe (enough). Christine arranged with the school to provide three 
appropriate locations in the school. The main session room has hardwood floors, and 


273 Mertens, Transformative Research and Evaluation, 265. 
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natural light from one full wall of windows. The school provided zafus and backjacks for 
comfortable seating, these were arranged in a circle. Our group was granted permission 
for sole use of the gym for the yoga and body scan practices, with the school providing 
yoga mats. The last spaces utilized during our program day were the two connecting 6 th 
grade classrooms; these rooms were where the art practices took place. 

As a researcher, I too, felt the radical hospitality and care of my hosts. 
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Character and Courage: Compassion Workshop 
(The Goddess Finishing School) 
Curriculum 

Westridge School for Girls 
May 24, 2019 


1. Preparation Checklist 274 

2. Preparation Meeting with contributing teacher, Christine Kiphart 

3. Introduction of Cate - Christine 

Christine Kiphart, 6 th grade teacher, introduced Cate, having already provided context and 
preparation to the participants. This preparation included two pre-interviews and planning 
sessions with Cate along with discussions with the participants and a screening of the film, 
Inside Out, and administering the Pre-Survey 
(Pre-Survey Link http://bit.ly/GFS_Pre-Survev_5_24_19) 275 

4. Introduction of the Program - Cate (facilitator) 

Welcome, everyone. Thank you for taking part in this workshop today. This is 
part of my research for my PhD program. I am looking at whether compassion-based and 
embodied practices help those who identify as girls and young women to be their best 
selves. 

This is important to me because I have a daughter and nieces and am committed 
to the development of those who identify as girls and young women, and I believe that 
we live and work best when we’re in our best selves. After the yoga practice, we will talk 
about what that means to all of us—to be our best selves. And I want to hear from you, 


274 See Annotated Actual Curriculum Overview, Schedule, and Logistics in 
Chapter Four. 

273 See Appendix F, Pre-Survey. 
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what that means to you, the types of things that help you to be your best self, and the 
things that definitely DO NOT help you to be in your best self. 

I’m very grateful to all of you for your time and I want to ask you to think of 
yourselves as partners with me in this. I have been studying youth and girls’ 
development, the brain, and other related subjects for the last eight years, but you are the 
experts on you-and it will be a huge gift if you share your honest feedback and 
knowledge with me throughout the day. 

I have developed this curriculum from a program written by my mentors at the 
Center for Engaged Compassion and it will be incredibly helpful for me to gain from 
your insight. So, please, feel free to stop me to ask questions or write things on the 
parking lot board for items to come back to, to tell me when you need a break, and to 
make this fun, and to help shape and guide this in ways that will make most meaningful 
and helpful to you. 

I hope this is a fun day and want to hear from you throughout to make sure that 
you’re feeling comfortable, even if you’re a little out of your comfort zone. Please share 
as you are comfortable. And, if tough emotions come up, please feel free to honor how 
you feel, and know that you can follow up with me, your parents, Ms. Kiphart, and the 
counselor here. 

Another note to keep in mind—if it’s a struggle, it’s not compassion or self- 
compassion. Later we will talk about taking a U-turn, to make sure that your needs are 
being addressed before you start to reach out in extending compassion to others. 

5. Review plans for the day (agenda) and session intentions. 276 


276 This curriculum and its Teaching Points are adapted from the Center for Engaged 
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6. Intentions 

o To understand compassion/self-compassion - grounding, compassion for 
self and compassion for others 

o To learn skills to: 

1. Understand the components of compassion (self, others, difficult 
others) 

2. Get grounded 

3. Develop a sense of awareness of embodied signs of dis-ease 

4. Engage with embodied practices to reduce/eliminate dis-ease 

5. Understand the Compassion Practice (including PULSE/FLAG) 

■ Practice compassion for self 

■ Practice compassion for others 

■ Practice compassion for difficult others 

6. Use Non-violent Communication (NVC) Model 

Share additional intentions from the group. 

Basically, my intention is to address the fact that we all experience stress, share with you 
a few ways to quell that stress, share practices of compassion, and self-compassion, and 
ways to communicate with integrity and compassion with those with whom we 
experience conflict. 

7. Participant Introductions 

The original intention was to allow each person to pause for a moment to remember one 
example of compassion that they have known in their lives, someone from whom they 
have received compassion and who embodies its essence, and to think of a single word 
that captures that person’s spirit (for example, patience, caring, tender, etc.). Then invite 
each person to introduce themselves by saying their own name, then mentioning the name 
of their model, and the quality that their exemplar embodies. 277 

What actually happened: The participants each introduced themselves by name, and I 
repeated their names (in order to extend hospitality and to learn the names.) 


Compassion’s The Way of Radical Compassion: Following the Spiritual Path of Jesus 
curriculum. Frank Rogers, Jr., Mark Yaconelli, and Andy Dreitcer, The Way of Radical 
Compassion: Following the Spiritual Path of Jesus (Claremont, CA: Center for Engaged 
Compassion, 2015). 

277 Adapted from Rogers, Yaconelli, and Dreitcer, The Way of Radical Compassion, 30. 
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8. Covenant - Group Agreement- Guiding Principles 278 

(Made Large Post It and posted it on the wall) 

Right now, I want to make sure that we can all agree on what will make this a safe space, 
and we will write a community agreement. 

• Confidentiality (discuss what can be shared, though) 

o Reasonable Confidentiality—explain 

• Listen with open mind and heart, nonjudgmental 

• Reassure girls that they can opt in/out throughout as they feel comfortable 

• No cross talk 

• No advice giving or fixing 

• Space for Introverts and Extroverts 

• Diversity 

• We all come with our own stories, be respectful of one another’s story 

One of the things that I want to think about for our guiding principles is, my guess 
is that some of you are extroverts and some of you are introverts. So, I want to 
just say all are welcome, extroverts and introverts. And just try to also be mindful 
of those who may need a little more space, pause and silence to contribute 
something to the conversations. So, we can all talk but if you feel like there's 
something that you want to say but you’re not quite finding the onramp, we’ll just 
make sure that everyone can share as they're comfortable in their space for 
everyone. 

Image 1: Group Covenant/Guiding Principles 




278 See Image 1 - Photograph: Group Covenant/Guiding Principles. 
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9. SHORT PRACTICE: Be Here Now 


Before we go any further, however, let’s begin in a moment of reflection and I ask you to 
consider your intentions for this session. 

Take a minute to be still, and to be here. Take a break from the bustle of the campus and 

the excitement of the school year’s end. Draw your attention to quieting and centering 

yourself. Just be aware of your breathing. Allow your breath to settle you into an inner 

quiet. Settle into being aware and being present in this space right now. Just notice 

yourself breathing in and breathing out. ( Allow for a moment or two of silence.) 

Close with I invite you all to come back to your breath whenever you need help staying 
present throughout the day. 

10. Move as a Group to the Gym for Yoga 

11. EMBODIED PRACTICE: Yoga - Jenny Lin, certified yoga instructor. Jenny 
led the group in a brief 20-30 mins, yoga practice. Cate remained in the room, (can 
shorten this to 20 mins, if necessary). The yoga session was focused on relaxation, 
calming, heart opening, and stretching. 

What actually happened: This segment of the session was 40 mins. 

After Jenny led the yoga, we segued right into: 

12. EMBODIED PRACTICE: Body Scan 219 

Following Body Scan practice, cue reflection on embodied practice. 

What did you notice? How did you feel? 

When you're ready, just roll to one side, and just really take your time. Imagine it's a 
Saturday morning and you don't have to get up and rush to school, just in your own time. 
Just roll to a side. Think about your experience of the practice. Notice if there's anything 
you want to remember about how you feel right now so that you can come back to a 
practice like this anytime. Remember what it feels like in your body. What it feels like, 
what your feelings are. And when you bring this conscious awareness to how you're 
feeling, this helps you to cement the state of being so that you can more easily access it at 
other times. And if you practice it regularly-whatever kind of practice works best for 


279 See Appendix K, Body Scan Practice. 
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you, if you practice regularly, then when you do have an upsetting situation, your muscle 
memory is more athletic and tuned so that you can more easily get back to this place. So, 
again, just gently think if there’s anything you want to remember from this. 

We’ll stop for a restroom break. And then we’ll have a snack. And then 
when we are finished after your break. I’d like to hear your thoughts, and 
we'll do a little bit of debriefing about this. 

13. Break 

The girls took a break on the way back to session room. Snack was served as girls came 
back to session room. 

14. Debrief Yoga and Body Scan Practices 

Teaching Point: What Do We Mean by Embodied? (Movement-based Embodied 
Contemplative Practices) 

• Prompt: what does it feel like? Emotionally? Physically? 

• Share in pairs 

• Share as a group 

• Surface themes—write on Post Its 

Why embodied practices? Our bodies sense and process before our brain does 

(snake or stick on the path). We can learn to pay attention to our body, heed its signals to 

us, have tools to understand and address our needs. 

The point I want to make about embodiment is, literally, we live in our bodies, 

and it’s important to remember how important it is to be connected to and responsive to 

our bodies. Our body senses things often before our brain can process information. You 

know that feeling when we say my gut tells me? Or, another example is, if we’re on a 

hike, and we see something up ahead on the path, our body might register alarm before 

our brain has the time to process Is that a snake, or just a stick? Additionally, with so 

many external cultural and media pressures on the appearance of girls and women—it’s 

important to have a strong connection and sense of your own body. 

We live in our bodies. And also, as girls and young women or older women-as females- 
we have a lot of different pressures on us, from our self, from ourselves, from culture. And 
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so I think it's really important to be in and aware of our bodies and also just to think about 
our bodies give us a lot of infonnation often sooner than our brains do. So again, when we 
have the ability to check in with our body, you know how we say like ‘that just doesn’t feel 
right in my gut’? That's all of our body systems giving us information often before our 
brain can process it. 

Okay, so if we can-[laughter] Okay, so all right. So, now I'm really interested to hear from 
you—to hear about how that was for you—the yoga and body scan practice—anything that 
you noticed, anything that you felt is something you might want to come back to, something 
that you didn’t find resonated with you. 

Throughout this debrief, and in the focus group, and post surveys, the 

participants shared that the embodied practices, the yoga in particular, 

were among their favorite practices of the session. To follow are 

participant comments from the first debriefing session: 

Okay. Anyway, so I personally—yoga used to not be my thing. I 
would be like, “what's the point in just sitting and like stretching?” 

And that was my philosophy before. And then, for some reason 
today, I’m not sure why, my body just really relaxed, and it was 
so—it was like, “Well, I'm really relaxed. (#3 00:52) 

Yeah. She [Jenny, the yoga instructor] was just walking around and helping 
everyone individually. Maybe that really calmed me down. And especially 
when we turned the gym lights off. It was just natural light, and it was 
really nice... And that really helped me, so... (#3 01:16) 

And yeah, but that yoga especially helped because there wasn't artificial 
lighting, especially like when you guys, when they turned off the lighting. 

Just the skylights coming in. It was really nice. And when we had to stay in 
one position, I got kind of restless, and she said that we could move around, 
a bunch of different positions, that really helped. (#3 02:45) 

So before, I think every other day when we are in Strings class, we do 
mindfulness. I always have, I call it a monkey brain or my brain just goes 
[funny sound]. It's almost like talking and I can't focus. And sometimes it 
happens when I'm trying to go to sleep too. But today I was just so calm 
and all the thoughts just kind of melted away. 

(#3 16:14) 

And so, I think that's why today was so, so different and so new and 
amazing because you got to really relax and really feel the value, having 
that mindfulness time. 

(#3 19:08) 
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In the compassion work that we do, one of the things that's different than the traditional 
mindfulness that comes from a Buddhist background is you're aware of something that's a 
distraction and then you're supposed to notice it and kind of let it go. I think that one of 
the differences in compassion work is when we have something that distracts us, we kind 
of check in with ourselves and instead of trying to push it away we would call it we 
would befriend it. Like, “Oh, I'm anxious about something, what am I anxious about? Oh, 
I'm going to be presenting to a group of people who are entrusting their day to me and I 
don’t want to mess up. Oh, okay. Well, of course. That makes sense.” And then when you 
do that it's going back to that idea of the buoy, when you actually befriend those things 
that come up, they have a tendency to relax. 

And going back to your comments, that's a really good point, that, with contemplative 
practices, it’s important to find what works for you. What works for me is to take my 
dogs and to walk up toward the mountains and that’s when I can relax. I can get in touch 
with how I’m feeling. It could be yoga. It can be roller skating, ice skating. It can be 
whatever makes you feel relaxed and calm. There's a positive psychologist and he has the 
greatest name. His name is Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi. And he’s a guy who came up with 
the notion of flow. So, it's a positive psychology term that means that—do you know 
when you're doing something, say you love ice skating. And you know when you’re 
doing something that you love and you just feel like, “Yeah.” This is it, right? You’re not 
thinking about time. You’re not thinking about other things. You're just fully engaged and 
open. What are some things that you do that make you feel that way? And you can just all 
popcorn answers. 

We then spent time in the large group for the participants to share which 
activities they engage in to relax and to gain a sense of calm. The primary reason 
for this exercise was to point out to the participants that they already engage in 
practices which could be considered embodied contemplative practices. In 
discussing the neural mechanisms of movement-based embodied contemplative 
practices (MECPs), Schmalzl et al. assert that, due to these “distinct mechanisms,” 
it is possible that MECPs may offer a more efficient form of practice than seated 
meditation when it comes to cultivating bodily awareness and the sense of self. 280 


280 Schmalzl et al., “Movement-Based Embodied Contemplative Practices, 208. 
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Image 2: What Do You Do to Relax and De-Stress? 
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Participant Responses: 

Yeah. For myself, I just write depressing songs [laughter]. 

(#3 05:10) 

Well, for me, I just like to be active. The things that I like to do, I 
like to do crafts and then make jewelry. So, I just do that. 

(#3 05:52) 

[Swimming] It’s kind of really relaxed, and it’s just really 
meditating to me. Especially when you do breaststroke, I just relax 
all over. 

(#3 05:54) 

I like to do stuff that I love. I play a lot of sports. I like sports, so 
sometimes go on my backyard and shoot on our soccer court or, 
like, softball. 

(#3 06:11) 

But I also like lying down or lying down on the couch under a 
warm blanket and my dog on top of me, and yeah. 

(#3 07:10) 

I like watching TV because it really distracts you. You're just 
totally mellow watching TV. I also like reading. If you have this 
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really good book that you like, and you have read it before, you 
just reread it because... [it’s relaxing!. 

(#3 07:30) 

So, I ride horses, and I just like spending time with my horse. 

Because she’s crazy she calms me down, it’s nice. Just being there. 

(#3 07:52) 

I ride horses also. Like the sensation of cantering, and going over a 
jump, it's like really calming, I would say. Really, you have to sit 
back, and then once you really get the motion of it, it's really nice. 

You have to relax. 

(#3 08:06) 

The thing that I find most calming is biking around little streets 
and stuff. (#3 08:32) 

I like playing the piano and listening to music. It just calms me. 

(#3 08:32) 

I like playing the violin and... seeing dolphins. 

(#3 08:49) 

I like playing my zither because it just feels very good. 

(#3 08:55) 

Painting, because it's very relaxing. 

(#3 09:07) 

I really like playing the piano. The feeling of the music is calming 
to me. 

(#3 09:15) 

I just like playing the piano. 

(#3 09:33) 

Well, I guess I don’t really have ways to get calmed. 

(#3 10:00) 

I like listening to music. 

(#3 10:05) 

That’s it. So, the point that I want to make about that is you all, whether you are 
consciously aware of it or not, you already have things in your toolkit that you have, that 
you can do that are soothing and calming. And so, to be what I think is—it's important to 
kind of not think to yourself, “I have to become this yogi who lives in the Himalayan 
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mountains and that's how they remain calm.” [laughter.] We live in the world, and we 
need practices and tools that can help us in our daily lives. 

And, if you’re someone like me, who has been in graduate school for 8 years, and works 
full-time in an office, you may not want to sit in meditation—for me, it was a huge 
revelation that I could be engaging in contemplative practices and be on the move. 

The next planned teaching content was on Focusing and Felt Sense, however, due to time 

constraints, this section was greatly reduced. What follows is the planned section: 

Teaching Point: Focusing Practices 

Focusing practices are those practices which pause the on-going moment or situation and 
create space for new possibilities. 281 A broader understanding of “felt-sense,” is to think 
of it as a way of knowing with and through our body. The body knows more than we’re 
consciously aware of, and we can train ourselves to get a “bodily feel” or felt sense of 
what is going on for us, and then to discern, or decide, how to move forward with our 
actions. Focusing is an embodied practice developed by the American philosopher and 
psychotherapist Eugene Gendlin as an approach to counselling, and it is a practice which 
encourages people to give close attention to their felt-sense of a situation. This is also 
sometimes referred to as body awareness, body knowing, or body wisdom. 

The notion of the felt-sense originates with Gendlin. While studying and working 
with Carl Rogers, a very famous American psychologist, Gendlin observed that some 
people responded better than others to psychotherapy because they were able to focus on 
a felt-sense of the problem challenging them. He studied this phenomenon more closely 
and developed methods for encouraging focusing, and for its use as a therapeutic skill. 


281 “What is Focusing?,” The International Focusing Institute, accessed May 10, 2019, 
https://focusing.org/sixsteps. 
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And, the science is there that embodied practices help with sense of self, and the 


capacities to calm down and stay more focused. 282 

What really happened: Due to time constraints, the Focusing teaching points were only 
mentioned briefly. What are some things you do to connect with your body? This was 
combined with the query on “What do you do to relax and de-stress?” 

15. Compassion/Self-Compassion 

What is Compassion, Self-compassion, Compassion for Others, and The U-Turn 
PRACTICE: Receiving Kindness and Compassion 

This program explores compassion as a way of caring for ourselves and others. 
Compassion is a way of being that helps us to deepen our connection with our grounded 
selves; that cultivates a way of knowing ourselves; and that extends care and respect to 
others, including those who we find difficult. And, just like the flight attendants say on an 
airplane, you need to put the oxygen mask on yourself first, so, in the same way, in order 
to practice compassion, you need to start with yourself before you can extend compassion 
to others. And as we will discuss—if you’re not feeling ready to be compassionate to 
others, you take what we call the U-turn and practice self-compassion to see what your 
needs are-and attend to those needs-before trying to be compassionate to others. First, 
let’s talk about what we mean by compassion, stress, and resilience. 

So, what is compassion? Compassion is being moved by our own or another’s experience 
and wanting to ease pain and support flourishing. 

And, What is Stress? Stress results from the tension between a person’s reaction to 
difficulties or challenges and her ability to handle or resolve the stressful situation. How 


282 Schmalzl et al., “Movement-Based Embodied Contemplative Practices,” 205-208. 
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people cope with stress depends upon the resources that are available to them and 


whether they have the skills to utilize these resources. 283 

And, it sounds like additional intentions for the group are to come up with some ways to 
deal with stress. And it sounds, too, like you as a group want to influence your school so 
that stress isn't seen as the ideal, that being calm and centered is more the ideal. 

The cool thing about brain science is when you are cahn-so we've got the prefrontal 
cortex, right, which is-and I know you all have done some study of the brain in biology, 
right? So, the prefrontal cortex, that’s our executive thinking center, higher order—that's 
being logical, linear. When we’re stressed, we lose the connection to that part of our 
brain. The hormones literally just wipe out that connection. So, we can calm ourselves 
down. Then that upper, lower, and the left/right hemisphere of our brain comes back 
online and are integrated. 

Finally, what is Resilience? Resilience is the capacity to recover quickly from difficulties. 
Developmental psychologist, Gordon Neufeld defines resilience as the “capacity to return 
to optimal functioning after stress or to thrive under duress.” 284 Neufeld goes on to say 
that “while we can’t avoid the ups and downs in life, we can harness the body’s natural 
way of healing and bounce back.” 285 

(TIP: Emotional Thermometer—as you identify your emotions, you can think of them 
along a thermometer.) 

So, circling back, how would you describe compassion? 

Invite participants to share their thoughts: 

So, you have to be nice to yourself? 

(#3 37:31:54) 

Compassion means to be nice and respectful to others. 

(#1 04:54) 


283 Mary Terzian, Kristin A. Moore, and Hoan N. Nguyen, “Assessing Stress in Children 
and Youth: A Guide for Out-of-School Time Program Practitioners,” PsychEXTRA Dataset 2010- 
22 (2010): 1, https://doi: 10,1037/e620552020-001. 

284 Gordon Neufeld, “Making Sense of Kids, Developmental Science in Practice,” 
(keynote address at the 9th annual Neufeld Institute Conference, Richmond, BC, April 28, 2017), 
1, https://neufeldinstitute.org/resilience-embracing-the-emotional-joumey/. 

285 Neufeld, “Making Sense of Kids, Developmental Science in Practice,” 1. 
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To be kind and looking after people when they feel sad, depressed. 
(#1 05:00) 


I was going to say to be very caring about things, always aware of 
your surroundings and other people's emotions, and how they're 
reacting differently to how they were before. 

(#105:18) 

Teaching Point: Compassion is our natural state. 

Absolutely. That’s all what compassion is. It's being moved by your own or another's 
experience and wanting to support the flourishing of that person, right? If we see, if a 
mother sees a baby crying, the impulse is to pick that baby up. 

We are wired for connection (not only fight or flight, but in order to survive we needed to 

cooperate with others, care for young, etc.) We all know what it is. 

Tell the Story: The Mama Duck and Her Ducklings - A Story of the Compassion that 
Dwells Within All of Us 

One time, my daughter and I were-I was driving her up to meet a friend, up in one of the 
canyons. We live near the foothills of the San Gabriels here. And we were driving up 
and we saw this mother duck and this line of eight baby ducklings, and they were trying 
to pass this busy road, this mountainy road that winds up past the golf course. 


And so, I dropped her off and I drove back down the hill and I pulled over to the side 
and there was a whole line-it was right after school, so there was a whole line of cars. 
There was a guy in a Mercedes with his golf clubs, and then there was a mom in an SUV 
with her kid with the big cello case in the back, and it was like the UN of people lined up 
to get to the next thing they had to do. 


And I ran into the intersection at the light and people are starting to get annoyed and 
upset, like, "What is this person doing?" And so, I'm kind of holding the cars back and 
the mama duck comes across, and then one, two, three, four, there were eight babies. 
They were all crossing the street and they had to jump this curb. And this last little one 
couldn’t quite make it over the curb, right? 

[Ah, ah. Lots of ahs.] 


And it finally jumped up over the curb and that whole line of people who had been in the 
like, "I've got to get my kid to their cello lesson," I'm not making this up, the whole 
group of people starting clapping. [Yay.] 

The one lady said, "Yay for you. Yay for all of us." That’s our natural state. Even just 
you all saying, "Aww, the little ducks." Right? 
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So, when we’re in our grounded-there's this psychologist named Richard 
Schwartz, and he talks about when we’re in “Self.” When we’re calm and 
grounded, we are open, we’re curious, we’re kind, we’re compassionate. We 
see someone, a person, an older person maybe having a hard time with a 
shopping cart. We stop and help them. And we feel that connection to one 
another. 


So that's what this work is all about, to know that that really is our natural state 
of being and that there are a lot of things that pull us out of that state. We might 
be tired. We might be stressed about school. We might have had a fight with 
our sibling or our parent. But there are things that we can do that can help us. 
So, it's these practices that we’ll do today, that can help us regain our 
groundedness. So, we can cultivate the muscle memory, if you will, to just get 
grounded, to catch your breath. 


Right? Like even when people are upset, what do we say to them? Take a 
breath, [laughter from participants]. So, that's what I mean by compassion. 
And, so when you're ready to be compassionate to someone else, it has to feel 
right. If you're still really-like if I'm still really mad at my husband because I 
thought we were going to go out to dinner. But instead, he worked in the 
garage the whole time. I can understand that. Right? I can take a moment to 
say, "Oh, well, you know, he's going on a business trip. He's got to get ready to 
go. We’ll find another way to connect." I pause to get grounded, then to 
connect to what my sense is of what’s going on with him, and if I’m still not 
open to him, I know I have to circle back, to take the U-Turn to tend to my 
needs. 


One of my professors says it's like a buoy. If we have an issue that we don't 
resolve and we just keep pressing it down, what does a buoy do? 

It keeps popping up. 

(#1 09:37) 

It just keeps popping back up. Right? So, if it's a struggle, it's not compassion or self¬ 
compassion. So, in a situation like that, I would say, "Oh." I’d look at what was 
happening. I’d give compassion for myself. What's happening with me? Well, I feel a 
little disappointed and let down. Oh, okay. That's understandable. And then once you 
address that need, probably you’ll find an opening to then be able to extend compassion 
to others. 

When we’re in that natural state—SELF—we’re calm, curious, compassionate, caring. 
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Teaching Point: Discuss Inside Out to illustrate Parts. 

Like you saw in Inside Out —all of our emotions have a role to play. When Riley 
accepted all of her emotions, she was able to connect and be vulnerable with her parents. 
She was able to show them that she was more than their “happy girl.” And, Joy had to 
discover that Sadness has an important role too, Right? It was Sadness was who 
connected with Bing Bong. When we can get grounded—we can be in touch with our 
emotions, but not overrun by them. 

Invite Girls to Talk about Inside Out 

What really happened: The discussion of Inside Out was delayed until the end of the day 
during the final debriefing session. 

Teaching Point: We all want to know how to be calm, grounded, and compassionate. 

This is how we want to go through life, right? We want to know, deeply, that we are loved 

and more than just being “good enough,” we’re perfect exactly as we are. We want to 

know ourselves as worthy, significant, beloved, seen and celebrated in our individual 

gifts; and, even if we don’t really think of it consciously, we want to operate from that 

space of calm and compassion, and long to be a compassionate person with families, 

friends, in school, and in our world-even with those that are difficult for us. 

Teaching Point: While we long for compassion, we are seldom taught how to 
cultivate and express compassion for ourselves and others. 

Sometimes, when we realize that we feel compassion, we have a sense that we are who 
are meant to be. Often, though, we don’t feel compassion—we get angry, annoyed, 
cranky, stressed out, or checked out. And then, we feel guilty for feeling that way and that 
if we were better people, we would be “nicer,” or more loving. We sometimes try force 
ourselves to show compassion to others, but inside we might still be seething. We are not 
often taught the tools for cultivating genuine compassion even in the middle of hard 
situations. This program about teaching the HOW of compassion—how to help us get 
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grounded to a calm state, and how to extend compassion to others, even those who we 
find difficult, while holding on to our dignity and own sense of self. 


PRACTICE: The Compassion Practice 

In the field research session, and as part of the Goddess Finishing School curriculum in 
general, it is important to note, the significant differentiation from the Center for 
Engaged Compassion’s The Way of Radical Compassion: Following the Spiritual Path 
of Jesus curriculum, is that the curriculum has been revised for the non-religious setting. 
For example, where the invitation in the “PULSE” movement, of The Way of Radical 
Compassion: Following the Spiritual Path of Jesus curriculum, is “ Soaking in the 
sacredness: Invite the cosmic compassion that penneates creation to hold and heal the 
suffering within you.” 286 

So, I keep telling you about the Compassion Practice. So basically, it's four moves. 

When you are feeling upset or if you just want to do it as a practice to stay grounded, so 
there it is, what it is [pointing to the large post it on the wall with the steps of the 
Compassion Practice]: 

• You get grounded, you catch your breath, you can literally just say, “Phew. 

Okay, I’ve got to just pause, take a breath, let me just feel my heart rate get back 
to a normal rhythm.” 

• And then you practice self-compassion, you “take your pulse,” which I'll tell you 
what this acronyms PULSE stands for. 

• And then, once you're in a place where you really do feel compassion for 
yourself, that's when you then can go ahead and do that same practice for the 
other person, and then finally, 

• You discern compassionate action; you decide what to do. 

And so, you don’t have to really worry about these acronyms, but they're just helpful. 
And I can make a booklet for you all if that's something that would be helpful. I can give 
it to Ms. Kiphart, [lots of voices “yes!”], but the PULSE, you just-so let's say I’m upset 
about something. So, catch my breath, take my PULSE. What does that mean? I'm going 
to pay attention. I'm upset about something, so I'm going to pause and say, ‘I’m upset.’ 


286 Rogers, Yaconelli, and Dreitcer, The Way of Radical Compassion, 25. 
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Now, we will go back through that whole thing that happened last weekend, right, where 
my husband was going out of town and I thought we were going to go out on a date, and 
he was in the garage working. 

So, I pay attention. “Oh, okay. There's something that's going on with me.” “What is it?” 
“Oh, I'm feeling a little bit like when you had it planned and now, that's not going to 
happen.” So, understand empathically. All that means is all that work we did this 
morning in our bodies, is really to help in understanding your feelings. “Oh, well, it 
makes sense. He's going to go away for a long time, and I wanted us to be together. That 
makes sense.” Okay. I understand empathically. I'm making this pretty simple. But when 
you do this practice, don’t start with the worst thing that ever happened, start with 
something that's a little more neutral. And then you make a loving connection with 
yourself, that’s that buoy again, where you actually acknowledge, “Yeah, I feel hurt.” 
Maybe your friends went for ice cream and you weren’t invited, “Oh, I actually feel-I 
feel hurt by that. Okay, well, that makes sense,” and you give that feeling, you honor 
that, you get that feeling some attention, okay? You attend to that, just like you would to 
a friend. 

And then, you sense the invitation for connection and compassion. That's really just so 
we can use the “S”, right? It's really like-so now I'm in a place where I'm like, “Okay, 
we have this plan, and it's not going to happen, and I feel a little hurt.” And now, I 
understand why I feel hurt, but I'm not mad anymore. So, where can I connect? I could 
go out [to the garage] and say, “Hey, we missed our opportunity to go out. What do you 
think?” And what happened in real life? He was like, “Oh, jeez, we did miss that. How 
about we make some dinner together?” But if I had stomped out there, right, like “I 
thought we were going on a date night, and now we’re not, and now, I'm so mad 
[laughter],” that probably would not have resulted in the lovely evening that we had. 

And that embrace of what new can come from this like, “So I paid attention, caught my 
breath, I understand what's going on, I give some attention for that. I see an invitation, a 
connection.” And then I think, “Oh, this wasn't about going to a movie.” What it was 
about is spending time together. So, that’s where I'm embracing what new can come 
from that. 
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Image 3: The Compassion Practice 
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So then, you take your PULSE. So, it’s pay attention, understand empathically, making a 
loving connection, sense what the invitation is to connect, and then think of what am I 
going to do. 


Image 4: The Compassion Practice (PULSE) 
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Image 5: The Compassion Practice (FLAG) 
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So, the FLAG, so this is one that I love the most of all the different acronyms. I find this 
really helpful because this is the whole thing where you do a check-in with yourself. So, 
going back to the date night that became a different kind of date night. 

So, I pause, and I take a breath. I want to figure out what's going on with me. 

What's my fear? Well, maybe my fear is we're going to lose our connection. 

What's my longing? My longing is that with this fella who I've been in love with for 26 
years, my longing is to keep that connection. 

What's my aching wound? This one can seem like that's a bit much. But really that's about 
tenderness. That’s like acknowledging that I actually feel sad. I feel sad that we were both 
so busy working that we didn’t prioritize our time together. Right? Can you feel the 
tenderness and emotion there? [affirmation from the group.] 

And then what's the gift that wants to be expressed? The gift that wants to be expressed is 
I'm actually a lot of fun to be with on a date. So, I want to be able to enjoy that time 
together. So, I think that of all the moves, this is really a helpful one to get a sense of 
what’s going on inside-and we'll talk about communication in a bit. I think of the two 
things, the two tools to come away with in terms of those acronyms those are very 
helpful. So, now what we're going to do, so I very briefly talked about those theoretically. 
But I want to talk about self-compassion. So, I keep saying you have to be self- 
compassionate. But what do you think I mean by that? 
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PRACTICE: Present Moment Awareness—Remembering a time when you 
experienced compassion. 

Share the following: 

We are going to take a few moments to get into small groups and share our experience of 
the practice. Each person has about two minutes to share about the moment or the person 
that came to them. Remember you can share at whatever level feels most comfortable to 
you. And remember the small group guidelines. 


Ring a bell or announce to the group when there is 1-minute remaining. 

Debrief Prompt: What does it feel like to experience compassion? 

• Share in pairs 

• Share as a group 

• Surface themes—write on Post Its 

Large Group Debrief? 

• What did you notice about the persons who extended compassion to you? 

• What did it feel like to remember their compassion for you? 

• What would you be like if you received this type of attention, care, and 
compassion every day of your life? 

• Can you imagine what your life would be like if you could know this kind of 
compassion for yourself? If you could show this kind of compassion to your 
family, at work, and friends, maybe even toward people who you have a hard time 
with? 

What actually happened : We stayed in the large group due to the constraints of the room, 

time considerations, and my sense of what the best approach was for the group. 


Once when my family and I coming back from, some trip we went 
to the airport and we’re checking our bags. And it was Easter. And 
the man there, he was just sort of sad. And so, I still had my 
chocolate bunny left, and so I gave it to him. And then he was so 
much more happier. And he was just nice. And then after that, he 
let us all go through TSA-free because I gave him a chocolate 
bunny. 

#1 32:20 
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So, you extended compassion. And so, you know about mirror neurons, right? Neurons 
that fire together, wire together. That's why we smile at babies, right? Our brains are 
wired to connect-we respond. So, if I'm smiling at you, your natural inclination is going 
to be to smile back at me. So, you extended your compassion to the gate agent and gave 
him the bunny and he said “go through here.” Right? 

So, I was sort of skateboarding, and I fell on my face, and it hurt real bad. 

So, my friend, she saw it happen, and this is at a school called Crestview. 

It’s in La Canada. But anyway, she helped me out. It was at camp. And it 
was horrible, but I was so grateful she actually saw me because I was kind 
of behind the bushes. 

#1 36:28 

My brother helped-me and my brother have a feud, and we usually-we 
don’t like each other. But what he does, which is really nice, is he doesn’t 
eat his chips from his lunch for some reason, because he buys lunch at the 
school. And so, he leaves them for me. And my two older brothers and my 
dad are traveling across the country-by car. And he left a bag of chips, and 
he wrote my name on it. And when I got home, I had this bag of chips by 
this plant we have. 

#1 39:17 

And so, it really meant a lot to you, because it's not something he would 
maybe normally do? 

So, let’s take another moment to remember what it feels like to have 
compassion extended to us. Maybe recall how you felt-in your body-after 
the yoga and the body scan practices and let soak up that feeling of having 
compassion extended to you. 

What actually happened : I had hoped to make it to the Self-compassion segment of the 
session but had to break for the participants normally scheduled lunch. 


16. Lunch ( 11 : 20 - 12 : 15 ) 

17. Reconnect After Lunch 

Brain Gym, or quick embodied practice to get back into the session. 

What actually happened : We did a couple of quick Brain Gym practices to reconnect and 
get the energy flowing. 
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18. Self-compassion 

Teaching Point: We often do not extend compassion to ourselves the way we would to 
someone else. 

What do you think? As a culture, is self-compassion something that we value, that we think 
is a good idea? 

No, a lot of times, we don’t. Especially in the [school] community, we’re 
kind of hard on our self. We expect a lot from our self, because we’re all 
like really smart people. And we expect to get good grades and don’t miss a 
lot of questions on our test. 

(#4 07:44) 

Right. So, a lot of times we think that being self-compassionate is lazy or self-indulgent. 
And really, it's not. And again, going back to the science, the science really shows that 
when we are compassionate to ourselves, we make better connections. And we can more 
readily and easily be compassionate to others. 

Okay, let’s try a version of the How Would You Treat a Friend self-compassion practice 
developed by Kristin Neff and Christopher Genner, who are two of the leading experts 
on self-compassion: 287 

PRACTICE: Self-Compassion 

Think of a difficult situation in your life that is difficult or causing stress. 

A mid-sized problem, nothing too big. 

Can you feel discomfort in your body, as you think of this problem? 

Now, say to yourself: 

This is hard. This hurts. (That’s awareness-or mindfulness) 

Now, say to yourself: 

We all struggle in our lives. We all experience hard times. This is how it feels 
when people struggle in this way. (This is connecting to our common humanity; this 
helps to know we’re not alone.) 

And then, say to yourself: 

May I be kind to myself. 

May I accept myself. 

If it’s hard to think of the right words, think of what you would say to a dear friend. 


287 Christopher Germer and Kristin Neff, Teaching the Mindful Self-Compassion 
Program: A Guide for Professionals (New York: The Guilford Press, 2019), 133. 
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Debrief Prompt: Debrief in groups. Share out. 

When sharing out, please give your full attention to the person speaking. 

What did you notice? 

Did you feel a shift? 

What are the differences, if any, between how you treat a friend and how you treat 
yourself? 

Large Group Discussion: 

Reflections from small groups 

What actually happened : We stayed in the large group due to the constraints of the room, 
time considerations, and my sense of what the best approach was for the group. 


In thinking of how you would treat a friend if they had a hard time, if they were 
upset about something, if they were the person who didn’t do well on a test, what 
are some of the ways that you would treat them? 


You'd probably be nicer to them than usual. 

(#4 09:42) 

And, yeah. You’d, like switch gears. You start being like, "Oh, it's okay. It's 
not that big of a deal." 

(#4 09:54) 

I'd say the majority of us, if somebody is like crying or somebody is upset, 
we’ll ask them like, "Oh, what's wrong?" And if they don’t answer, we’ll 
persist. And it's like if they don't answer the first time, leave them alone 
because they probably don’t want to tell you. 

(#4 11:20) 

Yeah, especially if they’re close friends, I feel like with friends, I know that 
you don’t want to make them unhappy, by asking them. Or you just, 
sometimes you feel like you want to be alone, but you actually don't. You're 
just trying to push it down. So sometimes, if sometimes it's a close friend, I 
feel like it's better to persist. But maybe it's like, if I'm fine. We’re all 
friendly, but we’re not all best friends. 

(#4 11:20) 


At this point, the group went into a longer discussion about gossip, and how that affects 

the class and the larger community. In facilitating the group, I considered pulling them 

back onto the topic at hand, but my sense of the needs of the group was that they needed 

a safe space in which to process their feelings and to discern possible compassionate 
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action to take. I added this, briefly, and then came back to it in our later debrief after the 
self-compassion teaching segment. 

I think what you're saying is it's important to remember that you're all a community. And 
it's important to remember that we all encounter hard times we may want to share. If we 
share, it's important to share what we’re comfortable sharing. It's important to speak from 
our own experience. And it's important to know if someone entrusts us with something 
that's their story, it's not our story to tell. 

Okay. Since it's back to the compassion thing and people feeling sad. I feel 
like we’re not really friend-we’re a friendly class. But we’re not extremely 
friendly. But I feel like our compassion mode turns on when someone's 
upset. A lot. 

(#4 18:01) 

We’re not necessarily. If someone is playing alone, some of us will go over 
there to talk to them. But our compassion mode really turns on when 
someone is actually showing that they're hurt. 

(#4 18:20) 

So that's a good point. It's like we talked about that line of cars on that day [the story of 
the duck mama]. All those people were caught up in their own day and their own 
distractions. They were happy to beep at each other to get everyone out of their way. And 
then they saw this struggling mama duck with her ducklings. And all of a sudden 
something softened in them. So that's a really good realization that you all have about the 
community, that you are as a class and a community within the larger [school] 
community. And that's something that you can all decide. Do we want to only be moved 
when someone's crying? When you say something does it pass through the gate of is it 
true, is it kind, is it necessary ? Right? You have the power to trailblaze for yourselves. 

Returning to self-compassion teaching point: 

The thing that I wanted to get at is, if one of you does poorly on a test, more than likely 
your friends aren't going to say, “Oh, my gosh. I cannot believe you are so dumb. I can't 
believe you messed up. I can’t believe you didn’t work hard enough.” 

Okay, so [in practicing self-compassion], you acknowledge it, right? “Oh, this is hard. 
This hurts.” And so, what that is, that's awareness, that's mindfulness, right? Like, “Oh, 
I'm aware. I actually feel hurt.” 

And then you say, “We all struggle in life, we all experience hardship, we all experience 
disappointments, losses.” And what that does, within the Buddhist tradition, that would 
be called connecting to common humanity. We all experience loss. We all experience 
disappointments. So, this is hard. This we all experience, right? 
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So, the first step is to acknowledge it. This is hard, this feels crummy. And then we all 
struggle so that you're connecting to common humanity, and then you just think of some 
comfort, and self-compassion that you can extend to yourself. It could be, “May I be kind 
to myself, may I be loving to myself; may I accept myself.” Those are the three moves of 
self-compassion. 

I’d beat myself up, pretty much. 

(#4 20:34) 

I feel like our standards are kind of high. 

(#4 20:59) 

A lot of people are super harsh about-on themselves. 

(#4 21:08) 

Everyone can be compassionate. 

(#4 23:37) 

I agree with [name removed]. We’re not that bad. I do things like go up to 

people and comfort them with compassion, but then they go over to their 

friends and-some of them-maybe they don’t realize it, but they do tell their 

friends. 

(#4 23:49) 


So, you have to be aware that when we share things, and when something is 
shared with us, there is-someone's trusting you. Right? And you don't want to 
take advantage of that. 

So, maybe those guiding principles that we talked about this moming-“share from 
your own experience”- maybe one of the things that you-as a group, or as 
individuals- want to take with you is, to have that memory that, “You know 
what? This is her experience. This isn’t my experience.” 

Transition to Non-violent Communication. 

19. How can we have our Needs Met in situations with Difficult Others? 

• NVC - Explanation and Practice (Tell the story of the Halloween) 

1. Observation without Judgment 

2. State your feelings 

3. State your needs 

4. Make a direct request 
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Okay, so now we’re going to move into a discussion on nonviolent communication. 

So, the idea of nonviolent communication is this was developed by a fellow named Dr. 
Marshall Rosenberg, and you do four things: 

• You make an observation without judgement 

• You state your feelings 

• You state your needs, and 

• You make a direct request 

Image 6: Non-violent Communication (NVC) 
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It’s an amazing method of communication, that I use all the time. 


So, a few years ago, when my daughter was little. It was Halloween and my husband was 
out of town. You see that's a recurrent theme, and I had just started graduate school. I just 
started taking this Engaged Compassion for Nonviolent Social Transformation class and I 
was compassionate to everyone. 

So, it was the end of Halloween night, I still had candy left but it-all the little kids were 
gone. And it was dark, and all the Trick-or-Treating was over, and these three kids, three 
teen boys showed up in their regular clothes. They were not in costumes. They had like- 
as my neighbor said, they had like dog poop bags for their candy. They had these plastic 
bags and they came to the door and I said, “Great. This is great that you're here.” Because 
I'm-we're all done for the night. 

I gave them everything. I still had that basket that we had the cuties in [during the snack 
period] that was full of candy. I split it between these three kids. I gave them all this 
candy, and I think there's something that I-the way that I was to them, I think they felt 
like I was making fun of them. I think they felt like I was-I think they didn’t believe that I 
was just being generous. I just wanted to get rid of the candy, turn off the lights and go to 
bed. Right? 

And, I had these two new kittens that were sequestered in the office, we have two-we had 
one crazy dog, now we have two crazy dogs. So, anyway, I had these little tiny pumpkins 
you get at Trader Joe's, I had them right on the front porch. It was my little Halloween 
decor. So, I closed the door. I turned off the lights and we’re about to go to bed, and those 
kids picked up those little tiny pumpkins and they winged them through the 100-year-old 
glass windows of my office where the new kittens were. Glass was everywhere, my 
daughter's crying. It's a disaster. My husband is out of town. Right? 

So, I called my neighbor as one does. 

So, I called my neighbor and she tromps over, and her husband tromps over-and she sells 
heavy equipment. She sells forklifts. So, she's always on job site, and she's lovely, but 
she's tough, too. She's like, “Call the police.” 

So, the police show up. And the police, right away, say to me, “Can I see some ID?” And 
I was like, “ID? That's my window. That’s my wedding picture there on the wall. What do 
you mean, my ID?” Right? I was like, “Okay. Sure, I can get my ID.” And my neighbor's 
getting more and more fired up at these police because she’s like, “These kids. These kids 
came here and they smashed her windows.” So, now she's getting totally fired up, right? 
And so, the police, they're getting more and more agitated-you can just see their 
masculinity kind of subsuming them. And the guy says, “Well, this is a very nice house 
but you’re very close to not great neighborhoods.” And I thought, “Oh, my gosh. This is 
going to be a disaster. One of us is going to get arrested here.” 

So, I took a breath. I was like, “Okay.” 
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I took a breath, right? I paid attention. What's my fear? What's my longing? What's my 
aching wound? Got myself grounded. 


And this is pretty fast, right, because this is escalating because my neighbor is getting 
madder and madder. She’s Italian. She's going to start a fight. 


So, I say to myself, “I just learned this cool model. I'm going to try this.” I made an 
observation without judgment. I said, “Officers. My home was just vandalized.” Right? 
There's no judgment in that. “My home was just vandalized.” State your feelings: “I feel 
upset. I feel scared. I feel confused.” State your needs: “I need to know what I'm 
supposed to do now.” Make a direct request: “Can you please, as officers of the law, tell 
me what I'm supposed to do now?” 


And, I kid you not, it was like a miracle. 


Because I feel like that was about as extreme as you could get, right? It was like a 
miracle. These guys, you could see them relax. You could see their bodies change. You 
could see their shoulders relax. And they were like, “Oh my gosh. Of course, yeah.” 
They're like, “Do you have some cardboard? Let's get some cardboard. Okay. Let's just 
tape this up. Let's help you get this all cleaned up.” 


So, when you use this model, you're diffusing the tension and you're coming from your 
place of groundedness and dignity. You're coming from your place of self-respect and 
integrity, and you're giving the other person the same opportunity. You're meeting your 
needs but you're also letting that other person be in their dignity and in their needs. 


At this point the room became silent, as all the girls listened with rapt attention. 

Okay. So, can you make a booklet of all of this? Because I feel like it's 
going to go in one ear and then we’ll be like, "Oh, how did the workshop 
go?" And I'm like [shrugs shoulders]. 


PRACTICE: NVC in a Difficult Situation 

Share in pairs—10 mins 
Share as a group—10 mins 
Surface themes—10 mins 


Debrief Prompt: Debrief in groups. Share out. 

When sharing out, please give your full attention to the person speaking. 
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Large Group Discussion: 

Reflections from small groups 

What actually happened : We role-played using NVC in a number of difficult situations in 
the large group and stayed in the large group due to time considerations, and my sense of 
that a larger group processing was beneficial, particularly because of the earlier long 
conversation about gossip in the community. This debrief had a restorative and unifying 
aspect to it. 


We then took another quick break and transitioned across the lower school campus to the 
girls’ two homerooms which were set up for the art practice. 

20. Move as a Group to classroom for Art Practice 

21. Art Practice 

o Choose an image that speaks to you and signifies to you what you want to 
remember from the day 

o And write a note to yourself on index cards provided, or you can make a card 
from the cardstock. In the note, say what you would like to remember from 
today—an affirmation or something you learned. 

o Place your note in one of the provided envelopes, and self-address the envelope. 
Cate will send it to you in two weeks. 

You’ll see there are collage images on the tables. You can choose any image and mount it 
on the cardstock, so that your collage will be a visual memory of what you feel would 
you most want to remember of the day that were most helpful or resonated the most with 
you. 


As we have seen in the Center for Engaged Compassion retreats, this practice resonated 
deeply with the participants. In future versions of the curriculum, I would allow for 
additional time. While the participants were engaged with their art practices, and were 
supervised by both homeroom teachers, I returned to the main session space to re-set the 
room for the closing segment. This included setting a basket with items for each 
participant to remember the session-a journal and a hand-blown glass “compassion” 
heart or stone which I had commissioned for the session. Upon returning to the main 
session space, the girls were very interested, excited, and distracted by the items in the 
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basket, which had been set in the center of the room. In the future, I would be more 
mindful of participant age, and keep the items out of sight until it was time for 
distribution. 

22. Move as a Group to back to main session room 

23. Bringing it all together 

Once back in the main session space, we re-centered as a group and prepared for the last 
segments of the program. 

I would love to hear your thoughts on today. How you think—if you would like to have 
something like this as part of your community. If so, what would that look like? Or just 
any thoughts of today just to kind of bring it all together. 

I just felt like we kind of needed this. It's the end of the year, everybody's 
anxious about seventh grade. And if we had this when we were younger 
and built upon this, I feel like it would really help us retain that calmness 
because this class is very hyper and we all know that, and if we just had 
something not as repetitive [as council] but something that was 
spontaneous, once every two weeks where you have a mindfulness section 
for an hour or something, or a yoga class which would really help, but not 
like every other day. 

(#3 20:04) 

We're all going to seventh grade and stuff. I think this could give us some 
habits to calm ourselves-and not get so stressed because it definitely is a 
step up which is great, but more homework and all that stuff. 

(#3 22:23) 

Well, maybe there should be a time where during the day, for example, 
maybe during school like a 30-minute or 15-minute time, maybe during 
homeroom. So, you could do whatever you need to do to decompress. 

(#3 23:42) 

I was thinking it's not very routine of us to do it [the compassion program] 
once every week because teachers have their schedules. But once in three 
weeks, you have it on your school calendar, it's just something to look 
forward to. And you have that for one hour and that's just a special time 
and then if you get it once a week, then we’ll appreciate it more than 
having it every other day like other people said. (#3 25:42) 


If we had something not like once a month or but something like where we 
would be this, I don’t know, like what we do, like the schedule of council, 
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like Language Arts class or something, and maybe we would make what 
we want to do. Like, maybe create what you want to do, or what we want 
to focus on, what kind of is on our minds, if, like in middle school, and 
then, if there’s a really, really huge project coming up, we could do 
journaling or something, and talk through what we’re doing and then 
maybe at the end of that session, we can plan for the next time and let it be 
what we want it to be. 

(#3 29:32) 

I really liked it because of the yoga, also this [the program]. I think it was 
really nice to decompress off all the stress we've been having, the chorus, 
with our Recognition, and we had chorus last night and strings. 

(#5 05:37) 

It's really nice for today to just be. And, I really like this because I don't 
know, it gives you time to think about yourself and what you want to do for 
yourself. 

(#5 06:04) 

To finish off the week because we’re all pretty tired, I feel, and since we’re 
about to end this school year it's really nice to do this, just kind of calm 
yourself down and to focus on what you can do better next year or next 
week, but yeah. 

(#5 06:15) 

For me, I really liked the yoga, it was really relaxing. When you told the 
story about the Halloween, I really liked that. 

(#5 07:24) 

I think it was good to learn the ways that you could calm yourself down by 
yourself at home. It doesn’t have to be when somebody special comes over 
to do that stuff to you, you could do it at home. And I think it was good self- 
realization, just noticing what you do in general, like your actions and with 
what you can improve on. (#5 10:52) 

And even, look at what experts you are already. You ride your horses, you play 
piano, you sleep, you do crafts, you spend time with your pets. You all have ways 
in place, that you do now, to help yourself be more calm. 

Okay, let's all take a breath. Let's just settle in for one, one last time. 

Paused in silence. 

Thank you. Very sincerely, thank you. Thank you for taking a chance with some 
lady who you don’t know at all [laughter]. I really appreciate that, because I don’t 
know that I would have been as adventurous-I hope I would have been that 
adventurous and courageous when I was your age. But I think it's really great that 
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you did it and I think that you are all fantastic. So, we're going to just settle for a 
minute. Let’s take another breath. 

Paused in silence. 

And [name removed] is going to read the poem. 

24. Closing Ritual: The Summer Day 

Mary Oliver 
Poem 133 

The Summer Day 288 

Who made the world? 

Who made the swan, and the black bear? 

Who made the grasshopper? 

This grasshopper, I mean— 

the one who has flung herself out of the grass, 

the one who is eating sugar out of my hand, 

who is moving her jaws back and forth instead of up and down— 

who is gazing around with her enormous and complicated eyes. 

Now she lifts her pale forearms and thoroughly washes her face. 

Now she snaps her wings open, and floats away. 

I don't know exactly what a prayer is. 

I do know how to pay attention, how to fall down 

into the grass, how to kneel in the grass, 

how to be idle and blessed, how to stroll through the fields 

which is what I have been doing all day. 

Tell me, what else should I have done? 

Doesn't everything die at last, and too soon? 

Tell me, what is it you plan to do 
with your one wild and precious life? 

Paused in silence. 

Thank you. [applause.] Well, I hope that today maybe you learned some tools to 
be fully present and authentic in your one precious lives. 


288 Mary Oliver, “The Summer Day” in House of Light (Boston: Beacon Press, 1990), 

60. 
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25. Bringing it all together - Final Debrief and Focus Group 

• M&E (Please give honest feedback in discussion and focus group) 

Debrief Prompt: How will you bring this work to your school community? 

Anything you want to communicate to 
Your parents? 

Your teachers/Westridge? 

Your friends? 


So, what stands out to you when you think about the workshop that you did 
today? 

Well, what stands out to me will always be the pumpkin going through the 
window and endangering the kitten, and the yoga. 

(#5 31:02) 

So, stories, right, stories are connecting points. 

Definitely the yoga, yeah that really helped. Usually, I just don’t do yoga. I 
don’t think much of it but today it was really helpful. 

(#5 31:18) 

I really liked the yoga. And it [the workshop] was really different from 
anything that we, that we really do, it was a good way to, it was nice for our 
stress. 

(#5 31:42) 

So being in our bodies, being really aware of our bodies, honoring them, being 
intentional, noticing and giving ourselves the time and space. 

Okay. So, I really like the yoga, but I also liked other things too. Because I 
do yoga a lot, so I don’t know, I just like it less. I also liked the problem 
solving because I came up with a few strange-because I came up with a few 
strange answers and it’s helpful to see how I would solve problems if I saw 
how nonnal people would solve problems. 

(#5 31:56) 

So, you were able to take perspective. You were able to express your perspective 
and take perspective. And in terms of the research that people are doing on hate. 
The research on hate is-a lot of what the findings show is that when we other 
someone, right, we can't connect. And that's how we can become-we can 
objectify people. But perspective-taking, when we can take someone else's 
perspective, that is a key move in making change in people so that they can see 
the world through the eyes of another, and it helps us to ward off hate. 
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I really loved these, what do you call them? [PULSE, FLAG, NVC] 
(#5 33:46) 


Acronyms. I love those. I use them for my tests and stuff, like to 
memorize my stuff. And I think that's a really cool way to give you 
something to remember. Like when you're doing something 
spontaneously, you can really, before you start getting really heated and 
worked up you can think about FLAG or PULSE and you can kind of chill 
out and still express your feelings, but not like in a really riled up way or 
whatever, like full of feelings. It can be just very straight out, like “I didn’t 
like this,” or “I'm like this feel this,” or something. (#5 33:53) 

I really liked the non-violent communication, because I think that would 
be really helpful to just have a way to say what you mean and mean what 
you say, but in a more kinder way. 

(#5 34:43) 

It's pretty phenomenal. If you learned anything about yourself today, if you feel 
comfortable, I would love to hear if you feel you learned anything about yourself. 

I kind of figured out how I can use these tools more. It's like when I'm 
stressed, I'm kind of just like, “Oh, deal with it. What's the worst that can 
happen?” That's usually where I use, “What's the worst that can happen?” 
And that's not always the best or most efficient way. And all these really 
easy tools that you just have to think about, there’s not physical tools, 
you're just going to think about it, and it helps. 

(#5 35:20) 

Well, I think it's like that buoy, right? “What's the worst that could happen?” 
That's kind of like, “What's the worst that could happen; I'll just keep pressing it 
down.” But maybe if you run the FLAG or do one of those practices or practice 
self-compassion, you might find that it's a gentler way to be on yourself. 

I usually don’t have any way to channel that energy, that stress energy. So, 
I don't do mindfulness ever, it usually, it doesn’t help me when I do it in 
class, but the yoga was a good way, and I just really liked it to calm 
myself down and, I don’t know, I just relaxed after doing that. 

(#5 36:08) 

So, being in your body. So, maybe sitting and thinking isn’t the thing. Maybe it's 
doing something in your body. 
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Well, I think I kind of realized that I can get pretty heated when I'm mad. 

And I kind of just say stuff. And especially, when I really don't mean it and 
then it turns into this whole thing. And, I think that I learned that about 
myself, and there's easier ways, tools. And to just kind of reflect and be 
mindful about your surroundings and just be like, take a deep breath. 

(#5 36:36) 

Pause, catch your breath. My friends who live up in Berkeley, who have two kids about 
your age, and they literally have posted on their refrigerator, How to say you're sorry — 
with a simple step-by-step guide. They have it written out, which I just think is hilarious 
You can always apologize, too. 

So, how do you feel like, as a group, as a community-what are some things that you 
learned that you feel could strengthen you as a group? 

We had, be mindful and considerate of boundaries. We had, less gossip. And again, 

I love those gateways of-before you speak to just say, “Is it true? Is it kind? Is it 
necessary?” And I think that if that's a practice that you use, it's amazing. Because 
there are a lot of things, or it’s like in the movie Bambi , Thumper’s Mom, “If you 
can't say something-” 

If you can’t say something nice, don't say nothing at all. 

[a number of girls said this all at once.] 

Our teacher last year, she had this sign that said THINK. 

T is true. H, helpful. I, Important. N, necessary and K, kind. 

(#5 38:41) 

I never learned about non-violent communication before and I think that's 
cool. 

(#5 39:25) 

And that, I think it's really important to make an observation without 
judgment because, like I said, I can get really worked up. And so, if I don’t 
do that when I'm really mad, it can turn out to be something really good like 
how it might be like that thing with the cops. But, if I get really mad, and I 
just start yelling and I don't think about it, then I don't think it's going to turn 
out well. 

(#5 39:38) 

I realized today that I'm more mindful than I thought I would be, because 
I've even talked to my parents about this the other evening to find some 
ways where I can be calm. I do mindfulness, but it doesn't really impact me. 

But something changed today, so I hope I'll do it in life. 

(#5 40:17) 
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Excellent. And it sounds like that list that we made, it sounds like you already 
have ways of calming yourself and de-stressing that you may not have thought of 
as tools or practices or mindfulness. They come naturally to you. 

I think a takeaway for me is that you don’t always have to feel super 
positive, because it's okay to just let it all go. 

(#5 40:56) 

We ended the session with thanks on both sides as Christine returned for the girls 
for dismissal. In the future, I would be sure to be more mindful of having another 
opportunity to come back to the energy of the closing ritual at the end of the 
program. The debriefing session and focus group shifted the mood to one that, 
while still reflective, was more pragmatic than intimate and connected. 


26. Art Practice 

What really happened: The art practice was in this spot in the agenda, but it made more 
sense to move to another room where the art supplies were located, to shift to a creative, 
visual practice and then to come back to the main session room for the closing. 

27. End of Session Check in/Closing Ritual 

Have the group stand in a circle, if comfortable. 

Invite everyone to take a moment of silence and sense what their hope is going forth from 
today. What did you most hope to receive from this time together, what did you find? 

(Allow 1-2 minutes of quiet.) Then invite those who wish to simply say out loud a word or 
phrase that captures what they long to receive from this class. 

What really happened: The presentation of the journals and compassion glass, along with 
the recitation of the Mary Oliver poem ended up being the closing ritual. By the time we 
reached this part of the agenda, we were back to processing and, while still cohesive, the 
energy of the participants had shifted from the intimacy of the earlier ritual to being more 
focused on processing their experience of the day. 

28. Post Survey 

o M&E (Please give honest feedback in surveys) 
o Write link on one of big Post Its 
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o http://bit.lv/GFS_Student_Post-Survev_5_24_19 289 
o https://www.mvsurveygizmo.com/s3/5023854/GFS-Student-Post- 

Survev 290 

o Record Focus Group 

What really happened: Due to time constraints, the post survey was administered in the 
next class session by the participants ’ teacher. 

29. Program End 

Post Session Reflections: Overall, I felt the day’s session was a great success and 
meaningful to the participants. There were a number of times when the sessions felt 
rushed since the original research design consisted of six one-hour session and needed to 
be revised to one six-hour session due to scheduling and time constraints on the part of 
the research site location. Additionally, as noted throughout the narrative above, future 
sessions would need to more closely consider the particularities of working with young 
people, such as allowing for additional transition time and breaks. 

It was striking, though, that despite having had to revise the curriculum from six one-hour 
sessions to one six-hour session, the participants were fully engaged throughout the 
session, despite going off topic at times, and they indicated an authentic thirst for ongoing 
engagement with the program’s compassion-based and embodied contemplative 
practices. 


289 See Appendix G, Post Survey. 

290 See Appendix H, Focus Group Questions. 
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Image 7: What Would be Helpful Going Forward? 



Image 8: What Do You Want to Bring from the Today’s Session to Your Life? 
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Image 9: What Can You Do to make the Community More Compassionate? 
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A gift from a participant. 
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The Compassion Practice 


These principles and rhythms of compassion can be distilled into a single unifying 
practice. The Compassion Practice is a tool, consisting of the following four movements. 
When we feel disconnected from compassion, this practice invites us to: 291 

1. Get Grounded (or Catch your breath): 

Our native wisdom knows this. Whenever someone is seriously agitated, our first words 
are generally, “Just take a deep breath.” When upset because of an interior movement that 
has swept us up into its current, our first invitation is to find solid ground. Remaining in 
the power of the energy’s grasp only wreaks havoc for ourselves and others. We need to 
find some distance, both emotional and physical at times, that interrupts the rush of this 
energy’s power. Taking a time out, a walk, a retreat, a moment to yourself, or simply a 
moment to catch your breath solidifies our footing until the ground feels solid, safe, even 
sacred enough to engage what’s going on within us more fully. 

2. Cultivate Self-Compassion (or Take Your PULSE): 

As described above, when our pulse is beating frantically, erratically, or is dim with 
numbness or fatigue, the invitation, once grounded, is to take the ‘U’ turn and recalibrate 
our pulse to the pulse of compassion. This entails: 

Paying attention : Cultivate a nonjudgmental, non-reactive awareness of whatever interior 
stirring is present within you. 

Understanding empathically: Listen what’s going on for you—listen for the pain hidden 
within the cry of this movement—the fear, longing, wound, or stifled gift aching to be 
tended. 

Loving with connection-. As you are moved by the suffering within you, extend a tender 
care toward the need or wound that presents itself. 

Soaking in the connectedness : Invite the compassion that penneates creation to hold and 
heal the suffering within you. 

Embracing new life: Notice the qualities of restored humanity that are being opened 
within you and commit yourself to their flourishing. 

3. Cultivate Compassion for the Other (or Take Their PULSE): 

As we feel restored to a grounded and empowered openness, we then connect with the 
pulse of humanity beating, however dimly, within the other person. This entails: 

Paying attention : Cultivate a nonjudgmental, non-reactive awareness of whatever interior 
stirring is present within you. 

Understanding empathically: Listen what’s going on for you—listen for the pain hidden 
within the cry of this movement—the fear, longing, wound, or stifled gift aching to be 
tended. 

Loving with connection: As you are moved by the suffering within you, extend a tender 
care toward the need or wound that presents itself. 


291 Rogers, Yaconelli, and Dreitcer, The Way of Radical Compassion, 24-25. 
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Soaking in the connectedness : Invite the compassion that penneates creation to hold and 
heal the suffering within you. 

Embracing new life: Notice the qualities of restored humanity that are being opened 
within you and commit yourself to their flourishing. 

4. Discern Compassionate Action (or Decide What to Do): 

From within our grounded compassion, both for ourselves and the other person, and from 
a sense of common humanity and connectedness that inspires and sustains this 
compassion within us, we then discern those actions that most fully participate with our 
desire to ease the suffering and sustain life’s fullness for all parties involved. 

These are the essential movements of the Compassion Practice, the core rhythms, that 
restore us to our compassionate essence. Layers of intricacy are yet to be detailed, as are 
various capacities that ease its effectiveness. But for all the complexities hidden within, 
the fundamental movement is elegantly simple. In short, whenever we feel disconnected 
from our essence: catch your breath; take your pulse; take the other’s pulse', then, and 
only then, decide what to do. In recalibrating our pulse with that of the sacred, and 
deepening our connection with the pulse that beats in another, compassion flows more 
fully through us and out into the world. 
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Chapter Six: Findings, Proposals, and Discussion 



“Ijust felt like we kind of needed this. It’s the end of the year, eveiybody's anxious about 
seventh grade. And if we had this when we were younger and built up on this, Ifeel like it 
would really help us retain that calmness, because this class is very hyper and we all 
know that. ” Program Participant 

Introduction 

The purpose of this study, The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, 

Embodied, Engaged-Compassion-based Curriculum to Promote Agency in those who 

Identify as Girls and Young Women, was to investigate the use of compassion-based, 

embodied practices as a methodology to support agency and identity formation, and 

empower those who identify as girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit— 

through an integrated, holistic program combining the approaches of engaged 

compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, and interpersonal 

neurobiology with this population. The hypothesis of the study is: one significant way to 

support agency and identity formation, reduce stress, and empower those who identify as 
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girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit—is through the development of an 
integrated, holistic program curriculum combining the approaches of engaged 
compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices and interpersonal neurobiology. 

In order to flourish, of course, youth need more than having one’s basic needs 
met. Returning to the themes of the criteria for youth flourishing as outlined in the 
Literature Review— to feel safe (enough); to be listened to and heard ; to be supported in 
the formation of identity, agency, voice, and the search for meaning and purpose; to have 
an authentic and distinctively personal relationship with the D/divine; to be in relation 
and in community with peers and caring adults and to have the attention and mentoring 
of caring adults, we now look at the role of compassion-based, embodied contemplative 
practices that support this endeavor. The findings of this study’s pilot program 
demonstrate that engagement with compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices 
contribute to creating space for the conditions necessary to the flourishing of those who 
identify as girls and young women. When we teach young people practices which 
decrease stress while increasing a sense of calm, this can lead to their increased capacity 
to connect to their authentic voice and inner wisdom, thereby supporting their overall 
spiritual and psycho-social emotional development. 

Agency, according to Boomkens et ah, requires intentionality, forethought, and 
self-reactiveness (self-reflection), and as we have seen throughout the literature, these are 
among the capacities which are likely to increase with ongoing engagement of 
contemplative practices. 292 With increased agency and self-acceptance, along with 


292 Boomkens et al., “The Development of Agency in Professional Youth Work with 
Girls and Young Women in the Netherlands,” 7. 
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lowered self-criticism, we are able to connect to our inner voice, and inner wisdom. 
Conversely, stress can impact agency development, as Bjorling and Singh demonstrate in 
their study of the experience of stress on adolescent girls, and “the concerning lack of 
agency in relation to addressing or managing stress. The combined effect of negative 
emotions associated with stress and a lack of agency in managing stress potentially 
increases the girls’ vulnerability to the negative impacts of stress and stress-related 
illness.” 293 The consequences of stress on girls’ agency development should position 
stress reduction as a critical element in any intervention program aimed at those who 
identify as girls and young women. Finally, in a self-compassion intervention program 
with adolescents investigating the role of compassion-based practices in identity 
fonnation and resilience, Neff and McGehee found that the participants “reported 
appreciating the self-compassion concept,” and the authors argue, “it may be that schools 
should start placing greater emphasis on the development of students’ self-compassion to 
help them cope with the difficulties of growing up. This approach could help avoid the 
problems associated with self- esteem programs in the schools (Baumeister et ah, 2003; 
Twenge, 2006), while still helping adolescents relate to themselves in a positive, 
productive manner.” 294 As we have seen throughout, the invitation of the Compassion 


293 Elin E. Bjorling and Narayan B. Singh, “Anger without Agency: Exploring the 
Experiences of Stress in Adolescent Girls,” The Qualitative Report, 22, no. 10(2017): 2596, 
http://nsuworks.nova.edu/tqr/vol22/iss 10/4. 

294 Kristin D. Neff and Pittman McGehee, “Self-compassion and Psychological 
Resilience Among Adolescents and Young Adults,” Self and Identity 9, no. 3 (2010): 237, 
https://doi.org/10.1080/15298860902979307. 
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Practice, from which the Goddess Finishing School curriculum is derived, is for the 
cultivation and restoration of one’s connection to a positive relationship with one’s self, 
the D/divine and others. 

Research Questions 

The study asks three primary questions: what positive role can spiritual 
formation, compassion-based contemplative practices, practical and feminist theologies, 
and psycho-social and social science developmental best practices play in the 
spiritual/emotional/psycho-social development of those who identify as girls and young 
women—particularly with respect to sense of self, voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, 
relationality, sense of community, and reduction/prevention of “risky” behaviors? Which 
compassion-based contemplative and embodied practices prove most beneficial for this 
population? How might a program be designed to promote wellness and wholeness, 
identity and agency development, positive sense of self and authenticity, and decrease 
perceived and actual stress and anxiety? 

This chapter engages in a discussion of the findings from facilitation of the 

program curriculum in an all-day field research session with thirty-one 6 th grade students, 

and analysis of pre and post survey, focus group, and teacher interview data. The findings 

indicate that, while there are many effective human development programs for youth, the 

use of a compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices curriculum can 

contribute to providing quality presence and answering the need for intervention and 

preventative programs that address the positive development and well-being of those who 

identify as girls and young women. Following participation in the program, participants 

reported lower Perceived Stress Scale (PSS) scores, acquisition of new skills and 

practices to re/gain a sense of calm and to manage and cope with stress. These 
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intervention tools and factors support the conditions and environment for the positive 
development of identity formation, agency, authenticity, and empowerment for those who 
identify as girls and young women. In their book, The Power of Showing Up: How 
Parental Presence Shapes Who Our Kids Become and How Their Brains Get Wired, Dan 
Siegel and Tina Payne Bryson cite findings from recent brain and attachment research 
that “one of the very best scientific predictors for how any child turns out—in terms of 
happiness, academic success, leadership skills, and meaningful relationships—is whether 
at least one adult in their life has consistently shown up for them.” 295 Siegel and Bryson 
state that every child needs to feel the “Four S’s” of showing up: (1) safe —they feel 
protected and sheltered from harm; (2) seen —they know you care about them and pay 
attention to them; (3) soothed —they know you’ll be there for them when they’re hurting; 
and (4) secure —based on the other S’s, they trust you to predictably help them feel ‘at 
home’ in the world, then learn to help themselves feel safe, seen, and soothed.” 296 While 
it is ideal for parents and guardians to act as the primary source of caring presence for 
youth, a program such as The Goddess Finishing School can support and supplement 
fulfilling these needs. In fact, 58% of the participants of The Goddess Finishing School 
reported affirmatively in the post-survey “I wish my parents/guardians would help me 
with ways to be calm and to manage my stress,” and 55% reported affirmatively to “I 
wish my teachers at my school would help me with ways to be calm and to manage my 


295 Daniel J. Siegel and Tina Payne Bryson, The Power of Showing Up: How Parental 
Presence Shapes Who Our Kids Become and How Their Brains Get Wired (New York: Ballantine 
Books, 2020), 5. 

296 Siegel and Payne Bryson, The Power of Showing Up, 5. 
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stress.” This reflects increases of 29% and 39% respectively for those who said “no” to 
this question in the pre-survey. These findings indicate the need for further, longer-term 
study and development of transformative and preventative compassion-based, embodied 
contemplative practice programs and curricula for young people, particularly those who 
identify as girls and young women. 

Analysis of the data collected for this study resulted in the emergence of five 
primary recurring themes which merit further study: 

1. Acknowledgment by the participants of a culture and environment of stress that 
privileges busy-ness and overwork over balance and self-care; and participan ts ’ 
desire to have “tools ’’ and practices to re/gain a sense of calm and to manage 
and reduce stress. 

2. Acknowledgment of existing practices and ways of managing stress and 
regaining/gaining calm, but the need for additional effective tools. 

3. Affirmation that new practices learned in the program can reduce stress and aid in 
regaining/gaining a sense of calm, and participants ’ indication of intention to 
engage in these practices in an ongoing manner. 

4. Desire to have an intervention and preventative program such as the one presented 
in the study incorporated into the school curriculum with support from parents, 
school administrators, and teachers. 

5. Identification of specific Compassion Practice and non-violent communication 
practices, embodied practices, and creative/imaginal processes as "most effective" 
and “most beneficial. ” 

The findings are expanded below with continuing engagement with participant narratives 
from the previous chapter in conversation with other supporting infonnation. 
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Finding 1: Acknowledgment by the participants of a culture and environment of stress 
that privileges busy-ness and overwork over balance and self-care; and participants ’ 
desire to have “tools ” and practices to re/gain a sense of calm and to manage and 
reduce stress. 

As stated previously, as students in a high-achieving school (HAS) environment, 
the participants of this study are prone to at least one at-risk factor. Throughout the 
session, stress was a recurring topic for the study participants. Additionally, the 
participants noted their awareness of the high expectations, both from external and 
internal sources, placed upon them, and the ensuing pressure they feel because of these 
expectations. Regarding the school culture that privileges achievement and output over 
self-care, “L” states, 

My sister says that all these people will come in to like—she's in 
tenth grade—she’s here at Westridge. And she says like, people 
will come and, be like, “I got like two hours of sleep last night.” 

And they'll make it like a competition. Like someone else will be 
like, “Oh, I got 30 minutes of sleep last night.” And it's not good 
because you don’t want to get 30 minutes of sleep every night. 

That’s not good for you. 

I’d beat myself up, pretty much. 

(#4 20:34) 

I feel like our standards are kind of high. 

(#4 20:59) 

A lot of people are super harsh about-on themselves. 

(#4 21:08) 


In our dialogue, we then discussed that when we’re in a grounded and calm place, we are 
less prone to be driven to busy-ness. I noted, “.. .and again, going back to the brain 
science, if we're exhausted, we can't retain our access to our working memory and our 
long-tenn memory. It just isn’t there. We need to rest. And I think that you all, you will 
be, as you progress through Westridge, you could be the groundbreakers who take a 
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different stand and who say, ‘We’re going to be our best selves and we're still going to 

excel. But we’re not going to do it in a way that we privilege being stressed out and 

exhausted.” The participants indicated an interest in this idea of being “groundbreakers” 

of self-care. For these young people, the pressure to excel is a factor in their stress, a fact 

they are well aware of, as “T” notes, 

Especially in the Westridge community, we’re kind of hard on 
ourselves. We expect a lot from our self, because we’re all, like, 
really smart people. And we expect to get good grades and don’t 
miss a lot of questions on our tests. 

Developmental psychologist and popular author on girls’ development, Lisa Damour, 

refers to this as “angst-driven learning,” arguing this type of learning environment 

“creates the obvious emotional problem of making school a source of chronic stress.” 

Further, she states this contributes to overpreparation and perfectionism: “the worst thing 

about the hyper-conscious approach some girls develop to contain their academic anxiety 

is that it almost always works.” 297 Engagement with compassion-based, embodied 

practices can support the agency required to resist external and internal pressures, or 

“reactivities.” Alane Daugherty makes the connection between the “inextricable 

relationship with mind and body, and whatever you feed this mind-body dynamic as the 

‘seeds of consciousness’ are what you end up harvesting.” 298 Daugherty makes the case 

that reactivity can be replaced with heartful engagement. 

Engaging in heartful emotions-for example, deep love, connection, 
compassion, gratitude, and so forth-can literally unite and 
transform your brain, your heart, and all the cells in your body. By 
experiencing what these heartful states are like inside you, you can 
activate the dominant impulses in them, cultivate them, and 


297 Lisa Damour, Under Pressure: Confronting the Epidemic of Stress and Anxiety in 
Girls (New York: Ballantine Books, 2019), 144-145. 

298 Daugherty, Unstressed, 100. 
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embody them, resulting in an integrated sense of well-being. If you 
do so intentionally and routinely, you activate your calm-and- 
connection system, it becomes the primary operating system of 
your mind and body, and your baseline interpretation of life adjusts 
to higher levels of happiness. 299 

As Daugherty states, sustained engagement with compassion-based embodied practices 
can help to shift from a fear-response orientation dominant system to alignment to the 
calm-and-connection system. Therefore, a recommendation stemming from The Goddess 
Finishing School field research is for the integration into school curricula of an ongoing 
program that includes regular engagement with the practices taught in the field research 
study. Additionally, the Goddess Finishing School curriculum includes instruction on the 
employment of Non-violent Communication (NVC) techniques which support 
recognizing, expressing, and working to meet one’s need in a nonjudgmental and 
nonviolent manner. Participants reported this model as among those most beneficial in 
the program. Recall that in a Mindful Educator lecture, Oren Sofer states that 
contemplative practices help to support students’ capacities to state their feelings and 
needs in a productive manner: “this is an essential part of nonviolent 
communication.. .It’s a kind of awareness of our own needs, our own feelings, what's 
coming up in the moment, and how handle that energy in a way that is sufficiently 
transparent and collaborative.” 300 Use of NVC techniques would be ideal for participants 
should they decide to follow through on “groundbreaking” against the tide of 


299 Daugherty, Unstressed, 100. 

300 Oren J. Sofer, “Inspiring Learning through Nonviolent Communication,” Mindful 
Educator Community video recording of lecture, 5:27, 

https://mindfuleducators.mindful.org/?mc_cid=30b580d374&mc_eid=d06585ecde. 
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unsustainable overachievement. Indeed, the National Academies of Science, Engineering, 
and Medicine reports, 


there is a great deal of preventive potential in working with families in these 
settings toward raising awareness of the nature of risks and potential problems. 
Unlike low-income communities, where an influx of resources is often needed for 
prevention, in this case, dissemination of accumulated evidence from science, 
with associated recommendations (Luthar et al., 2013), can be helpful. It is 
particularly important for parents to (a) understand the level and seriousness of 
adjustment problems that researchers have recurrently documented in HASs and 
(b) be vigilant in their own homes, starting from early childhood, against being 
overly invested in the child’s ‘resume-building’ (Gollner et al., 2018; Luthar and 
Kumar, 2018 Pekrun et al., 20 1 9). 301 

Additionally, Finding 1 indicates the opportunity for the addition of a parent/guardian 

educational component to the curriculum. 


Finding 2: Acknowledgment of existing practices, ways of managing stress and 
regaining/gaining calm, but the need for additional effective tools. 

The study participants are already engaged in activities and practices to re/gain a 
sense of calm and to manage stress, such as playing or listening to music; spending time 
with friends, family, and pets; playing sports; engaging in creative activities; or relaxing. 
The curriculum intentionally makes time to solicit participant input on these activities in 
order to surface existing self-care and coping skills. Following the participants’ 
contributing to the discussion of existing practices, I explicitly conveyed this to them, 
“So, the point that I want to make about that is that you all, whether you are consciously 
are aware of it or not, you already have things in your toolkit that you have, that you do 
that are soothing and calming. And so, what I think is—it's important to kind of not think 


301 National Academies of Sciences, Engineering, and Medicine, Vibrant and Healthy 
Kids, 4-25. 
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to yourself, ‘I have to become this yogi who lives in the Himalayan mountains and that's 
how they remain calm.’” This acknowledgment is important in that it points out to 
participants that they have agency and power in their well-being, and that they already 
have the intrinsic sense to recognize when they are in or out of equilibrium. Participants 
also indicated the need for additional skills and practices to re/gain calm and manage 
stress, 


.. .but like maybe if we had this program here, we could like learn 
earlier so we wouldn't get stressed. We would learn the rules so 
that we would never—we would still feel stressed. But we would 
be prepared. 

I just felt like we kind of needed this. It's the end of the year, everybody’s 
anxious about seventh grade. And if we had this when we were younger 
and built upon this, I feel like it would really help us retain that calmness 
because this class is very hyper and we all know that, and if we just had 
something not as repetitive [as council] but something that was 
spontaneous, once every two weeks where you have a mindfulness section 
for an hour or something, or a yoga class which would really help, but not 
like every other day. 

(#3 20:04) 

We're all going to seventh grade and stuff. I think this could give us some 
habits to calm ourselves-and not get so stressed because it definitely is a 
step up which is great, but more homework and all that stuff. 

(#3 22:23) 

It’s really nice for today to just be. And, I really like this because I don’t 
know, it gives you time to think about yourself and what you want to do for 
yourself. 

(#5 06:04) 

I think it was good to learn the ways that you could calm yourself down by 
yourself at home. It doesn’t have to be when somebody special comes over 
to do that stuff to you, you could do it at home. And I think it was good self- 
realization, just noticing what you do in general, like your actions and with 
what you can improve on. (#5 10:52) 

In a recurring theme in the session, participants noted that, while they have regular 
“Council” meetings as a class which are facilitated by either their homeroom teacher or 
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the human development teacher, they have a yearning for a program such as The 
Goddess Finishing School. The conversations in Council, they said, often comes back to 
the topics of menstruation and friends, and they feel they could benefit for a program 
such as The Goddess Finishing School that teaches pragmatic and personal tools for 
managing stress and re/gaining a sense of calm. 


Finding 3: Acknowledgment that new practices learned in the program can reduce stress 
and regaining/gaining calm, and participants indication of intention to engage in these 
practices in an ongoing manner. 

In addressing the desire to engage further in the practices learned during the field 
research program one participant stated, “Okay. So, can you make a booklet of this? 
Because I feel like it’s going to go in one ear and then we’ll be like, [shrugs shoulders, as 
if to indicate not remembering].” One of the benefits and contributions of a program such 
as this is that the practices, while often most effective when guided by a facilitator and 
practiced with regularity, are highly accessible and easy to engage in. At the participants’ 
request, I prepared The Little Book of the Compassion Program for them with what they 
identified as the practices they found most beneficial. 302 One of the participants expressed 
it this way: 

I kind of figured out how I can use these tools more. It's like when 
I'm stressed, I'm kind of just like, “Oh, deal with it. What's the 
worst that can happen?” That's usually where I use, “What's the 
worst that can happen?” And that's always not the best or most 
efficient way. And all these really easy tools that you just have to 
think about, there’s not physical tools, you're just going to think 
about it, and it helps. 


302 See Appendix K for The Little Book of the Compassion Program. 
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Indeed, Smeets et al. assert that, while much of the research on the efficacy of self¬ 
compassion has been focused on adults, the potential benefits apply to young people as 
well: 


fostering self-compassion might also be particularly worthwhile for 
student populations for a number of reasons. For instance, Neff, Hsieh, 
and Dejitterat (2005) found that self-compassionate students were more 
likely to report having more intrinsic motivation to grow and understand 
new material (mastery orientation) and less likely to focus on avoiding 
negative performance evaluations (performance orientation) in their 
academic work. In addition, self-compassionate students were less afraid 
of failure and more confident about their abilities than students who 
lacked a self-compassionate mindset. 303 

The participants’ sense of pressure to succeed, along with the demonstrated potential 
protective factors of engagement with compassion-based, embodied practices illustrates 
the necessity for additional research and resources to meet the needs of this population. 

Finding 4: Desire to have an intervention and preventative program such as the one 
presented in the study incorporated into the school curriculum with support from parents, 
school administrators and teachers. 

Among the key messages of the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation’s Inspiring 
and Powering the Future: A New View of Adolescence Issue Brief is that “despite 
advances in knowledge, applying research findings to real-world settings is an ongoing 
challenge. Too much research focuses on fixing problems and removing risks, rather than 
on understanding protective factors and cultural strengths and assets—and helping 
adolescents thrive.” 304 One of the study’s assumptions, based on the tenets of 
transformative research methodology is that of community engagement, design and 


303 Elke Smeets et al., “Meeting Suffering with Kindness: Effects of a Brief Self- 
Compassion Intervention for Female College Students,” Journal of Clinical Psychology’ 70, no. 9 
(September 2014): 795, DOI: 10.1002/jclp.22076. 

304 Robert Wood Johnson Foundation, Inspiring and Powering the Future, 1. 
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implementation planning participation, and support. Participants’ responses indicate the 
importance of and need for support from parents/guardians as well as school 
administrators and teachers in order to incorporate a program such as this into the 
existing curriculum or to offer as an after-school program. 

Further, parental/guardian and school support of a compassion-based and 
embodied contemplative practices program could contribute to participants’ sense of 
connectedness to family and school community. The Centers for Disease Control credit 
youth connectedness as “an important protective factor for youth that can reduce the 
likelihood of a variety of health risk behaviors. Connectedness refers to a sense of being 
cared for, supported, and belonging, and can be centered on feeling connected to school, 
family (i.e. parents and caregivers), or other important people and organizations in their 
lives. Youth who feel connected at school and home are less likely to experience negative 
health outcomes related to sexual risk, substance use, violence, and mental health.” 305 
Program participants reported the desire for parental/guardian and school support of 
incorporation of a compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices program, for 
example, 


I was thinking it's not very routine of us to do it [the 
compassion program], but we couldn’t do it once every 
week because teachers have their schedules. But once in 
three weeks, you just have it on your school calendar, it's 
just something to look forward to. And you have that for 
one hour and that's just a special time and then if you get it 
once a week, then we'll appreciate it more than having it 
every other day like other people said. (#3 25:42) 


3°5 “Youth Connectedness is an Important Protective Factor for Flealth and Well- 
Being,” accessed October 19, 2019, https://www.cdc.gov/healthyyouth/protective/youth- 
connectedness-important-protective-factor-for-health-well-being.html. 
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In keeping with the parameters of the transformative paradigm, the findings of this study 
will be shared with the community. If invited, I will work with the students, faculty, and 
administration to incorporate the findings into a revised program curriculum that I will 
facilitate with the original pilot participants and additional classes as available. The 
curriculum, then, will become an iterative and evolving document that can be adjusted 
and tailored to the needs of the community. 

Finding 5: Identification of specific Compassion Practice and non-violent 
communication practices, embodied practices, and creative/imaginal processes as “most 
effective ’’ and “most beneficial. ” 

One of the most personally rewarding findings was the affirmation that embodied 
practices, the Compassion Practice, Non-violent Communication (NVC) techniques, and 
artistic expression were listed among the top “most effective” and “most beneficial” 
practices. To follow are some examples from participants: 

I usually don’t have any way to channel that energy, that 
stress energy. So, I don’t do mindfulness ever, it usually, it 
doesn’t help me when I do it in class, but the yoga was a 
good way, and I just really liked it and this [the program] to 
calm myself down and, I don’t know, I just relaxed after 
doing that. (#5 36:08) 


Well, I think I kind of realized that I can get pretty heated 
when I'm mad. And I kind of just say stuff. And especially, 
when I really don’t mean it and then it turns into this whole 
thing. And I think that I learned that about myself and there's 
easier ways, like these tools. And just kind of reflect and be 
mindful about your surroundings and just be like, take a deep 
breath and just pause. (#5 36:36) 


I really liked the non-violent communication, because I 
think that would be really helpful to just have a way to say 
what you mean and mean what you say, but in a more 
kinder way. (#5 34:43) 
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I never learned about non-violent communication and I think 
that's cool. (#5 39:25) 

[in response to previous NVC comment], I agree with “L” 
that that was something that is pretty new to me. And that, I 
think it's really important to make an observation without 
judgment because, I can get really worked up. And so, if I 
don't do that when I'm really mad, it can turn out to be 
something really good like how it might be a thing with the 
cops [this is in reference to a story I told about using NVC 
techniques with police officers I called to my home after an 
incident of vandalism]. But, if I get really mad and I just start 
yelling and I don’t think about it, then I don’t think it's going 
to turn out well. (#5 39:38) 

I think a takeaway for me is that you don’t always have to 
feel super positive with it because it's okay to just let it all 
go. (#5 40:56) 

Acronyms. I love those. I use them for my tests and stuff, 
like to memorize my stuff. And I think that's a really cool 
way to give you something to remember. Like when you’re 
doing something spontaneously, you can really, before you 
start getting really heated and worked up you can think 
about FLAG or PULSE and you can kind of chill out and 
still express your feelings, but not like in a really riled up 
way or whatever, like full of feelings. It can be just very 
straight out, like ‘I didn’t like this,’ or ‘I'm like this feel 
this,’ or something. (#5 33:53) 

Analysis and evaluation of the data collected during my field research shows that 
The Goddess Finishing School (aka The Compassion Program) is an impactful 
intervention tool to support agency and identity formation, reduce stress, re/gain a sense 
of calm, and empower those who identify as girls and young women—in mind, body, and 
spirit—through an integrated, holistic program curriculum combining the approaches of 
engaged compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices and interpersonal 
neurobiology. The program helps participants to gain skills and capacities to be aware of 
and manage stress, re/gain a sense of calm, negotiate personal and interpersonal 
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relationships, and to be better equipped with conflict resolution and transformation skills. 
The combination of learning conceptual material, content and practical skills, in 
conjunction with guided engagement with the compassion-based, embodied practices 
included in the curriculum, can help to empower participants to engage in these practices 
to attain and maintain personal equilibrium and support a compassionate stance toward 
self and others, contributing to positive interpersonal and social relationships. These 
results illustrate the findings of this study which constructs a program and curriculum for 
those who identify as girls and young women. 

Online pre and post surveys consisting of measures to assess perceived stress and 
aspects of well-being were administered to thirty-one 6 th grade students at an all-girls’ 
school in Pasadena, California. Data from pre and post surveys, participant feedback 
throughout the program, a focus group discussion with all participants immediately 
following the program, and teacher interviews before and after the program supports my 
hypothesis that one significant way to support agency and identity fonnation, reduce 
stress, and empower those who identify as girls and young women—in mind, body, and 
spirit—is through the development an integrated, holistic program curriculum combining 
the approaches of engaged compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices and 
interpersonal neurobiology. The Goddess Finishing School can positively influence, teach 
practical skills, and contribute to behavioral change. 

Using multiple methods of qualitative and quantitative data collection, I have 
confidence that, while the sample size of the field research program was relatively small, 
a Compassion Program and Curriculum promotes well-being across a number of areas to 
support participant development in emotion regulation through engagement with 
compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices, interpersonal and conflict 
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transformation skills, positive growth in social emotional competencies that promote 
individual agency, and the motivation and confidence necessary for behavioral change 
and action on the individual level. An analysis of the data from field research with the 
thirty-one 6 th grade student participants of The Goddess Finishing School (aka The 
Compassion Program) can create positive change in the lived experience of participants, 
particularly in the following key areas: 

(1) Recognition of the value of having the skills to notice and manage stress. 

(2) Recognition of the value of having the skills to become and remain calm. 

(3) Development of embodied, compassion-based practice skills. 

(4) Development of non-violent communication and conflict transformation and 
resolution skills. 

(5) Increased confidence in expressing one’s opinion in a non-threatening 
manner, and increase in the ability to appreciate another’s opinion. 

(6) Increased capacity for perspective-taking, the ability to understand another’s 
differing opinion. 

(7) Interest in participating in an ongoing Compassion Program-whether within 
the school environment or elsewhere. 

(8) The belief that one person can make a difference in their school and wider 
communities. 

(9) The importance of the role family plays in supporting attainment of the 
program goals. 

(10) The importance of the role the school community—administration, 
faculty, and staff—plays in supporting attainment of the program goals. 
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Extrapolating from Bluth and Blanton’s study results which suggest that “both 

mindfulness and self-compassion functioned as mediators in the pathway to emotional 

well-being” 306 in an intervention program with adolescents, compassion-based embodied 

practices add to the arsenal of resources accessible to those who identify as girls and 

young women. They offer this account of the process: 

Mindfulness practice encourages an approach of openness, curiosity and 
acceptance. When practicing this approach with regularity, it is believed 
that one becomes less likely to avoid or suppress certain emotions, since 
they are perceived as less threatening. Self-criticism wanes since that 
which one experiences in the moment is no longer loaded with emotional 
meaning and self-judgment, but is accepted as an integral part of the 
condition of being human (Salzberg 2011). In other words, instead of our 
thought processes being constantly engaged with trying to make things 
better and judging ourselves for not meeting our own expectations of 
ourselves, we “let go” of trying to make things different than they are, and 
accept that which is. In this process, we exercise a compassionate stance 
towards ourselves, and with regular practice, this stance eventually 
becomes integrated in our ongoing relationship with ourselves. 307 

The Compassion Practice, as differentiated from other mindfulness and compassion- 

based practices, is particularly promising in that practitioners are guided through 

befriending and tending to internal movements as opposed to noticing and releasing these 

emotions and their underlying causes. 


Pre and Post Survey Analysis Findings 

A significant finding is that of a reported decrease in the 10-Item Perceived Stress 

Scale by 54.84% of program participants (a lower score indicates a drop in perceived 
stress). The participants’ survey reporting was examined from two points in time: pre and 


306 Bluth and Blanton, “Mindfulness and Self-Compassion,” 1298. 

307 Bluth and Blanton, “Mindfulness and Self-Compassion,” 1299. 
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post program participation. The findings reflect Daugherty’s “spiral of becoming” 
argument that, 


you transform emotionally from your unique perceptions, including how 
and why you perceive the way you do, to the meaning you attach to those 
perceptions, and the physiological imprint they incur-only leading to more 
“like” experiences. It shows you that every moment of every day, you are 
transforming, regardless if you are aware of it, and it can be an upward 
spiral or a downward spiral depending on the nature of your emotional 
experience. 308 

Regular engagement with compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices can help 
participants to manage their negative, non-adaptive perceptions, by shifting from their 
fear-response system to that of their calm-and-connection system. As Daugherty stresses, 
it an individual’s orientation to their dominant system—either fear-response of calm-and- 
connection—as well as their perception and judgment of events that determine their 
emotional reaction and resulting stress and dis-ease. Likewise, Bluth and Blanton note 
that “Neff (2003b) suggested that self-compassion may be particularly instrumental in 
impacting well-being in adolescents because of adolescents’ tendencies toward negative 
self-judgments (Harter 1993; Jacobs et al. 2002), and found this to be the case in one 
study in which mindfulness [as opposed to self-compassion] was not measured (Neff and 
McGehee 2010).” 309 Table 2 further details the pre and post survey findings. 


308 Alane K. Daugherty, Unstressed, 6. 

309 Bluth and Blanton, “Mindfulness and Self-Compassion,” 1305. 
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Table 2: Pre and Post Survey Findings 


Question/Measure 

Percentage Change/Post 

Survey Responses 
following Program 

90% of program participants reported that 
they gained new “things to help me 
manage my stress.” 

This reflects a 90% increase for 
those who reported “no” to “I 
have ways/tools/practices that I 
engage in to help me to be calm 
and to manage my stress” in the 
pre-survey. 

90% of participants that reported that they gained 
new “things to do to help me stay calm.” 

This reflects a 40% 

increase for those who 
reported “no” to “there are 
things I do to help me to 
be calm” in the pre-survey. 

84% of program participants indicated 
interest in stress management practices if 
made available. 

This reflects a 60% increase for 
those who reported “no” to “I 
would use ways to manage my 
stress if they were available to 
me” in the pre-survey. 

Interest in engagement with calming practices. 

94% of program participants 
reported that they “plan to use 
calming practices learned in the 
Compassion Program.” 

13% increase in those who “wish my 
parents/guardians would help me with ways to be 
calm and to manage my stress.” 

This reflects a change of 29% who 
said “no” to this question in the 
pre-survey. 

13% increase in those who “wish my teachers at 
my school would help me with ways to be calm 
and to manage my stress.” 

This reflects a change of 39% who 
said “no” to this question in the 
pre-survey. 

Perspective-taking 

45% increase in program 
participants’ response after 
participation in the program to 
“when someone disagrees with 
me, I think I will be open to 
listening to their opinion.” 
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Perspective-taking 

45% Increase from pre-survey 
responses in “After participating 
in this Compassion Program, I 
have new skills for understanding 
another person's perspective, even 
if I don’t agree with it.” 

Non-violent Communication, conflict 
resolution skills. 

55% Increase from pre-survey 
responses in “After participating 
in this Compassion Program, I 
have learned ways to handle 
problems, conflicts, or rejection in 
situations when I encounter them 
with my friends.” 

Non-violent Communication, conflict 

resolution skills. 

39% Increase from pre-survey 
responses in “After participating 
in this Compassion Program, I 
feel more confident in expressing 
my views when someone 
disagrees with me.” 

Sense of Community Connectedness/Pro¬ 
social attitude 

58% Increase from pre-survey 
responses in “I think that students 
in my school have respect for each 
other (regardless of a person's 
background, gender, culture, race, 
dis/ability).” 

Agency/Identity/Sense of the power to 
voice one’s opinion for the betterment of 
her community. 

42% Increase from pre-survey 
responses in “After participating 
in this Compassion Program, I 
think that students in my class 
have the power to communicate 
ideas to the teachers and school 

administrators to make 
constructive changes to strengthen 
our community.” 

Sense of Caring Adults in the school 
community/Support/Connectedness 

19% Increase from pre-survey 
responses in “At school, there is a 
teacher or other adult who is there 
for me when I need help.” 
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Sense of Caring Adults outside the school 
community/Support/Connectedness 

42% Increase from pre-survey 
responses in “Outside of school, 
there is an adult who is there for 
me when I need help.” 

Sense of Caring 

Adults/c ommunity/Support/C onnectedness 

10% Increase from pre-survey 
responses in “There is an adult in 
my life who always encourages 
me to do my best.” (The pre¬ 
survey numbers were already high 
in this case.) 

Resilience 

81% Increase from pre¬ 
survey responses in “After 
participating in this 

Compassion Program, I 
have new skills to help me 
to bounce back easily after 
facing a difficult 
problem.” 
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The Word Clouds below represent the practices which participants reported as the most 
beneficial “to manage your stress” and “help you to be calm” respectively. 


t™fhc Conversation continue 
breaths arguments 

journajing communication 

hnHv breathing day 

deepbitV023 affeCtS 

closing 0 ' l w O” 


comfort 

violent ^^'^^activity 

compassioncaiming comunicat j on 


. . . journaling 

acronyms activities breathe 
laid helpful learned creative 
exercises 0 calm helped helps 
drawing WQ Qg dea l 

bre fli^X^®p“ ise 

compasston calmin 8 breathin S 
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Participants as co-creators: As previously noted, at the outset of the field research pilot 
session, I invited the participants to think of themselves as the co-creators of the program. 
Therefore, with this invitation throughout the full-day session, there was an ongoing and 
lively dialogue. 

Field Document and Artifact Review Data Analysis 

In the Art Practice—Collage and Letter to Self segment of the program, 
participants were encouraged to “Choose an image that speaks to you and signifies to you 
what you want to remember from the day,” using provided collage art images and art 
supplies. 

The titles and descriptions are my interpretations based on participant discussions 
throughout the day and analysis of coded transcripts. Participants were encouraged to “let 
the image choose you,” to choose intuitively, without much deliberation over the choice 
of images. In this section I engage in intuitive and interpretive analysis of the student 
artwork. Document review is a valuable primary source of data in qualitative and mixed 
method studies research. According to Bloomberg and Volpe, “Researchers often 
supplement participant observation, interviewing, and observation with gathering and 
analyzing documents produced in the course of everyday events. As such, the analysis of 
documents is potentially rich in portraying the values and beliefs of participants in the 
setting.” 310 


310 Bloomberg and Volpe, Completing Your Qualitative Dissertation, 157. 
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Image 10: A Rainbow of Love and Possibility Inside 



This image speaks to me as a one of hope, possibility, and complexity of the artist’s inner 
life. It also conveys a level of control and circumscription. 


Image 11: Uncaged Wisdom 



This image shows the wisdom, wild power, connection to nature, and relative freedom of 
the artist, but also telegraphs restraint and the fragility of freedom. 
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Image 12: The Road Ahead 



This image invites colorful adventure and exploration, but perhaps the skewed 
perspective conveys some hesitation about the u nkn own aspects of the journey. 


Image 13: Freedom to Ascend 



This image speaks to me of paradox, the lightness and darkness and the sense that the 
path ahead may be one of ascendency with obstacles to overcome. 
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Image 14: Just Ducky 



This image speaks to me of the balance between the complex inner landscape and internal 
self-image with external presentations. Which image represents which is a mystery—is 
the duck or the peacock the internal image? 


Image 15: Into the Stretch Zone 



This image conveys resilience to me—the stretching of one’s self to attain a goal with the 
emphatic energy of the exclamation point. 
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Image 16: Fire and Ice 



This is another image that communicates the complexity of existence—the beauty of the 
peacock, balancing between fire and ice. 

Discussion and Proposals 

Further programmatic findings indicate that a program such as The Goddess 
Finishing School can prove beneficial and show positive impact results for schools and 
communities while being low-cost, with low barriers to entry and minimal interruption 
into to classroom activities, especially if incorporated into an existing human 
development or other well-being curriculum. And while programs such as Peace in 
Schools demonstrate the benefits of an extended program, the findings of The Goddess 
Finishing School study indicate that even a short-term program results in positive 
outcomes. 311 

Below, I detail my reflections on the contribution of the participants as co¬ 
creators, as well as the essential teaching points and programmatic components, and 
revisions for future versions of the program. 


311 “Program Overview,” Peace in Schools - Transformative Mindfulness Education, 
accessed October 19, 2019, https://www.peaceinschools.org/program-overview. 
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Reflection on the Contribution of Voices of the Participants 

Throughout the Goddess Finishing School program one of my primary intentions 

was to make space for the voices of the participants. In addition to their previous 
comments, as experts on their own lived experience, the participants contributed the 
following advice to the experts of the academy so that we may leam from them: 

1. The desire and need for programs such as The Goddess Finishing School. 

2. The importance of being listened to and heard around their lived experience. 

3. Have the experts gotten them wrong? The Goddess Finishing School participants 
expressed genuine gratitude for the program, reporting they felt seen and heard. 
My sense from them is that the program provided a space for the participants to 
feel accepted and seen as who they are, not as projections. These findings are 
extant in the literature, but it’s hard to live out. It is crucial for caring adults to 
resist, disrupt, and cease from perpetuating the disingenuous message often 
transmitted to youth regarding external pressure versus insinuating to youth that 
the pressures they feel are self-imposed. We must genuinely honor their voice, 
agency and their role as co-contributors regarding their lived experience. 

4. Changes the participants would make to the program: Throughout the data, the 
participants reported that they appreciate the time and space for a program such as 
the Goddess Finishing School. They also want that program to be flexible. They 
suggested that they want to come into it the programmatic space where they can 
attend to whatever is relevant and generative for them in the moment-and they 
noted that the program needs to cover more than “friendships and periods,” 
routinely discussed at school. The participants want adults to listen and offer safe 
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space over time to engage these issues. The participants see a need for self- 
expression in this area and expressed the desire for this to be privileged. 

Essential Teaching Points of the Program 

Following data analysis and upon reflection, I have identified the following four teaching 

points of The Goddess Finishing School program as essential: 

• It is vital for participants to understand that groundedness and compassion is at 
the heart of each person’s natural state. 

• Each person possesses and can connect to an internal voice and wisdom we can 
tap into. 

• Stress is normal part of life, and 

• There are tools and practices that exist to help us manage stress and regain calm. 

Essential Programmatic Components 

The following programmatic components are essential: 

1. Intentional Program Design and Preparation: Drawing from the Center for 
Engaged Compassion’s curriculum and program guidelines, the program design 
for The Goddess Finishing School was intentional and specifically crafted for the 
particular participants. As previously mentioned, Christine Kiphart, one of the 
two main 6 th grade teachers, and I envisioned this program for years. Upon IRB 
approval of the study, we met several times and engaged in an ongoing 
collaboration in crafting the program design for the participants. Christine’s 
commitment to the study and ability to spend time preparing the participants for 
the program, such as screening the film, Inside Out, and administering the pre and 
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post surveys, provided an ameliorating factor to the condensed program time. 
While there can be standard elements to each iteration of the program, it is crucial 
to be intentional in the planning and design. Where appropriate, the program can 
be tailored to the particular audience. 

2. Hospitality. An essential aspect of the intentional program design is the extension 
of deliberate radical hospitality - with love, care, and forethought going into 
crafting the space and the knowledge of the message of care this level of 
hospitality conveys to participants. Informal feedback from the Center for 
Engaged Compassion’s programs always notes the important role hospitality 
plays in participants’ experience of the program. Hospitality is not extra or an 
extravagance, it is an integral part of the curriculum of The Goddess Finishing 
School. 

3. Embodied . Dedicating a significant portion of the time allotted for the program on 
embodied practices enabled me to investigate a key supposition of my study: that 
embodied practices are an ideal “way in ” to engaged compassion-based 
contemplative practices for this population. As such, I consider embodied 
practices a vital element of the program design. The findings from the data 
collected proved this supposition out - the embodied practices were consisted 
reported as among the most helpful. Self-reflection? 

4. Dedicated space and time. A quote by the pastoral theologian, David Augsburger, 
comes to mind: “Being heard is so close to being loved that for the average 
person, they are almost indistinguishable.” 312 Creating and providing space and 


312 “David Augsburger Quotes,” accessed March 23,2020, 
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having an entire day devoted to the program works to validate that the content of 
the program is important and demonstrates its importance by privileging precious 
school instructional time to the program. 

5. Different modalities of practices : Offering a number of different modalities of 
practices offers the program the ability to meet each participant where they are. 
This is a continuation of the Center for Engaged Compassion program’s design, 
with additional attention to the modalities this study hypothesized would be most 
resonant with participants. The practices included embodied, creative and 
imaginative writing and arts -based, guided practices, dialectic and relational 
practices, Non-violent Communication, role modeling of practices, and the 
movements of the Compassion Practice, such as PULSE and FLAG. 

6. Introducing Content . The data showed that being introduced to content and given 
the opportunity to engage in actual practices and ways of thinking to acknowledge 
and manage stress, re/gain a sense of calm, tap into and hear one’s inner voice all 
proved helpful. For many of the participants, this was the first time they 
encountered the practices offered in the program. 

7. Experience of Being Listened to and Honored . As with the Center for Engaged 
Compassion program, the Goddess Finishing School program meets participants 
where they were, meaning everyone is welcome and the idea of all is held is 
modelled. Data from the literature review, the Center for Engaged Compassion’s 
programs and the Goddess Finishing School reports the importance of being 
listened to and heard. As with the Augsburger quote above, the experience of 


https://www.goodreads.com/author/quotes/388167.David_W_Augsburger. 
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authentically being listened to is seen as a gift. Regardless of the content covered, 
the impact of this grace of having that kind of space was reported as highly 
impactful for the participants. 

Revisions for Future Versions of the Program 

Following the field research day, I have been invited back to the site to facilitate 
the program with the school’s current sixth-grade class. Given the opportunity to revisit 
the study’s research site, in conversation with my collaborative partner, the sixth-grade 
teacher and I have identified both immediate and longer-range revisions to future 
iterations of the program: 

Immediate Revisions: 

1. Completion of Follow-up Survey : Because the field research day took place at the 
end of the school year, there was not enough of a window between the end of the 
session and the ability to administer a Follow-up Survey. My supposition is that, 
provided enough time between the post survey and the administration of a follow¬ 
up survey, that the data collected from a follow-up survey would provide valuable 
insights into lasting or protective effects of the Goddess Finishing School 
program, and future versions of the program would benefit from the inclusion of 
this data collected. 

2. Extended Time/Additional Session: Given the opportunity, I would advocate for 
additional sessions of the program. While the data shows that it is possible and 
impactful to have as little as a one-day session, the benefit of additional time for 
participants to experience the practices while guided by a facilitator can help to 
deepen their experience. 
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3. Modifications as needed based on participants age : In future sessions, I will be 
sure to consider the age of the participants with regard to certain aspects of the 
program, such as purchasing journals that are identical and distributing the blown- 
glass “compassion hearts” in a uniform manner in order to minimize any 
disruption due to the excitement of comparing items. 

Limitations 

While this study contributes to the limited literature on compassion-based and 
embodied contemplative practices with those who identify as girls and young women by 
developing a program and curriculum, there are a number of limitations that should be 
considered. First, the sample size was small, of convenience, and self-selected. It is 
possible that the researcher’s role in the community, the school’s institutional support of 
the program, and participants’ involvement in the program and data collection during 
regularly scheduled class hours (although an opt-out option was provided for and offered) 
meant they were less likely to opt out. Additionally, although the study is mixed methods, 
it relies most heavily on the qualitative data collected. Therefore, it is not possible to 
generalize this sample to the population of adolescents who identify as girls and young 
women as a whole. Finally, while pre and post data were collected for this study, due to 
the fact that the program took place very close to the end of the school year there was not 
the opportunity to complete a follow-up study, which would have been ideal. 

The small sample size and limitations of the study indicate the need for further 
study, development of practical resources, and curricula that incorporate compassion- 
based and embodied contemplative practices and non-violent communication methods to 
support agency and identity formation, offer tools to re/gain a sense of calm, manage and 
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reduce stress, and teach conflict transfonnation and resolution skills for those who 
identify as girls and young women, and youth more broadly. 
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Chapter Seven: Conclusion 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the preventative and interventional 
use of compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices with those who identify as 
girls and young women, and to develop and test a curriculum combining the approaches 
of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, and interpersonal 
neurobiology with this population. The hypothesis of the study is: one significant way to 
support agency and identity formation, reduce stress, and empower those who identify as 
girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit—is through the development of an 
integrated, holistic program curriculum combining the approaches of engaged 
compassion-based, embodied contemplative practices, interpersonal neurobiology, and 
narrative pedagogy. In response to the hypothesis, the study developed a program and 
curriculum for those identifying as girls and young women and considered the following 
research questions: what positive role can spiritual formation, compassion-based 
contemplative practices, practical and feminist theologies, and psycho-social and social 
science developmental best practices play in the spiritual/emotional/psycho-social 
development of those who identify as girls and young women—particularly with respect 
to sense of self, voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, relationality, sense of community, 
and reduction/prevention of “risky” behaviors? Which compassion-based contemplative 
and embodied practices prove most beneficial for this population? How might a program 
be designed to promote wellness and wholeness, identity and agency development, and 
positive sense of self and authenticity, and decrease perceived and actual stress and 
anxiety? 
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The compassion-based, embodied program curriculum was piloted with thirty-one 
6 th grade students who identify as girls and young women in order to explore the 
program’s efficacy and impact on the participants. 

In this chapter, I reflect upon the findings and conclusions, as well as suggest 
opportunities for further research. The participants of the study voiced their sense that, in 
their lives—at home and at school—they are under tremendous pressure to succeed, and 
that this pressure stems from internal and external stressors. In my conversations with 
them throughout the program, there seemed to emerge the prospect of their agency in 
resisting the pressure. Further, the participants expressed their desire to have “tools” and 
practices to re/gain a sense of calm and to manage and reduce stress. Nevertheless, the 
program helped participants to surface and name the practices and ways they already 
have to manage stress and to be calm, but they discerned the need for additional effective 
tools. The study offered new practices to the participants, which they felt would help 
them to reduce stress and regain/gain a sense of calm. Additionally, participants indicated 
their intention to continue to engage in these practices. 

As the study’s hypothesis proposed, engagement with a compassion-based, 
embodied contemplative program curriculum provides one significant way to support 
agency and identity fonnation, reduce stress, and empower those who identify as girls 
and young women. Indeed, a key finding of the program demonstrated participants 
reported lower Perceived Stress Scale (PSS) scores, along with the acquisition of new 
skills and practices to re/gain a sense of calm and to manage and cope with stress. These 
intervention tools and factors support the conditions and environment the positive 
development of identity formation, support agency and authenticity, and empowerment 
for those who identify as girls and young women. 
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The program offered the organizing principles inherent in any structured program, 
while offering accessibility and flexibility for personalization. The participants were 
excited, too, to be invited as thought partners into the program design, and they indicated 
their desire to have a program such as the one presented in the study incorporated into the 
school curriculum with support from parents, school administrators, and teachers. Finally, 
the participants identified those practices they found most beneficial and effective. 

How I Have Changed following the Program 

After having conceived of The Goddess Finishing School over a decade ago and 

having studied practical theology and spiritual formation - particularly engaged 
compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices - for nine years of that decade, 

I feel prepared to mentor others in these practices. I feel I have earned my bona fides. 
Taking an introspective view, I have found personal healing and validation in engaging 
with the spiritual formation practices as formulated and taught by the Center for Engaged 
Compassion and Claremont School of Theology. While the scars of trauma remain, I 
have the capacity and practices to form and integrate a cohesive narrative for myself, 
which Attachment science tells us is necessary in order to create secure attachment out of 
its absence. I have faith, too, that the healing I have experienced helps me to stem the 
transmission of intergenerational trauma. For all of this I feel immensely grateful. I also 
feel the weight of commitment and responsibility, as well as the privilege, of sharing 
these practices with young people. I deeply believe in these practices and in the impact 
that bearing witness and providing intentional space and a non-anxious presence 
contributes to well-being - in large measure due to the profound change in my own life. 
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Christine’s Teacher Post-Program Reflections 

Christine and I met twice following the program to debrief and share our 
reflections and insights into the process and the program. Christine expressed that she felt 
the program was highly impactful and beneficial to the participants, to follow are some of 
her reflections, . The girls were over the moon on Friday [after the day-long session] 
and were asking for more of this. What I heard over and over was that they liked doing 
the mindfulness in different ways. They told us that everything they have been doing was 
good but that some of it was becoming less effective for them because they were so 
familiar with it.” In terms of the impact and potential of the program, Christine offered, 

“I honestly think that the biggest change was how much they seemed to have internalized 
an awareness that they need this kind of thing. They were so grateful and had enjoyed the 
day so much, that though that doesn’t result in immediate behavioral change necessarily, 
it does mean that they are more likely to embrace this kind of activity in the future and be 
more open to circle, yoga, meditation, etc. The things that we know are a part of good 
mental/emotional/spiritual hygiene. Not a small feat for middle school kids!” 
Recommendations 

The findings of this study are important as there are few studies on the use of 
engaged compassion-based and embodied contemplative practices with those who 
identify as girls and young women. The adaptation of the Compassion Curriculum for 
youth in the non-religious setting offers the benefits of that program to a new audience. 
Further, development of a curriculum that can be used with those who identify as girls 
and young women and modified for use with other individuals and groups is a step 
toward bringing compassion-based and embodied practices to young people. Discerning 
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the best program design for scalability and access to a wider group is a step for future 
work in order to contribute to the flourishing of young people. 

Reflection 

Over ten years ago, I wondered with two dear friends—while we watched our 
young daughters growing, but also witnessed women our age question their life 
choices— what would it look like if there were a roadmap that we could offer our 
daughters that would help them to navigate life under the direction of their own North 
Star, under the guidance of the inner wisdom? The past nine years have been spent 
learning in an interdisciplinary environment, so that I might offer a contribution to the 
endeavor. Much of what I learned formally validated, developed, and supported what I 
knew intuitively. It is from this new vantage point that I now set out. I think of this not as 
an end or conclusion, for there’s still far too much work to be done. My work on this 
study, then, is just a start and an invitation to bring what I have learned from generous, 
open-hearted scholars and practical theologians into the world that these practices might 
contribute to the flourishing, empowerment, and badassery of those who identify as girls 
and young women. It is my hope to be to the young people I come in contact with, that 
one caring adult my young self so deeply yearned for. 

Every blade of grass has an angel that bends over it and whispers, “Grow! Grow! ” 

~ Talmud 
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Date 

February 13, 2019 

Project Title 

The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion-based 
Curriculum 

Researcher 

The Principal Investigator is Catherine M. Wilson, a Ph.D. student in Spiritual 
Formation/ Practical Theology at Claremont School of Theology. 

Purpose of the Study 

The Goddess Finishing School was developed by the Catherine M. Wilson for use 
in classrooms or community settings. The program is based on The Compassion Practice 
and The Certificate of Engaged Compassion, developed by Frank Rogers, Jr. and the 
Center for Engaged Compassion which is located within Claremont School of Theology. 
The Center for Engaged Compassion is a practical education center that seeks to repair 
the world by applying the wisdom of compassion and contemplative practices to 
contemporary problems ( http://www.centerforengagedcompassion.eom/mission/T The 
study will investigate use of compassion-based spiritual and embodied practices as a 
methodology to empower those who identify as girls and young women—in mind, body, 
and spirit—through an integrated, holistic program combining the approaches of engaged 
compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, 
and narrative pedagogy. 

Project Period 

The program’s site-specific research and initial data collection will take place at a 

school during the 2018-2019 school year until a full six-week program has been 

facilitated at least once with one group. My initial recruitment plan is to reach out to 

teachers at two possible school study sites: an independent all-girls’ school in Pasadena, 

California, and an Episcopalian co-educational day school in Upland, California. The 

writing period will take place following facilitating the program curriculum, classroom 
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observation, transcription of interviews and focus group audio recordings, reflection, and 
data analysis with a first draft of the dissertation submitted by November 1, 2019.1 will 
begin recruitment and participation in the community upon anticipated IRB approval and 
prior to commencement of the program—this will include any necessary meetings with 
students, parents, teachers and school administration. I will work to establish and build 
trust in the community. Upon gaining site and participant consent, I will begin collecting 
field observation data. Commencement of the program will include conducting pre and 
post surveys, as well as participant field observations, informal participant discussions 
and focus groups upon completion of the program. I will document the program through 
field notes and other observation instruments. 

Funding. 

This program will be self-funded with minimal costs. 

Summary/Objectives 

The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion- 
based Curriculum investigates the use of compassion-based and embodied practices as a 
methodology to support agency and identity formation, and empower those who identify 
as girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic 
program combining the approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, 
physical embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. 

The study constructs a program and curriculum for those identifying as girls and 
young women. It asks three primary questions: what positive role can spiritual formation, 
compassion-based contemplative practices, practical and feminist theologies, and 
psycho-social development best practices play in the spiritual/emotional/psycho-social 
development of those identifying as girls and young women—particularly with respect to 
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voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, relationality, sense of community, and 
reduction/prevention of “risky" behaviors? Which compassion-based contemplative and 
embodied practices prove most beneficial for this population? How might a program be 
designed to promote wellness, identity and agency development, positive sense of self and 
authenticity, and decrease perceived and actual stress and anxiety? 

The Goddess Finishing School seeks to expand upon the discipline and practices 
of spiritual formation within the field of practical theology to create a program and 
environment for those identifying as girls and young women to make a sacred—rather 
than religious—space to develop, nurture, and sustain empowering, life-affirming, and 
spiritually nourishing practices. The study fulfills this inquiry by creating a curriculum 
using social constructivist/interpretive, transfonnative paradigm mixed methods research 
design to engage with those identifying as girls and young women. The program 
recruitment is preliminarily planned to take place within the community of an 
independent all-girls’ school in Pasadena, CA, or an Episcopalian co-educational day 
school in Upland, CA, for the development, implementation, testing, and cultivating 
compassion-based practices that are accessible and relevant to the lived experience of this 
group. In its final version, the study will culminate in a program design and curriculum 
for use in a variety of settings that seeks to support, sustain, nourish, and empower the 
healthful and life-affirming development in those identifying as girls and young 
women—so that they can be their most empowered selves. 

In answering the research questions, I employed a transformative paradigm mixed 
method study, following Donna Mertens’ assertion that “the basic beliefs of the 
transformative paradigm (Mertens, 2007) provide an overarching framework for 
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addressing issues of social justice and consequent methodological decisions.” 313 The 

participants of this study will be part of the research methodology, will be listened to, and 

their perspectives will be taken seriously. The lived experience of the study participants 

will inform the study itself, and their input will influence the final curriculum design, 

again following the principles described by Mertens: 

By carefully devising mixed methods to obtain input into the conditions 
that warrant the conduct of research, opportunities are opened for those 
whose voices have been traditionally excluded. Hence, the reason we need 
good mixed methods research is that there are real lives at stake that are 
being determined by those in power. The voices of those who are 
disenfranchised on the basis of gender, race/ethnicity, disability, or other 
characteristics remind us of the issues of power that surround so much in 
the public sphere, even in that supposedly neutral and objective world of 
research. 314 

In conducting a constructive transformative paradigm mixed method study with this 
particular group, I will consistently reflect on and reevaluate the power differential 
between myself—as researcher—and the participants, and on the philosophical, 
methodological, and practical assumptions of my work. 

Risks of Method or Working with this Community 

In seeking to minimize the risks to this community of participants, the majority of 
whom will be minors, I will follow Claremont School of Theology’s standard ethical 
research practices. Additionally, I will draw from the practices of participatory action 
research and of praxis particularly as expressed by Paulo Freire to provide ethical, 
liberative principles and practices for The Goddess Finishing School. According to 
Freire’s “problem-posing” model for education, “arguments based on ‘authority’ are no 


313 Mertens, “Transformative Paradigm: Mixed Methods and Social Justice,” 214. 

314 Mertens. “Transformative Paradigm: Mixed Methods and Social Justice,” 212. 
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longer valid; in order to function, authority must be on the side of freedom, not against 
it.” 315 Freire argued that in a “problem-posing,” rather than “banking” mode of education, 
“the role of the problem-posing educator is to create; together with the students, the 
conditions under which knowledge at the level of the doxa is superseded by true 
knowledge, at the level of the logos. Whereas banking education anesthetizes and inhibits 
creative power, problem-posing education involves a constant unveiling of reality. The 
fonner attempts to maintain the submersion of consciousness; the latter strives for the 
emergence of consciousness and critical intervention in reality.” 316 Hence, the 
participants of the study will be encouraged to provide ongoing and real-time feedback to 
the researcher so that the program can be dynamically adjusted as appropriate for the 
study community. 

This is particularly important, considering that agency is a crucial concern to be 
considered in any program pertaining to the development and formation of those 
identifying as girls and young women in order for the development of their authentic self- 
identity and self-concept, individuation, and grounding their experience in subjectivity 
rather than as objectified persons. A specific challenge to the programmatic design will 
be to create and maintain a space in which the concerns of the participants can be 
surfaced, listened to, and regarded with dignity and respect even when those concerns 
might prove uncomfortable to the facilitator, or the participants’ parents/guardians and 
teachers—those situations in which the participants might refer to their realities as 


315 Freire, Pedagogy’ of the Oppressed, 80. 

316 Freire, Pedagogy> of the Oppressed, 47. 
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uncomfortable or oppressive. Freire refers to the assimilation of oppressive realities as 


“domestication,” and states 

one of the greatest obstacles to the achievement of liberation is that 
oppressive reality absorbs those within it and thereby acts to submerge 
human beings’ consciousness. Functionally, oppression is domesticating. 

To no longer be prey to its force, one must emerge from it and turn upon 
it. This can be done only by means of praxis: reflection and action upon 
the world in order to transform it. 317 

Consciousness-raising, (through practice, reflection, and ongoing practice) and its 

aftereffects, both wanted and unwanted by the participants, therefore, may be a natural 

by-product of The Goddess Finishing School program and practices. It will be incumbent 

upon the researcher to be able to hold the complexity of this space in an accepting and 

liberative manner, one that eschews misuse of power or dominating forces. It will be 

ethically imperative, then, to heed Freire’s admonition that 

education as the exercise of domination stimulates the credulity of 
students, with the ideological intent (often not perceived by educators) of 
indoctrinating them to adapt to the world of oppression. This accusation is 
not made in the naive hope that the dominant elites will thereby simply 
abandon the practice. Its objective is to call the attention of true humanists 
to the fact that they cannot use banking educational methods in the pursuit 
of liberation, for they would only negate that very pursuit.” 318 

Therefore, in addition to the risk of the power differential between myself, as an adult 
and scholar conducting research, and the girls and young women who will take part in the 
study, there is the risk that any consciousness-raising effect may be unwelcome to those 
who are in position of power over the participants—such as parents, teachers, school 
administrators, or even friends who may find their own influence on the participants on 
the wane. 


317 Freire. Pedagogy’ of the Oppressed, 51. 

318 Freire. Pedagogy> of the Oppressed, 78. 
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Addressing directly the use of transformative paradigm mixed methods in 
working with those who identify as girls and young women, among the additional risks is 
an imposition of my philosophical assumptions and anticipated outcomes of the 
curriculum. The adherence to the principles of transformative paradigm mixed methods, 
with an upfront declaration and admission of those assumptions and my personal 
perspective and viewpoint will serve to minimize the risk. To be clear, there are a number 
of ethical risks with working in and with this population. Any work that seeks to be 
transformative must be honest that there is an intention for change. To borrow a phrase 
educators use in tackling hard topics with their students, I will steadfastly endeavor to 
guide the participants safely in and safely out of the curriculum. These risks will be 
navigated with the greatest of care and attention, because it is my intention for this work 
to have a positive impact on the participants. 

The curriculum itself is modeled on the “Compassion Practice” curriculum 
developed by Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr., Dr. Andrew Dreitcer, and Mark Yaconelli of the 
Center for Engaged Compassion (CEC) and will include a number of compassion-based 
contemplative practices derived from the CEC program. I am certified by the Center for 
Engaged Compassion as a facilitator. I will facilitate a number of the practices, while 
others will be self-guided. Examples of the practices participants will be guided through 
are those that focus on calming and grounding oneself, cultivating awareness of one’s 
emotional and physical state, surfacing feelings around sensitive topics, and cultivating 
the capacity to be in the present moment. Additionally, embodied practices such as gentle 
yoga postures will be included. Creative practices for artistic expression and processing 
of the practices will include journaling, collaging, free drawing and coloring, as well as 
use of clay and other tactile materials. It is anticipated that the minimal risks involved 
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will be similar to those encountered by participants within the context of their school’s 

human development program and classes. For example, participants could become 

overwhelmed with emotion or they might surface something difficult. I will work in 

advance of program facilitation with the school’s counselor and teaching staff, 

particularly the human development instructors to provide support if needed. 

Participants, Recruitment, Compensation, Informed Consent, Confidentiality 
Special Subject Populations - Minors. 

The prospective participants of this transfonnative paradigm mixed methods 
research are those who identify as girls and young women in the United States, more 
specifically in Southern California. The study participants’ age might range from roughly 
twelve to eighteen (grades 6 through 12). The justification for involving minors in this 
research is that the issue under study affects minors—the objective of the research is to 
understand how compassion-based, contemplative, and embodied practices might provide 
benefit to this specific population. This project falls within normal activities of 
educational enterprises. The proposed category of pennissible research with children is 
research not involving greater than minimal risk. 

Recruitment. The initial recruitment plan is to reach out to teachers at two possible 
school study sites: an independent all-girls’ school in Pasadena, CA, and an Episcopalian 
co-educational day school in Upland, CA. Given existing connections with a teacher and 
head of school, respectively, from the schools mentioned above, these individuals will be 
my initial contacts within each of these educational communities. Upon approval by the 
IRB committee, I will reach out to these initial school contacts, to inquire if they are 
interested in participating with a group of their students who identify as girls or young 
women. If they are interested in participation, I will meet with them to review the 
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research proposal, plan, and instruments. At this time, I will also work to gain approval of 
the school administration. Upon receiving anticipated IRB approval, I shall then secure 
institutional/site approval of all involved schools. Proof of institutional/site approval will 
be sent via email to my advisor and dissertation committee chair, Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr., 
prior to commencement of any action, other than said institutional/site approval, related 
to this research. Upon confirmation of receipt from Dr. Rogers of institutional/site 
approval, I will begin participating in the community. This will include any necessary 
meetings with students, parents, teachers, and school administration. I will work to 
establish and build trust in the community. The participating site/s will involve a teacher 
or administrative point person at the site. I anticipate each teacher who participates to 
have up to 40 students in their classrooms. The program could involve additional students 
and their teachers. 

Participation in the program will be completely voluntary. The participants may 
withdraw without penalty at any time. Some of the research conducted will be in the form 
of participant observation. In such observations the identities of the participants will be 
protected and given pseudonyms. Most importantly, no personal information will be 
disclosed from any of the participants unless they request such information be used. 
During the consent procedure, the researcher will make clear that students are NOT 
required to participate in the research activities. 

Because the study participant sample group will consist of minors and young 

adults, a description of how I will minimize potential for participants to feel coerced to 

participate is in order. During the implementation of this program, participating students 

will most likely be taking part in their human development or similar class, and will have 

the option to opt out of the program. In consultation with the teacher or school head, the 
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school’s standard provisions and accommodations will be made for any students opting 
out of the program. This might include going to the library to study or work on 
homework or offering a free period. 

Informed Consent. See Appendices A-C for complete parental consent, student (18 
years-old and over) consent, and minor student assent forms. Compensation. No 
compensation or incentives will be offered. 

Confidentiality. Records for this study will be kept confidential as far as permitted by 
law. However, if I am required to do so by law, I will disclose confidential information 
about participants. As the researcher, I, and the Claremont School of Theology’s 
Institutional Review Board (IRB), may access the study data. I will comply with IRB 
reviews and monitoring of this research study to protect the rights and welfare of research 
subjects. Due to the nature of the focus group, the confidentiality of the focus group 
cannot be guaranteed; therefore, I will ask participants not to discuss the content of the 
focus group (including who participated in the group), with anyone outside the group. 
Only the researcher will have access to the data associated with this study. Neither 
participants, parents, nor anyone in the school will have access to participant responses or 
to any audio recordings. The audio recordings will be transcribed and then destroyed. I 
alone will transcribe the audio recordings; otherwise, if a transcription service is used, 
they will be required to sign a confidentiality agreement. The data will be viewed by the 
researcher. Names of all students and teachers participating in the study will remain 
confidential, and only available to the researcher. 

The Consent and Assent documents will be destroyed at the end of the study; the 

remaining data—with no identifiable information—will be stored indefinitely in a locked, 

password-protected file on the computer/s of the researcher. The remaining data will be 
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maintained indefinitely and may be used in future research studies. Participants and their 
parents, if applicable, will be notified that if they do not want their data used in future 
studies, they should not participate in this study. When the results of the research are 
published or discussed in conferences, no identifiable infonnation will be included. 
Potential Benefits to Participants and/or to Society 

Participants may not directly benefit from participation in the study. It is hoped 
that the results of this study will impart to those who identify as girls and young women 
contemplative practices to increase well-being and decrease stress, and for adults and 
teachers to gain a better understanding of how to support well-being in those who identify 
as girls and young women through the use of contemplative practices. 

Study Procedures 

Upon commencement of the program, the data collection process and 
instrumentation will include conducting pre-surveys with the participants, participant 
field observations, and informal participant discussions. Upon completion of the 
program, I will conduct post surveys and participant focus groups. 319 1 will document the 
program through field notes, audio recordings of participant discussions and/or focus 
groups, and other observation instruments. The writing period will take place following 
reflection, classroom observation, transcription of interviews and focus group audio 
recordings, and data analysis with a first draft of the dissertation submitted by November 
1, 2019. Participants in this study will participate in six (6) sessions of the program. Each 
session will run approximately one-hour. Participants will be asked to complete surveys 
over the course program—a pre-survey will be completed at the beginning of the 


319 See Appendix D for sample focus group questions. 
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program and a post-survey will be completed at the end of the program. Each survey 
should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. Participants may also be asked to 
participate in 30-minute focus group discussions during session time and/or after school. 
The focus group interviews will be audio-recorded. Following this program, participants 
will be asked to complete up a follow-up survey. This survey should take no more than 
20 minutes to complete. Participants will be asked not to include full name on the survey; 
in order to match the pre, post, and follow-up surveys, participants will be asked to 
include birth month and birthdate, and the first letter of first name and the first three 
letters of last name. The birth-month-and-date coding as well as the letters of participant 
name will not be used in any publications—that is, only a birth-range will be published 
and no true initials will be attached to it at any point. 

All procedures and data collection will place primacy on respect for the privacy, 
feelings, and dignity of participants, and will be designed to avoid unwarranted invasion 
of privacy, and minimize risks as much as possible—recognizing that some risk is 
inevitable. No protected health infonnation (PHI) is to be collected. Additionally, a 
“community covenant,” outlining guidelines, parameters, and boundaries for each group 
will be developed with the group’s participation in the first session. 

Audience 

The findings of this dissertation will be relevant for parents and those whose 
profession, vocation, and ministry focuses on youth—girls and young women 
particularly. Among the benefits to this audience, and chief among the overall projected 
contributions, are the intersectionality and integration of theological practice and praxis, 
and social science studies with compassion-based, embodied, and relational practices that 
will be incorporated into a curriculum for work with youth, girls and young women in 
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particular, and which may be found useful to parents, educators, and members of faith 
communities. 

Originality and Contributions 

While there is ample literature on youth, girls’ and women’s development, along 
with an increasing number of studies on compassion-based, self-compassion-based, 
movement-based, and embodied contemplative practices, it is hoped that this dissertation 
will contribute to the field with the integration of these disciplines and practices into a 
curriculum that will benefit those who identify as girls and young women. 

Proof of Completion of CITI 

For proof of CITI completion, see appendix E. 

Proof of Claremont School of Theology IRB Committee approval of IRB Proposal 

For proof of CST IRB Committee approval, see appendix F. 
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(IRB) APPENDIX A - Parental Consent 

Claremont School of Theology 
1325 College Ave. 

Claremont, CA 91711 

INFORMED CONSENT FOR NON-MEDICAL RESEARCH 
PARENTAL PERMISSION 

The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion-based 
Curriculum 

Your child is invited to participate in a research study conducted by Catherine M. Wilson, 
MA, a doctoral student at Claremont School of Theology, because your child’s teacher is 
participating in the Goddess Finishing School Program. Your child’s participation is 
voluntary. You should read the infonnation below, and ask questions about anything you 
do not understand before deciding whether to participate. 

Please take as much time as you need to read the consent form. Your child will also be 
asked her permission. Your child can decline to participate, even if you agree to allow 
participation. You and/or your child may also decide to discuss it with your family or 
friends. If you agree to allow your child to participate, you will be asked to sign this 
fonn. Your child will be given a separate document, called an Assent Form, to read and 
sign, if your child agrees to participate in the study. You may request a copy of this form. 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The Goddess Finishing School was developed by Catherine M. Wilson for use in 
classrooms or community settings. The program is based on The Certificate of Engaged 
Compassion, developed by Frank Rogers, Jr. and the Center for Engaged Compassion 
which is located within Claremont School of Theology. The Center for Engaged 
Compassion is a practical education center that seeks to repair the world by applying the 
wisdom of compassion and contemplative practices to the problems of today 
( http ://www .centerforengagedcompassion. com/mission/I . The study will investigate use 
of compassion-based and embodied practices as a methodology to empower girls and 
young women—in mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic program 
combining the approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical 
embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. 

STUDY PROCEDURES 

If your child agrees to participate in this study, she will participate in six (6) sessions of 
the program and be asked to complete surveys over the course program—one survey will 
be completed at the beginning of the program and one survey will be completed at the 
end of the program. Each survey should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. Your 
child may also be asked to participate in 30-minute focus group discussions during class 
time and/or after school. A focus group interview is an interview which includes more 
than two people being interviewed. The focus group interviews will be audio-recorded. If 
you do not want your child to be audio-recorded, your child cannot participate in the 
focus group. 

Following this program, your child will be asked to complete up a follow-up survey. This 
survey should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. Your child will be asked not to 
include her full name on the survey; in order to match the pre, post, and follow-up 
surveys, your child will be asked to include birth month and birthdate, and the first letter 
of her first name and the first three letters of her last name. The birth-month-and-date 
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coding as well as the letters of participant name will not be used in any publications— 
that is, only a birth-range will be published and no true initials will be attached to it at 
any point. 

POTENTIAL RISKS AND DISCOMFORTS 

This project falls within nonnal activities of educational enterprises. There are no more 
than minimal potential risks and discomforts associated with this study. 

POTENTIAL BENEFITS TO PARTICIPANTS AND/OR TO SOCIETY 
Your child may not directly benefit from participation in the study. It is hoped that the 
results of this study will teach girls and young women contemplative practices to increase 
well-being and decrease stress and for adults and teachers to gain a better understanding 
of how to support well-being in girls and young women through the use of contemplative 
practices. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

I will keep your records for this study confidential as far as permitted by law. However, if 
I am required to do so by law, we will disclose confidential information about you. The 
researcher, and the Claremont School of Theology’s Institutional Review Board (IRB), 
may access the data. The IRB reviews and monitors research studies to protect the rights 
and welfare of research subjects. Due to the nature of the focus group, the confidentiality 
of the focus group cannot be guaranteed; therefore, your child is asked not to discuss the 
content of the focus group (including who participated in the group), with anyone not in 
the group. 

Only the researcher will have access to the data associated with this study. Neither you, 
your child, nor anyone in the school will have access to your child’s responses or to the 
audio recordings. 

The audio recordings will be transcribed (typed up) and then destroyed. I alone will 
transcribe the audio recordings; otherwise, if a transcription service is used, they will be 
required to sign a confidentiality agreement. 

The data will be viewed by the researcher. Names of all students and teachers 
participating in the study will remain confidential, and only available to the researcher or 
members of research team. This Consent document will be destroyed at the end of the 
study; the remaining data—with no identifiable information—will be stored indefinitely 
in a locked, password-protected file on the computer/s of the researcher. The remaining 
data will be maintained indefinitely and may be used in future research studies. If you do 
not want your child’s data used in future studies, your child should not participate in this 
study. When the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no 
identifiable infonnation will be included. 

PARTICIPATION AND WITHDRAWAL 

Your child’s participation is voluntary. Your refusal to participate will involve no penalty 
or loss of benefits to which your child is otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your 
consent at any time and discontinue participation without penalty. You are not waiving 
any legal claims, rights or remedies because of your child’s participation in this research 
study. 

ALTERNATIVES TO PARTICIPATION 

If your child does not want to participate in the study, your child will be asked to 
continue with regular school/classroom activities and/or homework assignments. Your 
child’s grades will not be affected by whether or not he/she participates in the study. 
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CONSENT FOR USE OF DATA/WITHDRAWL 

Following participation in the program, and prior to possible publication, you or your 
child may disagree to grant use of data pertaining to your child’s participation. Your 
refusal to grant use of data pertaining to your child’s participation will involve no penalty 
or loss of benefits to which your child is otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your 
consent at any time and discontinue participation without penalty. You are not waiving 
any legal claims, rights or remedies because of your child’s participation in this research 
study. 

INVESTIGATORS CONTACT INFORMATION 

If you have any questions or concerns about the research, please contact Catherine M. 
Wilson by email at cate.wilson@cst.edu. 

RIGHTS OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT—CONTACT INFORMATION 

If the participant has any questions about the research, the participant’s rights, or any 
subsequent problems relating with this study even those unforeseen in this agreement, the 
participant can contact the researcher’s adviser, Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

Catherine M. Wilson Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

+1.917.941.5797 firogers@cst.edu 

cate.wilson@cst.edu. 


SIGNATURE OF PARENT(S) _ 

I have read the infonnation provided above. I have been given a chance to ask questions. 
My questions have been answered to my satisfaction, and I agree to participate in this 
study and/or have my child participate in this study. I know that I may request to be given 
a copy of this form. 

□ I agree to allow my child to be audio/video-recorded /photographed 
n I do not want my child to be audio/video-taped/photographed 


Name of Participant (Child) 


Name of Parent 


Signature of Parent 


Date 
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(IRB) APPENDIX B - Adult Student Consent 

Claremont School of Theology 
1325 College Ave. 
Claremont, CA 91711 


INFORMED CONSENT FOR NON-MEDICAL RESEARCH 
STUDENT CONSENT FORM (for youth 18 +) 

The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion-based 
Curriculum 

You are invited to participate in a research study conducted by Catherine M. Wilson, 

MA, a doctoral student at Claremont School of Theology, because your teacher is 
participating in the Goddess Finishing School Program. Your participation is voluntary. 
You should read the information below, and ask questions about anything you do not 
understand before deciding whether to participate. Please take as much time as you need 
to read this form. You may also decide to discuss it with your family or friends. If you 
agree to participate, you will be asked to sign this fonn. You may request a copy of this 
fonn. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The Goddess Finishing School was developed by Catherine M. Wilson for use in 
classrooms or community settings. The program is based on The Certificate of Engaged 
Compassion, developed by Frank Rogers, Jr. and the Center for Engaged Compassion 
which is located within Claremont School of Theology. The Center for Engaged 
Compassion is a practical education center that seeks to repair the world by applying the 
wisdom of compassion and contemplative practices to the problems of today 
( http://www.centerforengagedcompassion.eom/mission/T The study will investigate use 
of compassion-based and embodied practices as a methodology to empower those who 
identify as girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, 
holistic program combining the approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative 
practices, physical embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. 
STUDY PROCEDURES 

If you agree to participate in this study, you will participate in six (6) sessions of the 
program and be asked to complete surveys over the course program—one survey will be 
completed at the beginning of the program and one survey will be completed at the end of 
the program. Each survey should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. You may 
also be asked to participate in 30-minute focus group discussions during class time and/or 
after school. A focus group interview is an interview which includes more than two 
people being interviewed. The focus group interviews will be audio-recorded. If you do 
not want to be audio-recorded, you cannot participate in the focus group. 

Following this program, you will be asked to complete up a follow-up survey. This 
survey should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. You will be asked not to 
include your full name on the survey; in order to match the pre, post, and follow-up 
surveys, you will be asked to include birth month and birthdate, and the first letter of your 
first name and the first three letters of your last name. The birth-month-and-date coding 
as well as the letters of participant name will not be used in any publications—that is, 
only a birth-range will be published and no true initials will be attached to it at any point. 
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POTENTIAL RISKS AND DISCOMFORTS 

This project falls within normal activities of educational enterprises. There are no more 
than minimal potential risks and discomforts associated with this study. 

POTENTIAL BENEFITS TO PARTICIPANTS AND/OR TO SOCIETY 
You may not directly benefit from participation in the study. It is hoped that the results of 
this study will teach girls and young women contemplative practices to increase well¬ 
being and decrease stress and for adults and teachers to gain a better understanding of 
how to support well-being in girls and young women through the use of contemplative 
practices. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

I will keep your records for this study confidential as far as permitted by law. However, if 
I am required to do so by law, we will disclose confidential information about you. The 
researcher and the Claremont School of Theology’s Institutional Review Board (IRB) 
may access the data. The IRB reviews and monitors research studies to protect the rights 
and welfare of research subjects. 

Due to the nature of the focus group, the confidentiality of the focus group cannot be 
guaranteed; therefore, you are asked not to discuss the content of the focus group 
(including who participated in the group), with anyone not in the group. Only the 
researcher will have access to the data associated with this study. Neither you, your 
parents, nor anyone in the school will have access to your responses or to the audio 
recordings. 

The audio recordings will be transcribed (typed up) and then destroyed. I alone will 
transcribe the audio recordings; otherwise, if a transcription service is used, they will be 
required to sign a confidentiality agreement. The data will be viewed by the researcher. 
Names of all students and teachers participating in the study will remain confidential, and 
only available to the researcher. This Assent document will be destroyed at the end of the 
study; the remaining data—with no identifiable information—will be stored indefinitely 
in a locked, password-protected file on the computer/s of the researcher. The remaining 
data will be maintained indefinitely and may be used in future research studies. If you do 
not want your data used in future studies, you should not participate in this study. When 
the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no identifiable 
infonnation will be included. 

PARTICIPATION AND WITHDRAWAL 

Your participation is voluntary. Your refusal to participate will involve no penalty or loss 
of benefits to which you are otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your consent at any 
time and discontinue participation without penalty. You are not waiving any legal claims, 
rights or remedies because of your participation in this research study. 

ALTERNATIVES TO PARTICIPATION 

If you do not want to participate in the study, you will be asked to continue with regular 
school/classroom activities and/or homework assignments. Your grades will not be 
affected by whether or not you participate in the study. 

CONSENT FOR USE OF DATA/WITHDRAWL 

Following participation in the program, and prior to possible publication, you may 
disagree to grant use of data pertaining to your participation. Your refusal to grant use of 
data pertaining to your participation will involve no penalty or loss of benefits to which 
you are otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your consent at any time and discontinue 
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participation without penalty. You are not waiving any legal claims, rights or remedies 
because of your participation in this research study. 

INVESTIGATOR’S CONTACT INFORMATION 

If you have any questions or concerns about the research, please contact Catherine M. 
Wilson by email at cate.wilson@cst.edu. 

RIGHTS OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT—CONTACT INFORMATION 

If the participant has any questions about the research, the participant’s rights, or any 
subsequent problems relating with this study even those unforeseen in this agreement, the 
participant can contact the researcher’s adviser Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

Catherine M. Wilson Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

+1.917.941.5797 firogers@cst.edu 

cate.wilson@cst.edu. 

SIGNATURE OF STUDENT _ 

I have read the infonnation provided above. I have been given a chance to ask questions. 
My questions have been answered to my satisfaction, and I agree to participate in this 
study. I know that I may request to be given a copy of this form. 

Name of Participant [student] (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 

Signature of Participant/student Date 
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(IRB) APPENDIX C - Student Assent 

Claremont School of Theology 
1325 College Ave. 

Claremont, CA 91711 

INFORMED CONSENT FOR NON-MEDICAL RESEARCH 
_ STUDENT ASSENT FORM (for youth 10-17) _ 

The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion-based 
Curriculum 

You are invited to participate in a research study conducted by Catherine M. Wilson, MA 
a doctoral student at Claremont School of Theology, because your teacher is participating 
in the Goddess Finishing School Program. Your participation is voluntary. You should 
read the information below, and ask questions about anything you do not understand 
before deciding whether to participate. Your parent’s pennission will be sought; 
however, the final decision is yours. Even if your parents agree to your participation by 
signing a separate consent document, you don’t have to participate if you don’t want to. 
Please take as much time as you need to read this form. You may also decide to discuss it 
with your family or friends. If you agree to participate, you will be asked to sign this 
fonn. You may request a copy of this form. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The Goddess Finishing School was developed by Catherine M. Wilson for use in 
classrooms or community settings. The program is based on The Certificate of Engaged 
Compassion, developed by Frank Rogers, Jr. and the Center for Engaged Compassion 
which is located within Claremont School of Theology. The Center for Engaged 
Compassion is a practical education center that seeks to repair the world by applying the 
wisdom of compassion and contemplative practices to the problems of today 
( http://www.centerforengagedcompassion.eom/mission/T The study will investigate use 
of compassion-based and embodied practices as a methodology to empower girls and 
young women—in mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic program 
combining the approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical 
embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. 

STUDY PROCEDURES 

If you agree to participate in this study, you will participate in six (6) sessions of the 
program and be asked to complete surveys over the course program—one survey will be 
completed at the beginning of the program and one survey will be completed at the end of 
the program. Each survey should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. You may 
also be asked to participate in 30-minute focus group discussions during class time and/or 
after school. A focus group interview is an interview which includes more than two 
people being interviewed. The focus group interviews will be audio-recorded. If you do 
not want to be audio-recorded, you cannot participate in the focus group. Following this 
program, you will be asked to complete up a follow-up survey. This survey should take 
no more than 20 minutes to complete. You will be asked not to include your full name on 
the survey; in order to match the pre, post, and follow-up surveys, you will be asked to 
include birth month and birthdate, and the first letter of your first name and the first three 
letters of your last name. The birth-month-and-date coding as well as the letters of 
participant name will not be used in any publications—that is, only a birth-range will be 
published and no true initials will be attached to it at any point. 
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POTENTIAL RISKS AND DISCOMFORTS 

This project falls within normal activities of educational enterprises. There are no more 
than minimal potential risks and discomforts associated with this study. 

POTENTIAL BENEFITS TO PARTICIPANTS AND/OR TO SOCIETY 
You may not directly benefit from participation in the study. It is hoped that the results of 
this study will teach girls and young women contemplative practices to increase well¬ 
being and decrease stress and for adults and teachers to gain a better understanding of 
how to support well-being in girls and young women through the use of contemplative 
practices. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

I will keep your records for this study confidential as far as permitted by law. However, if 
I am required to do so by law, we will disclose confidential information about you. The 
researcher and the Claremont School of Theology’s Institutional Review Board (IRB) 
may access the data. The IRB reviews and monitors research studies to protect the rights 
and welfare of research subjects. 

Due to the nature of the focus group, the confidentiality of the focus group cannot be 
guaranteed; therefore, you are asked not to discuss the content of the focus group 
(including who participated in the group), with anyone not in the group. Only the 
researcher will have access to the data associated with this study. Neither you, your 
parents, nor anyone in the school will have access to your responses or to the audio 
recordings. 

The audio recordings will be transcribed (typed up) and then destroyed. I alone will 
transcribe the audio recordings; otherwise, if a transcription service is used, they will be 
required to sign a confidentiality agreement. The data will be viewed by the researcher. 
Names of all students and teachers participating in the study will remain confidential, and 
only available to the researcher. This Assent document will be destroyed at the end of the 
study; the remaining data—with no identifiable information—will be stored indefinitely 
in a locked, password-protected file on the computer/s of the researcher. The remaining 
data will be maintained indefinitely and may be used in future research studies. If you do 
not want your data used in future studies, you should not participate in this study. When 
the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no identifiable 
infonnation will be included. 

PARTICIPATION AND WITHDRAWAL 

Your participation is voluntary. Your refusal to participate will involve no penalty or loss 
of benefits to which you are otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your consent at any 
time and discontinue participation without penalty. You are not waiving any legal claims, 
rights or remedies because of your participation in this research study. 

ALTERNATIVES TO PARTICIPATION 

If you do not want to participate in the study, you will be asked to continue with regular 
school/classroom activities and/or homework assignments. Your grades will not be 
affected by whether or not you participate in the study. 

CONSENT FOR USE OF DATA/WITHDRAWL 

Following participation in the program, and prior to possible publication, you may 
disagree to grant use of data pertaining to your participation. Your refusal to grant use of 
data pertaining to your participation will involve no penalty or loss of benefits to which 
you are otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your consent at any time and discontinue 
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participation without penalty. You are not waiving any legal claims, rights or remedies 
because of your participation in this research study. 

INVESTIGATOR’S CONTACT INFORMATION 

If you have any questions or concerns about the research, please contact Catherine M. 
Wilson by email at cate.wilson@cst.edu. 

RIGHTS OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT—CONTACT INFORMATION 

If the participant has any questions about the research, the participant’s rights, or any 
subsequent problems relating with this study even those unforeseen in this agreement, the 
participant can contact the researcher’s adviser Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

Catherine M. Wilson Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

+1.917.941.5797 firogers@cst.edu 

cate.wilson@cst.edu. 

SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 

I have read the infonnation provided above. I have been given a chance to ask questions. 
My questions have been answered to my satisfaction, and I agree to participate in this 
study. I know that I may request to be given a copy of this form. 

Name of Participant [student] (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 

Signature of Participant/student Date 
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(IRB) APPENDIX D - Sample Focus Group Questions 

Instruction: 

Each focus group will be kept to a maximum of 30 minutes. 

Sessions will be Coded and Recorded. 

Value of practices and response to experience 

• Based on the practices activities that you just finished, what do you think the 
word “self-compassion” means? (Ask only to develop a common understanding 
of the definition) 

• Why do you think this program is using “self-compassion”? (Ask probing 
questions if needed like, “Do you think it uses self-compassion because...?”) 

• Is “self-compassion” important? Why? 

• Do you think having “self-compassion” can help you to feel calm? To help you if 
you’re feeling upset? Why? 

• What do you think you can leam from doing these “practices” that you don’t get 
from listening to a teacher talk about how to be kind to yourself or from reading 
about it in a book? (Ask for clarification of the answers if needed with questions 
like, “What do you mean by?” or “Can you give me an example?”) 

• How did the experience of taking part in this program impact you personally? 

• Which “practices” in the program did you like best? (Facilitated contemplative 
practices, self-guided contemplative practices, embodied practices, journaling, 
artistic practices) 

• How, if at all, will your participation in this program influence how you think 
about being kind to yourself in the future? 

• How, if at all, will your participation in this program influence how you think 
about being kind to others in the future? 

• What did you like about the program? What was challenging? 

Develop empathy and compassion 

• Do you think that having tools to be kind to yourself can help you to think about 
how you should treat others? (Ask probing questions if needed like, “Did the 
program change how you think about what it means to be kind to others?”) Why 
or why not? 

• How do you think that this program has impacted if you think that it is important 
for a person to practice self-compassion in order to help her/him to act 
responsibly in her/his community? With their friends? Family? How did it 
influence you personally? How did learning self-compassion practices and skills 
impact you? Do you think it will change how you act in the future? Why or why 
not? 
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(IRB) APPENDIX E - CITI Certificate 


COLLABORATIVE INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING INITIATIVE (CITI PROGRAM) 

COURSEWORK REQUIREMENTS REPORT* 


* NOTE: Scores on this Requirements Report reflect quiz completions at the time all requirements for the course were met. See list below for details. 
See separate Transcript Report for more recent quiz scores, including those on optional (supplemental) course elements. 


Name: 

Catherine Wilson (ID: 3693827) 

Email: 

cate.wilson@cst.edu 

Institution Affiliation: 

Claremont School of Theology (ID: 2897) 

Institution Unit: 

Practical Theology 

Phone: 

917-941-5797 

Curriculum Group: 

Students conducting no more than minimal risk research 

Course Learner Group: 

Students - Class projects 

Stage: 

Stage 1 - Basic Course 

Description: 

This course is appropriate for students doing class projects that qualify as "No More Than Minimal Risk" human 
subjects research. 

Report ID: 

15324118 

Completion Date: 

02/16/2015 

Expiration Date: 

02/15/2018 

Minimum Passing: 

80 

Reported Score*: 

92 


REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE MODULES ONLY 

Belmont Report and CITI Course Introduction 
Students in Research 

Completing the Human Subjects Research (HSR) Course 


DATE COMPLETED SCORE 

02/16/15 3/3(100%) 

02/16/15 9/10(90%) 

02/16/15 No Quiz 


For this Report to be valid, the learner identified above must have had a valid affiliation with the CITI Program subscribing institution 
identified above or have been a paid Independent Learner. 

CITI Program 

Email: citisuDDort@miami.edu 

Phone: 305-243-7970 

Web: httDs://www.citiDroaram.ora 
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(IRB) APPENDIX F - Claremont School of Theology Institutional Review Board 
Proof of Approval 

On Feb 12, 2019, at 12:37 PM, Institutional Review Board < irb@cst.edu > wrote: 

Dear Cate, 

I think this is excellent. Please, send the finished form once again for filing, without 
tracking and coloring. Yet I hereby grant your research protocol exemption. Good luck. 
Best, 

RF 

On Mon, Feb 11, 2019 at 7:18 AM Cate Wilson < catherine.wilson@cst.edu > wrote: 
Dear Dr. Faber, 


Attached please find my REVISED IRB proposal for its review by CST’s Institutional 
Review Board. Please Note: the document has changes tracked and new passage in 
yellow highlighting. 

I look forward to the Institutional Review Board's response to my revised proposal. 
Please let me know if you have any questions or require any further materials. 

Respectfully, 

Cate 


Cate Wilson 

Center for Engaged Compassion 
catherine.wilson@cst.edu 

917-941-5797 

Practical Theology/Spiritual Formation, PhD student 

Master of Arts in Theological Studies, 2014 
Spiritual Formation/Spiritual Care 
Claremont School of Theology 


On Feb 4, 2019, at 3:55 PM, Cate Wilson < catherine.wilson@cst.edu > wrote: 
Dear Dr. Faber, 
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Thank you to the IRB Committee for your review and consideration of my IRB Proposal. 
Thank you, also, for identifying the areas that need further clarification and revision. 

I will revise the proposal (using track changes) and resubmit to you this week. 

Warm regards, 

Cate 


Cate Wilson 

Center for Engaged Compassion 
catherine.wilson@cst.edu 

917-941-5797 

Practical Theology/Spiritual Formation, PhD student 

Master of Arts in Theological Studies, 2014 
Spiritual Formation/Spiritual Care 
Claremont School of Theology 


On Feb 4, 2019, at 12:40 PM, Institutional Review Board < irb@,cst.edu > wrote: 

Dear Cate, 

Your research protocol was received and has the IRB number 2019-0203. 

This is a very elaborate protocol and worked out meticulously. These are the things too 
consider before I can give you exemption: 

1) Add that the institution approval of all involved schools is sent at least per email to the 
advisor before you will begin any action related to this research. 

2. Add that the coding with birth-month and -date as well as the letters of the name will 
not be used in any publications, that is, only a birth-range will be published and no true 
initials will be attached to it at any point. 
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3. It must be possible for anyone involved, student and parents, later to disagree on the 
use of date; you must allow for this to happen; the forms (consent, sent) must contain 
such a passage. 

4. Add that you alone will transcribe the audios; otherwise, you need to use a service and 
need to add a confidentiality agreement. 

5. Add "how" (secure) you "indefinitely" will store "only" information that makes 
participants unidentifiable. 

Best, 

RF 


On Thu, Jan 31, 2019 at 3:35 PM Cate Wilson < catherine.wilson@cst.edu > wrote: 

Dear Dr. Faber, 

I am a Practical Theology/Spiritual Formation doctoral student. Dr. Fra nk Rogers, Jr. is 
my advisor. My dissertation committee is: Dr. Rogers (chair), The Rev. Dr. Sheryl 
Kujawa-Holbrook, Ed.D., Ph.D., and Alane K. Daugherty, Ph.D. (Cal Poly Pomona). I 
passed my qualifying exams last semester. Attached please find my IRB proposal for its 
review by CST’s Institutional Review Board. 

I look forward to the Institutional Review Board's response to my proposal. Please let me 
know if you have any questions or require any further materials. 

Respectfully, 

Cate 


Cate Wilson 

Center for Engaged Compassion 
catherine.wilson@cst.edu 

917-941-5797 

Practical Theology/Spiritual Formation, PhD student 

Master of Arts in Theological Studies, 2014 
Spiritual Fonnation/Spiritual Care 
Claremont School of Theology 


Begin forwarded message: 

From: Cate Wilson < catherine.wilson@cst.edu > 
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Subject: IRB Proposal — Catherine Wilson, Practical Theology/Spiritual Formation Ph.D. 
Program (F. Rogers, advisor) 

Date: January 10, 2019 at 4:13:28 PM PST 
To: IRB@cst.edu 

Dear Dr. Faber, 

I am a Practical Theology/Spiritual Formation doctoral student. Dr. Fra nk Rogers, Jr. is 
my advisor. My dissertation committee is: Dr. Rogers (chair), The Rev. Dr. Sheryl 
Kujawa-Holbrook, Ed.D., Ph.D., and Alane K. Daugherty, Ph.D. (Cal Poly Pomona). I 
passed my qualifying exams last semester. Attached please find my IRB proposal for its 
review by CST’s Institutional Review Board. 

I look forward to the Institutional Review Board's response to my proposal. Please let me 
know if you have any questions or require any further materials. 

Respectfully, 

Cate 


Cate Wilson 

Center for Engaged Compassion 
catherine.wilson@cst.edu 

917-941-5797 

Practical Theology/Spiritual Formation, PhD student 

Master of Arts in Theological Studies, 2014 
Spiritual Fonnation/Spiritual Care 
Claremont School of Theology 


Roland Faber 
IRB Chair, CST 
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APPENDIX B - Data Collection Instruments, Program Informational Letter to 
Students and Parents 


Dear 6 th Grade Students and Parents, 

As we come to the end of the year, much of what we have been discussing, in 6 th grade, has been 
about transitions, choices, and how to take care of ourselves as we move further into our journeys 
at school and in life. It is an exciting time, and it is often a time that presents challenges, both 
socially and academically. Sometimes those challenges can become difficult, and so it is 
important that we learn ways to support ourselves and others during those times. We recently 
watched Pixar’s Inside Out and used it as a tool to examine emotions, our brains, and how 
avoiding difficult emotions can get us stuck. Much of recent conversation has been about memory 
and sleep and how the brain works when we don’t take care of our bodies. 

With all of that in mind, we have a wonderful opportunity to share with the 6 th grade - a one-day 
workshop on self-awareness and compassion. Cate Wilson, Westridge mom of Claire Denault - 
Class of 2021 (once a 6 th grade student in my class), is in the final stages of completing her 
doctoral program at Claremont School of Theology with a focus on “Engaged Compassion.” The 
central component of her doctoral research is the development of a curriculum for middle school 
girls, to be used in classrooms or community settings, to help them develop competencies in these 
areas. 

The primary goal of this study is to examine whether and how the use of compassion-based and 
embodied practices impacts the well-being and empowerment of girls and young women - in 
mind, body, and spirit - through an integrated, holistic program combining the approaches of 
engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, 
and narrative pedagogy>. 

Cate and 1 have worked together to bring this workshop to the 6 th grade class, Friday, May 24 th . 
The intentions and activities for the day include understanding the nature and components of 
compassion and self-compassion, to develop skills in getting grounded, to develop greater self- 
awareness, and to develop techniques for embodied practices (breathing & yoga) to help manage 
stress and anxiety. 

The workshop will be contained within the school day and take place entirely on our campus. 
Arrival and dismissal remain standard, and lunch and recess will remain the same. Because this is 
part of Cate’s doctoral field work, she is required to obtain permission from both parents and the 
girls for their participation. Please read the following Information Sheet, Cate’s c.v., Informed 
Consent for Non-Medical Research: Parental Permission and Student Assent Form. Please sign 
and return these, electronically, no later than Wednesday, May 22 nd . 

We genuinely hope you will allow your daughter to participate in this very special day. It is my 
vision that this will become a standard part of the 6 th grade program, once Cate’s curriculum is 
published. If you and your child choose not to participate, we will make arrangements for her to 
engage in other activities and work at school that day. 

Please feel free to contact me if you have any concerns or questions. 1 am more than happy to talk 
with you via email, on the phone or in person. 

Warmest regards, 

Christine Kiphart 
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APPENDIX C - Data Collection Instruments, Program Overview/Purpose of the 
Study 

Supporting Character and Courage: A Workshop on Compassion and Awareness 

Information Sheet 

Program Overview/Purpose of the Study 

Supporting Character and Courage: A Workshop on Compassion and Awareness (aka The 
Goddess Finishing School ) was developed by Catherine M. Wilson, MA (Cate) for use in 
classrooms or community settings. The program is based on The Certificate of Engaged 
Compassion, developed by Frank Rogers, Jr. and the Center for Engaged Compassion which is 
located within Claremont School of Theology. The Center for Engaged Compassion is a practical 
education center that seeks to repair the world by applying the wisdom of compassion and 
contemplative practices to the problems of today 
(http://www.centerforengagedcompassion.com/mission/) . 

The primary goal of this study is to examine whether and how the use of compassion-based and 
embodied practices impacts the well-being and empowerment of girls and young women—in 
mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic program combining the approaches of 
engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, 
and narrative pedagogy. 

To this end, Cate has designed a one-day workshop, and has worked to form special relationships 
with schools where teachers have agreed to participate in this study. Participation is voluntary. 
Claremont School of Theology’s Institutional Review Board has approved this program as part of 
Cate’s PhD dissertation research. A detailed description of the program is included in the parental 
consent and student assent forms. 

Study Procedures 

Those who agree to participate in this study will participate in the one-day program 
(approximately 6 hours) and be asked to complete surveys over the course program—one survey 
will be completed at the beginning of the program and one survey will be completed at the end of 
the program. Each survey should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. Participants may 
also be asked to participate in 30-minute focus group discussions during class time and/or after 
school. A focus group interview is an interview which includes more than two people being 
interviewed. The focus group interviews will be audio-recorded. Those who do not want to be 
audio-recorded, cannot participate in the focus group. Following this program, participants will 
be asked to complete up a follow-up survey. This survey should take no more than 20 minutes to 
complete. Participant privacy will be protected. Participant names will not be used in any 
publications. 

Session Overview. 

Part 1 : Introductions and Group Agreement—how do we want to make this space ours? 
What is compassion? What is self-compassion? Why do we need to practice it? Who me, 
Stressed? 

Part 2: In Our Bodies —Focus on Embodied Practices and Resources Embodied Practice: 
Gentle Yoga practice led by Jenny Lin, certified yoga instructor 

Part 3: How to Get Grounded, Part 1. Practice: Getting Grounded—Taking Your PULSE 
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Part 4: How can we better deal with difficulty? How can we have our needs met in 
difficult situations—with compassion and integrity? How to Get Grounded, Part 2. 
Introduction to Non-violent Communication model. Practice: Examining Needs—FLAG 

Part 5: How can we better deal with difficulty with others? Is anyone listening? Practice: 
Getting Grounded, Taking The PULSE of another. 

Part 6 : What to Make of it? Discerning Compassionate action in our community, family, 
world. Creative Practice: Collage/Vision Board—assembling your toolkit. 

Tha nk you for participating in this program! You have an essential role in helping me to study 
use of compassion-based and embodied practices with girls and young women and to better 
understand whether and how engaging with these practices impacts the well-being of participants. 
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Cate Wilson 


917.941.5797 catherine.wilson@cst.edu Pasadena, CA 


EDUCATION 

Candidate, Ph.D. in Practical Theology - Spiritual Formation 2014-present 

Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, CA 

Current Status: Qualifying Exams & Course Work Completed , IRB Proposal approved , 
Dissertation Proposal approved , in Field Research Phase 

Master of Arts in Religion, Interdisciplinary & Comparative Studies 2014 

Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, CA 
Recipient of President’s Award for Academic Excellence 
Recipient of University Scholar Master’s Program Fellowship 

Associate of Arts in Photography 1984 

The Art Institute of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, PA 
Graduated with High Honors 


SKILLS 

Project Management - Conflict Transformation and Resolution -Restorative Practices - 

Community Engagement 

Outreach - Professional Development - Strategic Planning - Team Leadership 
Communication - Process Improvement - Budgeting and Cost Control 


PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

PROJECT MANAGER, COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT & OUTREACH 2016 - Present 

USC Shoah Foundation, University of Southern California / Los Angeles, CA 

• Responsible for outreach, engagement, and enrollment of educators across North 
America offering professional development for IWitness, USC Shoah 
Foundation’s no-cost educational website. 

• Project Manager of the Schindler’s List 25 th anniversary North American student 
screenings 

• Coordinated over 150 simultaneous screenings for nearly 10,000 Middle 
and High School students and teachers across North America over 2 days 

• Serve as USCSF project liaison with NBC Universal Distribution and 
Exhibition and the following partners - Discovery Education, Facing 
History and Ourselves, Echoes & Reflections, and Journeys in Film 

• Responsible for project design, logistics, and implementation including 
outreach, engagement, enrollment, budget preparation, tracking, and 
management, and post-screening monitoring and evaluation 
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• Project Manager of #StrongerThanHate education program with Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas High School teacher, Ivy Schamis, and students in Parkland, 
Florida. 

• Manage outreach, relationship, and all logistics and travel on location to 
Parkland for facilitation and filming of the program as well as group’s 
travel to Los Angeles for Shoah Foundation Ambassadors of Humanity 
Gala #StrongerThanHate tribute to Ms. Schamis. 

• Budget preparation, tracking, and management 

• Supervise and manage community engagement, outreach, and data reporting on 
behalf of the Next Generation Council IWitness Advocacy Program as part of 
members’ preparation for board service 

• Project Manager with Measurement and Evaluation program director and 
principal investigator to: 

• Liaise with USC IRB department on behalf of USC Shoah Foundation, 
including gaining IRB approval for various USC Shoah Foundation 
programs 

• Project manage Partner School Program multi-year longitudinal control 
group study with Detroit-area teaching teams 

• Facilitate field observation and facilitation of focus groups 

• Contribute to qualitative and quantitative survey authorship and reporting 

• Project Manager of IWitness Detroit, 2-year USC Shoah Foundation partnership 
with The Ford Foundation. 

• Surpassed outreach goal, attaining 46% increased enrollment - largest 
increase in community outreach to date 

• Project management and outreach for the USC Shoah Foundation William P. 
Lauder Jr. Intern program - https://iwitness.usc.edu/sfi/sites/juniorintem/ 

CO-PROGRAM DIRECTOR, CERTIFIED FACILITATOR 2013 - 2016 

Center for Engaged Compassion /Claremont, CA 

• Lead Center’s efforts to bring the Compassion Practice to organizational and 
educational contexts 

• Budget preparation, tracking, and management 

• Created and launched the Center’s Facilitator Training Program 

• Project Manage logistics for in-person and hybrid twelve-week compassion 
formation programs 

• Co-lead in-person and hybrid twelve-week compassion formation programs 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 2014 -present 

To Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. Muriel Bernice Roberts Professor of Narrative Pedagogy and Spiritual 

Formation 
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Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, CA 

TEACHING ASSISTANT 2015 - 2018 

To Dr. Andrew Dreitcer, Associate Professor of Spirituality 
Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, CA 

ADVISOR & PROJECT AND EVENT COORDINATOR 2013 - 2014 

Office of Internships & Career Services, Office of the Dean 
Claremont School of Theology, Claremont, CA 

SERVICE 

Serve as Co-chair of both the Shoah Foundation USC Policy and Workplace Environment 
Committees 

Self-Care workshop Co-creator and leader, for Claremont School of Theology, Office of Student 
and Community Life 

CERTIFICATIONS 

Center for Engaged Compassion, Certified Facilitator (2014) 

Center for Mindful Self-Compassion, Mindful Self-Compassion Program Certification (2015) 

PAST PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 

Award-winning Producer in the entertainment industry with 15-year successful track record 
developing, budgeting, raising funds and line producing films, television commercials, 
educational media, and documentaries. 
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APPENDIX D - Data Collection Instruments, Parental Consent Form 

Claremont School of Theology 
1325 College Ave. 

Claremont, CA 91711 

INFORMED CONSENT FOR NON-MEDICAL RESEARCH 
PARENTAL PERMISSION 

Supporting Character and Courage: A Workshop on Compassion and Awareness (as part 
of a doctoral dissertation, aka The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, 
Engaged-Compassion-based Curriculum) 

Your child is invited to participate in a research study conducted by Catherine M. Wilson, 
MA, a doctoral student at Claremont School of Theology, because your child’s teacher is 
participating in the Supporting Character and Courage: A Workshop on Compassion and 
Awareness. Your child’s participation is voluntary. You should read the information 
below, and ask questions about anything you do not understand before deciding whether 
to participate. 

Please take as much time as you need to read the consent form. Your child will also be 
asked her permission. Your child can decline to participate, even if you agree to allow 
participation. You and/or your child may also decide to discuss it with your family or 
friends. If you agree to allow your child to participate, you will be asked to sign this 
fonn. Your child will be given a separate document, called an Assent Form, to read and 
sign, if your child agrees to participate in the study. You may request a copy of this form. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Supporting Character and Courage: A Workshop on Compassion and Awareness (aka, 
The Goddess Finishing School : A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion-based 
Curriculum) was developed by Catherine M. Wilson for use in classrooms or community 
settings. The program is based on The Certificate of Engaged Compassion, developed by 
Fra nk Rogers, Jr. and the Center for Engaged Compassion which is located within 
Claremont School of Theology. The Center for Engaged Compassion is a practical 
education center that seeks to repair the world by applying the wisdom of compassion 
and contemplative practices to the problems of today 

( http://www.centerforengagedcompassion.com/mission/) . The study will investigate use 
of compassion-based and embodied practices as a methodology to empower girls and 
young women—in mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic program 
combining the approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical 
embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. 

STUDY PROCEDURES 

If your child agrees to participate in this study, she will participate in the one-day 
program (approximately 6 hours) and be asked to complete surveys over the course 
program—one survey will be completed at the beginning of the program and one survey 
will be completed at the end of the program. Each survey should take no more than 20 
minutes to complete. Your child may also be asked to participate in 30-minute focus 
group discussions during class time and/or after school. A focus group interview is an 
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interview which includes more than two people being interviewed. The focus group 
interviews will be audio-recorded. If you do not want your child to be audio-recorded, 
your child cannot participate in the focus group. 

Following this program, your child will be asked to complete up a follow-up survey. This 
survey should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. Your child will be asked not to 
include her full name on the survey; in order to match the pre, post, and follow-up 
surveys, your child will be asked to include birth month and birthdate, and the first letter 
of her first name and the first three letters of her last name. The birth-month-and date 
coding as well as the letters of participant name will not be used in any publications— 
that is, only a birth-range will be published and no true initials will be attached to it at 
any point. 

POTENTIAL RISKS AND DISCOMFORTS 

This project falls within nonnal activities of educational enterprises. There are no more 
than minimal potential risks and discomforts associated with this study. 

POTENTIAL BENEFITS TO PARTICIPANTS AND/OR TO SOCIETY 
Your child may not directly benefit from participation in the study. It is hoped that the 
results of this study will teach girls and young women contemplative practices to increase 
well-being and decrease stress and for adults and teachers to gain a better understanding 
of how to support well-being in girls and young women through the use of contemplative 
practices. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

I will keep your records for this study confidential as far as permitted by law. However, if 
I am required to do so by law, we will disclose confidential information about you. The 
researcher, and the Claremont School of Theology’s Institutional Review Board (IRB) 
may access the data. The IRB reviews and monitors research studies to protect the rights 
and welfare of research subjects. Due to the nature of the focus group, the confidentiality 
of the focus group cannot be guaranteed; therefore, your child is asked not to discuss the 
content of the focus group (including who participated in the group), with anyone not in 
the group. 

Only the researcher will have access to the data associated with this study. Neither you, 
your child nor anyone in the school will have access to your child’s responses or to the 
audio recordings. 

The audio recordings will be transcribed (typed up) and then destroyed. I alone will 
transcribe the audio recordings; otherwise, if a transcription service is used, they will be 
required to sign a confidentiality agreement. 

The data will be viewed by the researcher. Names of all students and teachers 
participating in the study will remain confidential, and only available to members of the 
researcher or research team. This Consent document will be destroyed at the end of the 
study; the remaining data—with no identifiable information—will be stored indefinitely 
in a locked, password-protected file on the computer/s of the researcher. The remaining 
data will be maintained indefinitely and may be used in future research studies. If you do 
not want your child’s data used in future studies, your child should not participate in this 
study. When the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no 
identifiable infonnation will be included. 
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PARTICIPATION AND WITHDRAWAL 

Your child’s participation is voluntary. Your refusal to participate will involve no penalty 
or loss of benefits to which your child is otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your 
consent at any time and discontinue participation without penalty. You are not waiving 
any legal claims, rights or remedies because of your child’s participation in this research 
study. 

ALTERNATIVES TO PARTICIPATION 

If your child does not want to participate in the study, your child will be asked to 
continue with regular school/classroom activities and/or homework assignments. Your 
child’s grades will not be affected by whether or not he/she participates in the study. 

CONSENT FOR USE OF DATA/WITHDRAWL 

Following participation in the program, and prior to possible publication, you or your 
child may disagree to grant use of data pertaining to your child’s participation. Your 
refusal to grant use of data pertaining to your child’s participation will involve no penalty 
or loss of benefits to which your child is otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your 
consent at any time and discontinue participation without penalty. You are not waiving 
any legal claims, rights or remedies because of your child’s participation in this research 
study. 

INVESTIGATOR’S CONTACT INFORMATION 

If you have any questions or concerns about the research, please contact Catherine M. 
Wilson by email at cate.wilson@cst.edu . 

RIGHTS OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT - CONTACT INFORMATION 

If the participant has any questions about the research, the participant’s rights, or any 
subsequent problems relating with this study even those unforeseen in this agreement, the 
participant can contact the researcher’s adviser, Dr. Fra nk Rogers, Jr. 

Catherine M. Wilson Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

+1.917.941.5797 frogers@cst.edu 

cate.wilson@cst.edu. 


SIGNATURE OF PARENT(S) _ 

I have read the information provided above. I have been given a chance to ask questions. 
My questions have been answered to my satisfaction, and I agree to participate in this 
study and/or have my child participate in this study. I know that I may request to be given 
a copy of this form. 

□ I agree to allow my child to be audio/video-recorded /photographed 
n I do not want my child to be audio/video-taped/photographed 


Name of Participant (Child) 


Name of Parent 


Signature of Parent 
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APPENDIX E - Data Collection Instruments, Student Assent Form 


Claremont School of Theology 
1325 College Ave. 

Claremont, CA 91711 

INFORMED CONSENT FOR NON-MEDICAL RESEARCH 
_ STUDENT ASSENT FORM (for youth 10-17) _ 

Supporting Character and Courage: A Workshop on Compassion and Awareness (as part 
of a doctoral dissertation, aka The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, 
Engaged-Compassion-based Curriculum) 

You are invited to participate in a research study conducted by Catherine M. Wilson, MA 
a doctoral student at Claremont School of Theology, because your teacher is participating 
in the Supporting Character and Courage: A Workshop on Compassion and Awareness 
Program. Your participation is voluntary. You should read the information below, and 
ask questions about anything you do not understand before deciding whether to 
participate. Your parent’s permission will be sought; however, the final decision is yours. 
Even if your parents agree to your participation by signing a separate consent document, 
you don’t have to participate if you don’t want to. Please take as much time as you need 
to read this form. You may also decide to discuss it with your family or friends. If you 
agree to participate, you will be asked to sign this fonn. You may request a copy of this 
fonn. 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Supporting Character and Courage: A Workshop on Compassion and Awareness (aka, 
The Goddess Finishing School: A Relational, Embodied, Engaged-Compassion-based 
Curriculum) was developed by Catherine M. Wilson for use in classrooms or community 
settings. The program is based on The Certificate of Engaged Compassion, developed by 
Fra nk Rogers, Jr. and the Center for Engaged Compassion which is located within 
Claremont School of Theology. The Center for Engaged Compassion is a practical 
education center that seeks to repair the world by applying the wisdom of compassion 
and contemplative practices to the problems of today 

( http://www.centerforengagedcompassion.eom/mission/T The study will investigate use 
of compassion-based and embodied practices as a methodology to empower girls and 
young women—in mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic program 
combining the approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, physical 
embodiment, interpersonal neurobiology, and narrative pedagogy. 

STUDY PROCEDURES 

If you agree to participate in this study, you will participate in the one-day program 
(approximately 6 hours) and be asked to complete surveys over the course program—one 
survey will be completed at the beginning of the program and one survey will be 
completed at the end of the program. Each survey should take no more than 20 minutes to 
complete. You may also be asked to participate in 30-minute focus group discussions 
during class time and/or after school. A focus group interview is an interview which 
includes more than two people being interviewed. The focus group interviews will be 
audio-recorded. If you do not want to be audio-recorded, you cannot participate in the 
focus group. Following this program, you will be asked to complete up a follow-up 
survey. This survey should take no more than 20 minutes to complete. You will be asked 
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not to include your full name on the survey; in order to match the pre, post, and follow-up 
surveys, you will be asked to include birth month and birthdate, and the first letter of your 
first name and the first three letters of your last name. The birth-month-and-date coding 
as well as the letters of participant name will not be used in any publications—that is, 
only a birth-range will be published and no true initials will be attached to it at any point. 

POTENTIAL RISKS AND DISCOMFORTS 

This project falls within nonnal activities of educational enterprises. There are no more 
than minimal potential risks and discomforts associated with this study. 

POTENTIAL BENEFITS TO PARTICIPANTS AND/OR TO SOCIETY 

You may not directly benefit from participation in the study. It is hoped that the results of 
this study will teach girls and young women contemplative practices to increase well¬ 
being and decrease stress and for adults and teachers to gain a better understanding of 
how to support well-being in girls and young women through the use of contemplative 
practices. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

I will keep your records for this study confidential as far as permitted by law. However, if 
I am required to do so by law, we will disclose confidential information about you. The 
researcher and the Claremont School of Theology’s Institutional Review Board (IRB) 
may access the data. The IRB reviews and monitors research studies to protect the rights 
and welfare of research subjects. 

Due to the nature of the focus group, the confidentiality of the focus group cannot be 
guaranteed; therefore, you are asked not to discuss the content of the focus group 
(including who participated in the group), with anyone not in the group. Only the 
researcher will have access to the data associated with this study. Neither you, your 
parents nor anyone in the school will have access to your responses or to the audio 
recordings. 

The audio recordings will be transcribed (typed up) and then destroyed. I alone will 
transcribe the audio recordings; otherwise, if a transcription service is used, they will be 
required to sign a confidentiality agreement. The data will be viewed by the researcher. 
Names of all students and teachers participating in the study will remain confidential, and 
only available to the researcher. This Assent document will be destroyed at the end of the 
study; the remaining data—with no identifiable information—will be stored indefinitely 
in a locked, password-protected file on the computer/s of the researcher. The remaining 
data will be maintained indefinitely and may be used in future research studies. If you do 
not want your data used in future studies, you should not participate in this study. When 
the results of the research are published or discussed in conferences, no identifiable 
infonnation will be included. 

PARTICIPATION AND WITHDRAWAL 

Your participation is voluntary. Your refusal to participate will involve no penalty or loss 
of benefits to which you are otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your consent at any 
time and discontinue participation without penalty. You are not waiving any legal claims, 
rights or remedies because of your participation in this research study. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO PARTICIPATION 

If you do not want to participate in the study, you will be asked to continue with regular 
school/classroom activities and/or homework assignments. Your grades will not be 
affected by whether or not you participate in the study. 

CONSENT FOR USE OF DATA/WITHDRAWL 

Following participation in the program, and prior to possible publication, you may 
disagree to grant use of data pertaining to your participation. Your refusal to grant use of 
data pertaining to your participation will involve no penalty or loss of benefits to which 
you are otherwise entitled. You may withdraw your consent at any time and discontinue 
participation without penalty. You are not waiving any legal claims, rights or remedies 
because of your participation in this research study. 

INVESTIGATOR’S CONTACT INFORMATION 

If you have any questions or concerns about the research, please contact Catherine M. 
Wilson by email at cate.wilson@cst.edu. 

RIGHTS OF RESEARCH PARTICIPANT—CONTACT INFORMATION 

If the participant has any questions about the research, the participant’s rights, or any 
subsequent problems relating with this study even those unforeseen in this agreement, the 
participant can contact the researcher’s adviser Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

Catherine M. Wilson Dr. Frank Rogers, Jr. 

+1.917.941.5797 frogers@cst.edu 

cate.wilson@cst.edu. 


SIGNATURE OF STUDENT 


I have read the infonnation provided above. I have been given a chance to ask questions. 
My questions have been answered to my satisfaction, and I agree to participate in this 
study. I know that I may request to be given a copy of this form. 


Name of Participant [student] (PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 


Signature of Participant/student 


Date 
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APPENDIX F - Data Collection Instruments, Pre-Survey Questions 

Instructions: The questions in this scale ask you about your feelings and thoughts 
during the last month. In each case, you will be asked to indicate by circling how 
often you felt or thought a certain way. (Response values: 0=never, l=almost never, 
2=sometimes, 3=fairly often; 4=very often). 


Q1 Self-Compassion Program Student Pre-Survey 

Thank you for participating in the Self-Compassion Program Student. Please complete 
the following survey by checking a response or writing in your comments. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Please be honest because your feedback will help 
me with my research. All responses will be anonymous and confidential. You will not 
be graded on this survey, and your teacher and/or parents will not see your answers. 


PERCEIVED STRESS SCALE 

The questions in this scale ask you about your feelings and thoughts during the last 
month. 

In each case, you will be asked to indicate by circling how often you felt or thought a 
certain way. 

Name Date 


Age_ 

Gender (Circle): F Other_ 

0 = Never 1 = Almost Never 2 = Sometimes 3 = Fairly Often 4 = Very Often 
0 = Never 1 = Almost Never 2 = Sometimes 3 = Fairly Often 4 = Very Often 

1. In the last month, how often have you been upset because of 
something that happened unexpectedly? 

0 1234 

2. In the last month, how often have you felt that you were unable to 
control the important things in your life? 

0 12 3 4 

3. In the last month, how often have you felt nervous and “stressed”? 0 12 3 4 

4. In the last month, how often have you felt confident about your 
ability to handle your personal problems? 

0 1234 
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5. In the last month, how often have you felt that things were going 
your way? 

0 1234 

6. In the last month, how often have you found that you could not cope 
with all the things that you had to do? 

0 12 3 4 

7. In the last month, how often have you been able to control irritations 
in your life? 

0 1234 


8. In the last month, how often have you felt that you were on top of 
things? 

0 1234 

9. In the last month, how often have you been angered because of 
things that were outside of your control? 

0 1234 

10. In the last month, how often have you felt difficulties were piling up 
so high that you could not overcome them? 

0 1234 

In the last month, how often have you: 

Ql) Been upset because of something that happened unexpectedly? 

Q2) Felt that you were unable to control the important things in your life? 

Q3) Felt nervous and stressed? 

Q4) Felt confident about your ability to handle your personal problems? 

Q5) Felt that things were going your way? 

Q6) Found that you could not cope with all the things that you had to do? 

Q7) Been able to control irritations in your life? 

Q8) Felt that you were on top of things? 

Q9) Been angered because of things that were outside of your control? 

Q 10) Felt difficulties were piling up so high that you could not overcome them? 

[To score this measure, reverse the scores for the positively stated items (items 4, 5, 7, 
and 8), such that a score of 4 will become a score of 0, a score of 3 will become a score of 
1, and so on. 

Next, sum the reverse-scored items with the remaining 6 items. Scores range from 0 to 
40. This scale has no diagnostic cut-offs. Higher scores correspond to a higher level of 
perceived stress.] 
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Q 11.1 have ways/tools/practices that I engage in to help me to be calm and to manage 
my stress. 

T 

F 

Q 12.1 would use ways/tools/practices to help me to be calm and to manage my stress if 
they were available to me. 

T 

F 


Q 13.1 wish my parents/guardians would help me with ways to be calm and to manage 
my stress. 

T 

F 

Q 14.1 wish my teachers at my school would help me with ways to be calm and to 
manage my stress. 

T 

F 


Q15 When someone disagrees with me, I am open to listening to their opinion. 
O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 


Q16 When someone disagrees with me, I usually feel confident in expressing my views. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 
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Q17 I am usually good at understanding another person’s perspective, even if I don’t 
agree with it. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q18 I think that students in my school have respect for each other (regardless of a 
person’s background, gender, culture, race, dis/ability). 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 


Q19 I think that I, and other students in my school, have the power to communicate to the 
teachers and school administrators to make constructive changes to strengthen our 
community. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q20 At school, there is a teacher or other adult who is there for me when I need help. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 
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Q21 Outside of school, there is an adult who is there for me when I need help. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q22 There is an adult in my life who always encourages me to do my best. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q23 I bounce back easily after facing a difficult problem. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q24 Please answer the following questions about yourself. 
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Q25 What is your RACE/ETHNICITY? (Check ALL that apply.) 

□ African American/Black (1) 

□ Asian/Asian American (2) 

□ Hispanic/Latino (3) 

□ Native American/Alaskan Native (4) 

□ Pacific Islander (5) 

□ White/Caucasian (6) 

□ I prefer not to answer. (7) 

□ Other. Please describe: (8) 


Q26 Please tell provide your birth month and birth date AND the first letter of your first 
name and the first three letters of your last name. This information will be used for 
survey matching only. 


Q27 What is your birth month? 
T January (1) ... December (12) 


Q28 What is your birth day? 
T 1 (1) ... 31 (31) 


Q29 What is the FIRST LETTER of your FIRST NAME? 


Q30 What are the FIRST THREE LETTERS of your LAST NAME? 


Q31 

Thank you for completing this survey! 
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APPENDIX G - Data Collection Instruments, Post-Survey Questions 

Post Survey 

Thank you for participating in the Compassion Program. 

Please complete the following survey by checking a response or writing in your 
comments. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Please be honest because your feedback will help 
me with my research. All responses will be anonymous and confidential. You will not be 
graded on this survey, and your teacher and/or parents will not see your answers. 

The first 10 questions ask you about your feelings and thoughts during the last month. 
AFTER TAKING PART IN THE PROGRAM, please note if your feelings and 
thoughts have changed about these situations. In each case, you will be asked to 
indicate how often you felt or thought a certain way. 

0 = Never 

1 = Almost Never 

2 = Sometimes 

3 = Fairly Often 

4 = Very Often 

PERCEIVED STRESS SCALE 

The questions in this scale ask you about your feelings and thoughts during 
month. 

In each case, you will be asked to indicate by circling how often you felt or 
certain way. 

Name 


the last 
thought a 
Date 


Age_ 

Gender (Circle): F Other_ 

0 = Never 1 = Almost Never 2 = Sometimes 3 = Fairly Often 4 = Very Often 
0 = Never 1 = Almost Never 2 = Sometimes 3 = Fairly Often 4 = Very Often 

1. In the last month, how often have you been upset because of 
something that happened unexpectedly? 

0 12 3 4 

2. In the last month, how often have you felt that you were unable to 
control the important things in your life? 

0 1234 

3. In the last month, how often have you felt nervous and “stressed”? 0 12 3 4 

4. In the last month, how often have you felt confident about your 
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ability to handle your personal problems? 

0 1234 

5. In the last month, how often have you felt that things were going 
your way? 

0 1234 

6. In the last month, how often have you found that you could not cope 
with all the things that you had to do? 

0 1234 

7. In the last month, how often have you been able to control irritations 
in your life? 

0 1234 

8. In the last month, how often have you felt that you were on top of 
things? 

0 1234 

9. In the last month, how often have you been angered because of 
things that were outside of your control? 

0 1234 

10. In the last month, how often have you felt difficulties were piling up 
so high that you could not overcome them? 

0 1234 

In the last month, how often have you: 

Ql) Been upset because of something that happened unexpectedly? 

Q2) Felt that you were unable to control the important things in your life? 

Q3) Felt nervous and stressed? 

Q4) Felt confident about your ability to handle your personal problems? 

Q5) Felt that things were going your way? 

Q6) Found that you could not cope with all the things that you had to do? 

Q7) Been able to control irritations in your life? 

Q8) Felt that you were on top of things? 

Q9) Been angered because of things that were outside of your control? 

Q 10) Felt difficulties were piling up so high that you could not overcome them? 

[To score this measure, reverse the scores for the positively stated items (items 4, 5, 7, 
and 8), such that a score of 4 will become a score of 0, a score of 3 will become a score of 
1, and so on. 

Next, sum the reverse-scored items with the remaining 6 items. Scores range from 0 to 
40. This scale has no diagnostic cut-offs. Higher scores correspond to a higher level of 
perceived stress.] 
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Q 11.1 learned things in this Compassion Program to help me to manage my stress. 

T 

F 

Q 12. If you learned things in this Compassion Program to help you manage your stress, 
please list what you found most helpful. 

WRITE IN: 

Q 13.1 learned things in this Compassion Program to help me to be calm. 

T 

F 

Q 14. If you learned things in this Compassion Program to help you to be calm, please 
list what you found most helpful. 

WRITE IN: 

Q15 Going forward, I plan to use the "practices" I learned in this Compassion Program to 
help me manage my stress. 

T 

F 


Q16 Please list which "practices" you learned in this Compassion Program that you plan 
to use going forward to help to manage your stress. 

WRITE IN: 

Q17 Going forward, I plan to use the "practices" I learned in this Compassion Program to 
help me stay calm. 

T 

F 

Q18 Please list which "practices" you learned in this Compassion Program that you plan 
to use going forward to help to you stay calm. 

WRITE IN: 

Q19 I wish my parents/guardians would help me with ways to be calm and to manage my 
stress. 

T 

F 

Q20 I wish my teachers at my school would help me with ways to be calm and to manage 
my stress. 

T 

F 
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Q21 After participating in this Compassion Program, when someone disagrees with me, I 
think I will be open to listening to their opinion. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q22 After participating in this Compassion Program, I have learned ways to handle 
problems, conflicts, or rejection in situations when I encounter them with my friends. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q23 After participating in this Compassion Program, I feel more confident in expressing 
my views when someone disagrees with me. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q24 After participating in this Compassion Program, I have new skills for understanding 
another person’s perspective, even if I don’t agree with it. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 
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Q25 I think that students in my school have respect for each other (regardless of a 
person’s background, gender, culture, race, dis/ability). 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q26 After participating in this Compassion Program, I think that students in my class 
have the power to communicate ideas to the teachers and school administrators to make 
constructive changes to strengthen our community. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q 27 At school, there is a teacher or other adult who is there for me when I need help. 

T 

F 

Q28 Outside of school, there is an adult who is there for me when I need help. 

T 

F 

Q29 There is an adult in my life who always encourages me to do my best. 

T 

F 

Q30 After participating in this Compassion Program, I have new skills to help me to 
bounce back easily after facing a difficult problem. 

O Strongly Agree (5) 

O Agree (4) 

O Neither Agree nor Disagree (3) 

O Disagree (2) 

O Strongly Disagree (1) 

Q 30 Please answer the following questions about yourself. 
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Q31 What is your RACE/ETHNICITY? (Check ALL that apply.) 

□ African American/Black (1) 

□ Asian/Asian American (2) 

□ Hispanic/Latino (3) 

□ Native American/Alaskan Native (4) 

□ Pacific Islander (5) 

□ White/Caucasian (6) 

□ I prefer not to answer. (7) 

□ Other. Please describe: (8) 


Q32 Please tell provide your birth month and birth date AND the first letter of your first 
name and the first three letters of your last name. This information will be used for 
survey matching only. 


Q33 What is your birth month? 
T January (1) ... December (12) 


Q34 What is your birth day? 
T 1 (1) ... 31 (31) 


Q35 What is the FIRST LETTER of your FIRST NAME? 


Q36 What are the FIRST THREE LETTERS of your LAST NAME? 


Q37 

Thank you for completing this survey! 
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APPENDIX H - Data Collection Instruments, GFS Compassion Program Focus 
Group Protocol - May 2019 

The primary goal of this study is to examine whether and how the use of compassion- 
based and embodied contemplative practices impacts the well-being and empowerment of 
girls and young women—in mind, body, and spirit—through an integrated, holistic 
program combining the approaches of engaged compassion, contemplative practices, 
physical embodiment, and interpersonal neurobiology. 

Research Questions: 

Ql: What positive role can spiritual formation, compassion-based contemplative 
practices, practical and feminist theologies, and psycho-social and social science 
developmental best practices play in the spiritual/emotional/psycho-social development 
of those who identify as girls and young women—particularly with respect to sense of 
self, voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, relationality, sense of community, and 
reduction/prevention of “risky" behaviors? 

Q2: Which compassion-based contemplative and embodied practices prove most 
beneficial for this population? 

Q3 :How might a program be designed to promote wellness and wholeness, identity and 
agency development, and positive sense of self and authenticity, and decrease perceived 
and actual stress and anxiety? 


Program Focus Group Questions 
Develop compassion, self-compassion 

• What stands out to you when you think about the compassion workshop you 
participated in today? 


• Why do these things stand out to you? 


• What do they mean to you? 
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• What did you learn about yourself in the workshop today that you didn’t know 
before? 


• What did you learn about community in the workshop today that you didn’t know 
before? 


• What did you learn in the workshop today that you didn’t kn ow before? 

• What was most helpful? 

• Least helpful? 

• Which practices were most helpful? 

• Is this something you would like to see as a regular part of your school’s 
curriculum? 

• What would you change? 

• Keep the same? 

• What do you think I missed? 

• What should I show? 

• Do you feel better prepared to 

o Treat yourself with compassion? 
o Others? 

o Handle situations of difficulty with others? 

• After taking this workshop, do you think it will change how you act in the future? 
Why or why not? 

• After taking this workshop, do you feel more confident about expressing your 
opinion? 


Develop social emotional aptitude 

Embedded in other questions. 
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APPENDIX I - Data Analysis, List of Codes 


Research Questions: 

Ql:What positive role can spiritual formation, compassion-based contemplative 
practices, practical and feminist theologies, and psycho-social and social science 
developmental best practices play in the spiritual/emotional/psycho-social development 
of those who identify as girls and young women—particularly with respect to sense of 
self, voice, agency, resilience, authenticity, relationality, sense of community, and 
reduction/prevention of “risky" behaviors? 

Q2: Which compassion-based contemplative and embodied practices prove most 
beneficial for this population? 

Q3 : How might a program be designed to promote wellness and wholeness, identity and 
agency development, and positive sense of self and authenticity, and decrease perceived 


and actual stress and anxiety? 

Codes 

Positive 

Existing Practices 1 

New practices/Novelty 2 

Embodied Practices 3 

Yoga 4 

Breathing 5 

PULSE 6 

FLAG 7 

NVC 8 

Art/Crafts 9 

Journaling 10 

Friends 11 
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Pets/animals 12 

Family 13 

Reflection/introspection/taking another perspective 14 

Talking, sharing ideas/practices with others 15 

Guided practice/meditation/mindfulness practices 16 

Physical item/stone 17 

Redirection (take mind off stress) 18 

Body Scan practice 19 

Acceptance 20 

Pause 21 

Being in nature/outside 22 

Sports 23 

Making music 24 

Body Awareness 25 

Relaxation/Decompression/Stress Reducing 26 

Activities/Stress Reduction 

Listening to music 27 

Negative 

Stress 28 

Gossip 29 

Council (teacher facilitated group process) 30 

Family 31 

Friends 32 

School 33 

Additional Codes (2 nd round) 

Stories/Narrative 34 

Flow, in the zone 35 

Hospitality/Radical Hospitality 36 

Sufficient Time/Unrushed 37 
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Respect/Mutuality/Agency-promoting/not treated 38 

“like little kids” 

Making time for a program in the 39 

curriculum/privileging health, wellness, and balance 

Participant Input in Program Design (Transfonnative 40 
Research Paradigm) 

Listen 41 

Safe (Enough) Space 42 
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APPENDIX J - The Little Ducks Follow Their Mama 

That's all what compassion is. It's being moved by your own, or another's 

experience and wanting to support the flourishing of that person, right? If we 
see, if a mother sees a baby crying, the impulse is to pick that baby up. One 
time, my daughter and I were-I was driving her up to meet a friend up in one of 
the canyons. We live near the foothills of the San Gabriels here. And we were 
driving up and we saw this mother duck and this line of eight baby ducklings, 
and they were trying to pass this busy road, this mountainy road that winds up 
past the golf course. And so, I dropped her off and I drove back down the hill 
and I pulled over to the side and there was a whole line-it was right after 
school, so there was a whole line of cars. There was a guy in a Mercedes with 
his golf clubs, and then there was a mom in an SUV with her kid with the big 
cello case in the back, and it was like the UN of people lined up to get to the 
next thing they had to do. And I ran into the intersection at the light and people 
are starting to get annoyed and upset, like, “What is this person doing?” And 
so, I'm kind of holding the cars back and the mama duck comes across, and 
then one, two, three, four, there were eight babies. They were all crossing the 
street and they had to jump this curb. And this last little one couldn’t quite 
make it over the curb, right? 

And it finally jumped up over the curb and that whole line of people who had 
been in the like, “I've got to get my kid to their cello lesson,” I'm not making 
this up, the whole group of people starting clapping. Then one lady said, “Yay 
for you. Yay for all of us.” That's our natural state. Even just you all now 
saying, “Aww, the little ducks.” Right? 
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APPENDIX K - Body Scan Practice 


Body Scan Practice 320 

1. Focus on your breath, and maintain a comfortable breathing pattern. 

2. If thinking about your breath is not pleasant, instead place a hand on your belly 
and just notice the rise and fall of your abdomen. 

3. Release all the tension around your eyes and the tiny little muscles surrounding 
your eyes. Relax all the muscles in your face. Release your jaw. Let your tongue 
peel away from the roof of your mouth. Let your head gently roll from side to 
side. Shake your head YES, Shake your head NO. 

4. Relax your shoulders, and down into your chest. Find a spot in your torso that 
feels comfortable, and feel the rhythm of your breath. 

5. Now, gently tighten, and then relax your muscles in: 

Your shoulders - tighten/relax 

Your arms - tighten/relax 

Your hands - tighten/relax 

Your belly - tighten/relax 

Gently rolls your hips - one way, now the other. 

Your bottom/glutes - tighten/relax 
Your thighs- tighten/relax 
Your feet - point and flex 

Your feet - roll your ankles one way, now the other. 

6. Now, imagine a wave of relaxation coming up and over you. Imagine that wave 
starting at your toes, then to your ankles, then shins and calves, up and over your 
knees, thighs, hips, slowly over your torso, from your shoulders down both of 
your arms, all the way to your fingertips. Now, bring your attention to the base of 
your neck, imagine the wave coming up and over your head, encircling and 
enveloping your scalp and skull, as if it were a slowly unfolding cap. Imagine the 
wave coming over your forehead, over your eye brows and deep into your eye 
sockets, cheeks, jaw, over your chin, and down your throat and neck. 

7. Now, come back to your breath, or your hand on your belly. Just rest in this place 
for a moment. Imagine yourself relaxing into the surface of your mat. If you have 
any leftover stress or tension, imagine it floating away. Notice how it feels in your 
body to feel relaxed and aware of your body. 

8. (Stay here a bit.) 


320 Adapted from Practice: Body Relaxation and Stress Release in Alane K. 
Daugherty, From Mindfulness to Heartfulness: A Journey of Transformation through the 
Science of Embodiment (Bloomington, IN: Balboa Press, 2014), 279-281. 
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9. When you’re ready, roll onto either side. Notice anything you want to remember 
about how you feel, so that you can come back to this practice any time you need 
to relax or to connect with your body. When you bring this conscious awareness 
to how you are feeling, it will help you to cement this state of being so that you 
can more easily access it at a later time. 
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APPENDIX L - The Little Book of the Compassion Program 



The Compassion Program 

This book has been created for everyone, but especially-and at the request 
of- the participants of the Compassion Program Pilot Workshop. 

We all experience stress in our lives, but there are tools we can use to help us 
manage stress and to stay calm. This booklet includes just a few of those tools. 
Remember, you already know lots of ways to stay calm- and that you are the 
expert of your own life and experiences. Take a moment to think of the ways 
you already practice self-care and self-compassion-this doesn't have to be 
meditation or yoga (although it can be!). K could be hanging out with friends, 
playing with your pets, playing sports, reading a book, watching a film, making 
or listening to music-anything, really, that engages you. 


Thank you for taking part in the program! I appreciate your insight and 
wisdom. If you have more to share with me, I want to hear your thoughts! I 
can be reached at cate.wilson@cst.edu. 



The Compassion Practice 

When disconnected from your compassionate nature: 

Catch Your Breath (Get Grounded) 

Create some emotional and physical distance in whatever way 
helps you become centered and reconnected with the source 
of your vitality. 

Take Your Pulse (Cultivate Self-Compassion) 

Take a 'U' turn and connect empathically with the cry of your 
soul hidden within your emotions and impulses. 

Take Their Pulse (Cultivate Compassion for the Other) 
Turn toward the other and connect empathically with the cry 
of the soul 

hidden within their emotions and behaviors. 

Decide What To Do (Discern Compassionate Action) 

Now grounded in compassion—both for your self and 
another—discern 

those actions that heal the suffering and nurture the flourishing 
of 

all parties involved; and do them. 


Used by permission of Frank Rogers. Jr, Ph.D. and The Center for Engaged 


the PULSE of Compass-ion 
P: Pay Attention 

Cultivate a nonjudgmental, non-reactive awareness of whatever 
feelings or needs are present within you. 

(/: Understanding Empatkicatty 

Listen for the needs—the fear, longing, wound, or stifled gift 
aching to be tended. 

L: Loving Connection 

As you are moved by your awareness of your needs, extend 
tender care toward the need or wound that presents itself, 

S'. Sensing the Invitation to Connection 
and Compassion 

Invite compassion, care, and tenderness to hold and ease the 
feelings and needs within you. 

B: Btvibra&ing woo life 

Notice the openness, connection to common humanity, and 
opportunity that are spring from within you and commit yourself 
to their flourishing 


PLACt 

F: FEAP 

What is it in this experience that is causing fear? 

U uomms 

What is my longing? 

A: ACHW& IaJOUYP 

What wound is triggered in this situation? 

Sr. 61FT t*JAVTWC TO EXPRESSED 

What gift could I bring to this situation if given the 
chance? 
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Self-Compassion Practice 

Mon~\/iolent Communication (tWC) 

In a difficult situation, treat yourself as you 

Make an Observation (without Judgement 

would treat a close friend. 

State /our Feelings 

As you reflect on the difficult situation: 

0 Acknowledge this is a difficult 

Make a Direct Request 

situation. This is hard. 

Example: 

We planned to get together after school, but you made other 

0 Acknowledge that everyone encounters 

1 feel hurt and confused. 

difficult situations. This helps us to 

1 need to know that 1 can count on my friends. 

sense common humanity-we re not in 

Can we please discuss a change in plans in advance? 

this alone. 

0 Express kindness and compassion to 

yourself. May T be kind to myself. 

Kristen Neff, Ph.D. 

Marshall B. Rosenberg, Ph.D 


Body Scan Practice 

0 Focus on your breath, and maintain a comfortable breathing 

0 If thinking about your breath is not pleasant you can place a 
hand on your belly and just notice the rise and fall of your abdomen. 

0 Release all the tension around your eyes and the tiny little 
muscles surrounding your eyes. Relax all the muscles in your face. 
Release your jaw. Let your tongue peel away from the room of your 
mouth. Let your head gently roll from side to side. Shake your head YES, 
Shake your head NO. 

0 Relax your shoulders, feel your shoulder blades slide down your 
back. Now. relax down into your chest Find a spot in your torso that 
feels comfortable, and feel the rhythm of your breath. 

0 Now, gently tighten, and then relax your muscles in: 

♦ Your shoulders - tighten/relax 

♦ Your arms - tighten/relax 

♦ Your hands - tighten/relax 

♦ Your belly - tighten/relax 

♦ Gently rolls your hips - one way. now the other. 

♦ Your bottom/gluts - tighten/relax 

♦ Your thighs- tighten/relax 

♦ Your feet - point and flex 

♦ Your feet - roll your ankles one way, now the other. 

0 Now, imagine a wave of relaxation coming up and over you. 
Imagine that wave starting at your toes, then to your ankles, then shins 
and calves, up and over your knees, thighs, hips slowly over your torso, 
from your shoulders down both of your arms, all the way to your 
fingertips. Now. bring your attention to the base of your neck, imagine 
the wave coming up and over your head, encircling and enveloping your 
scalp and skull, as if it were a slowly unfolding cap. Imagine the wave 
coming over your forehead, over your eye brows and deep into your 
eye sockets, cheeks, jaw, over your chin, and down your throat and 


3ody Scan Practice - continued 

0 Now, come back to your breath, or your hand on your belly. 
Just rest in this place for a moment. Imagine yourself relaxing into the 
surface of your mat If you have any leftover stress or tension, imagine it 
floating away. Notice how it feels in your body to feel relaxed and aware 
of your body. 

0 (Stay here a bit.) 

0 When you're ready, roll onto either side. Notice anything you 
want to remember about how you feel, so that you can come back to 
this practice any time you need to relax or to connect with your body. 

0 When you bring this conscious awareness to how you are 
feeling, it will help you to cement this state of being so that you can 
more easily access it at a later time. 


Alanc K. Dougherty, Ph.D. 


Recall I fie Things /ou already to jet 
Grounded and Calrv\: 

Pause - Catch your breath 

Remember what it feels life in your body to 

feet calm and grounded. 

Talk to a parent, friend, loved one 

Play with a pet 

Play or Listen to Music 

Co for a walk, swim, play a sport 

Practice oga 


Poem 133 
The Summer Day 

Who made the world? 

Who made the swan, and the black bear? 

Who made the grasshopper? 

This grasshopper, I mean— 

the one who has flung herself out of the grass, 

the one who is eating sugar out of my hand, 

who is moving her jaws back and forth Instead of up and down — 

who is gazing around with her enormous and complicated eyes. 

Now she lifts her pale forearms and thoroughly washes her face. 

Now she snaps her wings open, and floats away. 

I don't know exactly what a prayer is. 

I do know how to pay attention, how to fall down 

into the grass, how to kneel in the grass, 

how to be idle and blessed, how to stroll through the fields 

which is what I have been doing all day. 

Tell me, what else should I have done? 

Doesn't everything die at last, and too soon? 

Tell me, what is it you plan to do 
with your one wild and precious life? 


Mary Oliver 

(These are fust a few examples.) 
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Resources: 

Alane K. Daugherty, Ph.D., From Mindfulness to Hear 
Kristen Neff, Ph.D. Self Compassion 

Marshall B. Rosenberg, Ph.D., Nonviolent C ommunica 

The Summer Day, Mary Oliver, 

Library of Congress, from New and Selected Poems , 1 1 
Beacon Press, Boston, MA Copyright 1992 by Mary O 
All rights reserved. https://www.loc.gov/poetiy/IS0/13 
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